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“bw I Hold My Farm Trade.” 


A New Prize Contest for Retailers. 


mOW to secure and hold his farm trade is a question vitally important to every 
KB retail lumber dealer whose yard is so located that the farm trade forms a 
substantial part of the business to be done in his territory. 


Reaching the farm trade is not the simple thing that many people imagine it 
to be. The average farmer is not disposed, as a rule, to patronize his local dealer 
through any special community spirit or feeling of civic pride, but is apt to lend a 
favorable ear to anyone who offers what appears to be a better price than the local 
dealer has made. 


Some dealers cultivate their farm trade in an intelligent and systematic way, 
enlisting the farmer’s interest in community betterment, in improved methods of 
agriculture, in better stock raising, and in all the things that tend to make the farm 
a more desirable home for young and old and the town and community better places 
in which to live—incidentally creating a better demand for lumber and making the 
farmer a satisfied customer. 


Other dealers are drifting along, permitting the farm trade to come or go as 
fancy or circumstance may dictate and often bewailing the apparent lack of home or 
community spirit evidenced by the farmer who patronizes mail order concerns to 
the detriment of the business of the local dealer. 


Of course every retail lumberman who has more or less farm trade has some 
ideas as to how he may keep the farmer on his roll of regular customers. Not 
always, though, are these ideas put to actual use, and the farm trade is permitted 
practically to take care of itself. 


To bring out for the benefit of retail lumber merchants generally these ideas 
on how to hold the farm trade, both from dealers whose ideas on this subject are in 
embryo and untried and from those who are actually utilizing their ideas success- 
fully, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites letters on “How I Hold My Farm Trade.” 


For the best letters submitted prizes will be awarded to the value of $50, made 
up of a first prize of $25 in cash; a second prize of books to the value of $10; third, 
fourth and fifth prizes, each, books to the value of $5. 


Letters submitted in this contest may be as long or as short as the writers 
choose, the only requisite for the contributions being that they must contain some- 
thing of real value to retail lumbermen. The contest is open and anyone may com- 
pete who has an idea on the subject that will be of interest or value to the retail 
lumberman in helping to solve the problem of how to hold his farm trade. 


The contest will close on March 1, 1916, and the prizes will be awarded by a jury 
composed of four retail lumbermen and a representative of the AMErIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 


Letters for the contest should be addressed to Farm Trade Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, TI. 
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"7 THE ONE PANEL DOOR 
;—— Standardized 


is another step forward to facilitate the carrying of good selling 
doors in stock by the jobber and dealer, in that 2 e/yminates the 
accumulation of a mixture of layouts in your warehouses through 
ordering at various times from different manufacturers. 
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Until recently every manufacturer of the better factories prevailed upon these 





Hardwood Doors had his own ideas re- manufacturers to adopt a standard design, 
garding the proper proportions for width the suggestion was welcomed by all— J 
of stiles and rails for one panel doors and With the result that now you will not N 519 
while all possessed points of excellence, be compelled to ask one manufacturer to s 
‘ : : ; ; : Presents Exact Proportions 
there was so little difference that users make another’s layout—which ofttimes in nilndéuiniemenh st atau 
seldom expressed a choice. So, whena the past caused delay and entailed addi- a a i ee 
; S yy 1) Stiles and 
number of dealers who buy from all tional expense. 2 Top Rail and 
12” Bottom Rail 
(over all) 
Our ‘‘All Pine Core’’ Doors speak for themselves and have a host of good friends Cove and Bead Sticking. 











who won’t take any others. Let us fill your next order for one panel stock. 





Hardwood Products Company 








Pe OO? San’ amas THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
mo Birch, Oak and Gum in all reg- iii ai atin 
ular sizes. CHICAGO OFFICE: of » : 
428 Peopies Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mér. Neenah, Wisconsin. 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Harrison A. Smith, Mgr. 
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e 114 Diff Snaciigine 
an il inti ee Hardwood Lumber 


Ve some very low prices on the °; 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1\” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
Y 72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
a 


ia ita 8 W. D. Young @ Co. 
ech, Birch and Oo | 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Write for Prices 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Outlook Not Favorable For Recovery 
of Potash from Wood Ashes. 


The closing of the German kainit mines by the Euro- 
pean war shut off the chief source of supply of the 
World’s potash and created a problem for American agri- 
culturists and manufacturers. Potash is one of the 
prime clements of soil fertility and the crude potash 
from Germany was largely used in its raw form or com- 
bined with other fertilizing elements such as packers’ 
tankage, Potash is, of course, also largely used in vari- 
ous Industrial arts. 

There has been some talk of establishing new enter- 
ptses Tor the recovery of potash from wood ashes. This 
would he merely a revival of the old leaching vat of the 
colonial housewife, who boiled this wood lye with lard 
from the home-killed pork and produced a soft soap, or, 
by the addition of salt, reduced this to cakes of laundry 
Soap that, while somewhat hard upon the skin, constituted 
an effective detergent. 

The chief difficulty with wood ashes, however, is the 


fact that while the supply is very large it is also very 
Scatter’. Other competitive sources for potash have been 
developed, ineluding the discovery of new mineral de- 


Posits, the possibility of using the kelp of the Pacific 
Coast, which is rich in potash, and now the last sugges- 
tion, contained in Bulletin 245 of the United States 














Geological Survey, that the tailings piled up at the con- 
centrating mills of the copper mines in the West contain 
Potash which in volume is several times the original 
Sopper content of the ore. This potash is usually in 
Silicate combinations that are somewhat difficult to 





break up, but industrial chemists are now conducting 
extensive experiments. If this source of supply for pot- 
ash is successfully unlocked it will more than take care 
of the entire needs of the nation. 

However, the potash content of wood ashes, and par- 
ticularly hardwood ashes, should not be allowed to go 
to waste. It is a most excellent fertilizer for farm 
crops and is largely used in this way in many farming 
sections contiguous to hardwood manufacturing opera- 
tions. 





Cement Secures Characteristic and 
Efficient Publicity. 


The article appearing on pages 227 and 228 of the 
November issue of The Craftsman, New York City, is in 
some respects remarkable. These two pages are occu- 
pied by an article entitled ‘‘The House That Will Not 
Burn,’’ which is throughout an attack upon the use of 
wood in building construction. Apparently it advocates 
doing away entirely with wood inside the house as well as 
outside, as it remarks ‘‘with no wood or flimsy material 
to burn the fire hazard is nil.’’ 

Aside from the arguments used in the article, which 
are old and threadbare, its appearance in this particular 
environment is, to say the least, peculiar. The Crafts- 
man is edited and published by Gustav Stickley, whose 
craftsmanship in wood is what has given him his fame. 
In his book ‘‘Craftsman Homes,’’ of which the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN sold many hundred copies before it 
went out of print, he preached the artistic value and 
homelike qualities of wood. In this article, assuming it 
to be an article for which the editor is responsible, he 
has turned a complete flop. He has abandoned the saw 
and the plane for the hod and the trowel. 

The article is further peculiar in that the only non- 
combustible building material that is referred to by name 
is cement or concrete and the five houses illustrated by 
small zine etchings are obviously all constructed of this 
material. Why is there no recognition of brick? 

In his latest book of house plans, entitled ‘‘More 
Craftsman Homes,’’ Mr. Stickley shows an increasing 
tendency toward brick and cement and a decreasing use 
of wood. Nevertheless, he has in this book a considerable 
proportion of frame or shingle houses with roofs of 
shingles, composition or slate. ‘He uses wooden shingles 
in combination with stone, cement and brick: he has at 
least two brick houses with roofs of wooden shingles. 
Now he has come out in his magazine with a two-page 
article that appears entirely to abandon the use of wood 
either inside or outside of the building and whose argu- 
ments would apply equally as against the use of wooden 
furniture. 

This article is further inconsistent with the publica- 
tion in which it appears where, after comparing our per 
capita loss with that of France, England and Germany, 
it says: ‘‘In those countries there is practically no 
frame construction to be found. Here in America we 
have homes to burn.’’ 

This statement disregards the fact that the Craftsman, 
in its issue for September, 1915, has a very interesting 
article on the half timbered houses in the old villages 
of France, with many pictures. These half timbered 
houses are very largely of wood and the exterior surface 
is usually more than 50 percent of wood, the timber being 
filled in between with plaster. This article makes the 
following statement: 

Until the twelfth century wood entered but little into the 
construction of houses, stone being the favored material, but 
with the increasing prosperity of the middle class wood 
houses became more frequent. Wood was cheaper and more 
quickly built. 

Regarding the durability of these houses this article 
states that some, 300 years old, are still in excellent con- 
dition and would last as precious mementos for many 
days to come were it not for the destructive wars that 
are now razing them to the ground. 

The article concludes with the following sentence: 

We in America are just beginning to appreciate the advan- 


tage of such forms of construction for our own village and 
country houses. With wonderful native woods at our dis- 


posal we should be able to give our country an inheritance 
equal to those treasured ones of France. 


This is of course a plea for this sort of wood construc- 


tion in this country. Does the editor of Craftsman hear 
any artistic soul plead for giving posterity an inheri- 
tance of the modified mausoleums that in the new archi- 
tecture of cement are called ‘‘homes’’? 
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Importance of Adequate Fire Stopping 
Again Emphasized. 


A page of the November issue of Fire Prevention, 
which is the official organ of the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation of North America and of ten State fire prevention 
associations, devotes a page to the review of the Chicago 
situation regarding fire stopping that was first disclosed 
in a study by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published some 
time since. Paul Mason, one of the editors of this fire 
prevention journal, begins the article as follows: 

Twice, in his article to be found elsewhere in this issue on 
the “Making of a Fire Department,” in which he deals with 
construction problems with which firemen inspectors should be 
familiar, Chief Olaf Johnson, of Superior, Wis., calls attention 
to the necessity of fire stops in two classes of construction, one 
the ordinary brick joisted type, and the other frame construc- 
tion. This admonition, twice repeated, strikes directly at the 
root of one of the serious hazards involved in the two cheaper 
forms of construction. An adequate fire stop is an absolute 
necessity, which, in many instances would assuredly prevent 
destruction of property and frequently would be instrumental 
in preventing loss of life. In most instances it would result 
in minimizing damage and therefore would exert a material 
influence in the reduction of fire waste. 

Most building codes contain provisions requiring the use of 
adequate fire stops in these two classes of construction. In 
nearly all progressive cities, even though they may not possess 
building codes, such building laws as are in their books of ordi- 
nances make adequate requirements for this provision of 
safety. In too many instances the provision is ignored, some- 
times through ignorance, due chiefly to the neglect of city 
officials charged with enforcing safety requirements in build- 
ings, and frequently with full knowledge that the provision is 
there, that it should be obeyed, and that to neglect the precau- 
tion required is to incur at least moral responsibility for any 
loss of property or life that may result. Neglect through 
ignorance implies criminal ignorance, but neglect through dis- 
obedience presupposes a criminal neglect that should be pun- 
ishable, and which is one of the important causes for the 
demand now arising all over the country for laws confirming 
the common law principle of individual] liability for prevent- 
able fires. 

Mr. Mason then takes up the Chicago situation as 
follows: 


Recent investigations conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, of Chicago, indicated that the Chicago building ordinance 
in this respect is more honored in the breach than in the 
observance: a conclusion which has been confirmed by such 
inquiries as this office has been able to make. The ardent fire 
preventionist may point out that the conditions complained 
of are revealed through the agency of a publication which is 
seeking to promote the most combustible form of construction. 
the utilization of wood lumber in all kinds of buildings, and 
that, therefore, its revelations concerning violations of an ordi- 
nance, enforcement of which necessitates the use of brick, 
should not be taken too seriously. To this it may be replied 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an earnest and sincere 
advocate of the use of lumber in all legitimate places and for 
all purposes for which it is appropriate accompanied by ade- 
quate safeguards; that it believes wood lumber may be so 
treated, disposed and safeguarded that it will not constitute a 
menace under ordinary conditions; and that the paper has 
been largely instrumental in reconciling the differences which 
have arisen between those advocating the general use of lum- 
ber for building construction under all conditions and those 
fire preventionists who, on the other hand. would utterly elim- 
inate it. In fact, that journal has consistently taken a con- 
servative middle ground which has led it to become an influen- 
tial factor with favorable effect in many phases of fire preven- 
tion and protection. 


The above is a tribute to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
editorial position upon the use of wood in building con- 
struction that is especially appreciated considering the 
source from which it comes. It is glad to be recognized 
in the fire prevention field as being sincere and logical 
in its advocacy of wooden building materials for all those 
uses, and only those uses, to which they are actually 
adapted. 

It is also equally gratifying to recognize wherever it 
exists among fire preventionists that spirit of fairness 
and of a desire to get at the actual truth which Fire 
Protection and its editor have exhibited in this instance, 


and on various previous occasions which have not escaped 
attention. 


The rest of the article is largely taken up with a review 
of the situation disclosed in the articles that have been 
published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They are no- 
where quoted from in the exact form of the original 
article but the facts are condensed and restated in a 
manner that shows that the reviewer has fully grasped the 


situation disclosed. The article closes with the following 
pertinent comment: 


In Chicago, and probably in most other large cities, at least 
three-fourths of the building activities are speculative in their 
nature. Buildings are built to sell and the flimsiest construc- 
tion that will “get by” the building inspectors is preferred by 
a large proportion of building speculators. It is much cheaper 
and, with the defects covered up, the building will look just as 
well and sell for as much money. Under the circumstances it 
is hardly surprising that with the divided authority and re- 
sponsibility which is a feature of most municipal government 
builders of this class are able to follow their speculative bent 
to an almost unlimited degree without interference from the 
municipal authorities. The fire stop is a very small portion 
of a building, and an almost infinitesimal proportion of the 
cost is chargeable to it; but in time of fire it may constitute 
the line of demarcation between trivial damage and absolute 
destruction, or the safety line on one side of which lies assur- 
ance of life and on the other side death or maiming. 

For this reason Chief Johnson’s admonition should be em- 
phasized again and yet again. Ordinary construction and 
frame construction will persist as long as there is lumber to 
be used. The simple safeguards that may be so readily and 
easily applied should not be neglected. One of the simplest 
and, at the same time, one of the most important of these is 
the fire stop. It should not be overlooked. 


The article on the making of a fire department by 
Chief Olaf Johnson, of Superior, Wis., which is heré 


referred to and also appearing in the same issue of Fire 
Protection, is a fairly good review of the subject of fire 
prevention as related to fire department operation and as 
to building construction; although in the latter field he 
makes some statements that disclose that he is not so 
much at home in the lumber field as in the fighting of 
fires. For example, in discussing mill construction build- 
ing he says: 

This class of building has for many years been extremely 
popular with manufacturers and others, as it represented a 
high degree of security combined with a comparatively small 
first cost and a reasonably low upkeep. Whether this popu- 
larity will continue in the face of the continuing rise in the 
price of lumber and.the constantly decreasing price of the 
materials which enter into approved fire-resisting construction 
is doubtful. It is probable that within a few years the cost of 
fire-resisting construction will not greatly exceed that of mill 
construction, and as the former will then be the more econom- 
ical in the long run we may look for the gradual extinction of 
the slow burning type. 


Further on he repeats this same idea as follows: 


Disastrous fires in this type of buildings have been few in 
the past, but on account of the increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing the best of timber there is a tendency to adopt inferior 
varieties which are subject to dry rot, resulting in early decay, 
or to cheapen construction by substandard requirements so as 
to materially reduce the fire-resisting qualities of this type of 
buildings and make the term Slow-Burning a misnomer. 

And yet again in the close of his article he makes the 
same statement in another form: 

The practice of building large frame warehouses, graip 
elevators and buildings of that nature is fast disappearing 
and the use of frame buildings for other than dwelling house 
purposes is gradually becoming less popular with the rise in 
price of lumber and the decrease in cost of other building 
materials. 

These statements are of course not justified by com- 
parative costs of lumber and of other building materials. 
It is true that in his own territory the production of 
dumber has been greatly restricted by depletion of timber 
supply, although manufacture has by no means entirely 
ceased. For many years wood will be available for build- 
ing construction in both large and small structures 
wherever the various other factors indicate it, without 
the danger of materially increased cost rendering it un- 
economical. 

It is to be regretted that at the time this review of the 
Chicago situation as to fire stops was published the 
information does not appear to have reached the reviewer 
that the Chicago Building Department very promptly 
upon the disclosure of the state of affairs put into active 
force the provision of the Chicago building ordinance 
requiring brick ledges at floor levels or brick walls where 
furring is used; and since that time the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has inspected a large number of brick buildings 
in course of construction and has found no further viola- 
tions of this section of the building code. 





Contest Has Aroused Lively Interest 
In Proper Use of Shingles. 


The number of requests that have been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, retail associations and individual lumbermen 
for extra copies of the special shingle issue of Novem- 
ber 27 and reprints of the matter contained in the 
shingle section indicate a lively general interest in 
the proper use of wood shingles and a determination 
to follow up the constructive work that has been done 
along this line. 

The instructions on how to lay a forty-year shingle 
roof compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the 
best ideas of manufacturers, dealers, contractors and 
carpenters who participated in the shingle roof con- 
test have met with general approval and a number of 
suggestions have come to the LUMBERMAN as to how 
these instructions could be utilized to the greatest 
advantage to the shingle industry. These suggestions 
cover a wide range, including placing these rules in 
every bunch of shingles as they are bundled at the 
mills; displaying them on large placards in every re- 
tail lumber office and‘ yard; circulating them in large 
quantities in circular or pamphlet form by manufac- 
turers’ associations; adoption and circulation among 
their members by the retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions. Out of all these suggestions will be sure to 
come good for the shingle industry. 

Certainly the ball should be kept rolling and the 
interest that has been aroused be not allowed to lapse. 
The opportunity has been made and the industry will; 
without doubt, take advantage of it. 





“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


K. R. Heskett, of the Roop Lumber Company, 
of Wakefield, Kan., is the first entrant in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S new contest for 
retailers on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade.’’ 
His letter is printed on page 40 of this issue. 
See page 1 for particulars of this contest and 
enter now. 











aa 
Proposed Shingle Ordinance Is Agitat. 
ing Shreveport, La. 

Considerable space is used in this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to report the latest developments 
in the activities at Shreveport, La., for aid againg 
wooden shingles. The fight in Shreveport is hii one bat. 
tle of a campaign and is therefore of nationa! instead of 
merely local interest. 

The situation here is notable in ‘that a larye lumbe 


association has actively interested itself in the matter: 
and it is doing its fighting in the open and using fy} 
page advertisements in the daily press in whic! to pub. 


lish its arguments. The account as published also give 
fair space to the arguments used by the city oflicials, 

The representative of the Southern Pine Association 
quotes statistics which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con. 
piled and published regarding the small percentage of 
exposure loss in city fire experience and the small per. 
centage in number of communicated fires. The fire chief 
of Shreveport has some things to say against wood 
shingles, but he does not give any definite fire statistics 
compiled from the Shreveport fire records to back his 
argument. The AMERICAN .LUMBERMAN would like t 
put him on the witness stand. 

Chief, it is observed that the city of Shreveport, La, 
was one of the cities included in the annual report of the 
committee on statistics and origin of fires of the Na. 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters both for the year 1914 
and the year 1915. This report states the number of fire 
in brick and stone buildings as compared with frane 
buildings, these figures for the two classes being r. 
spectively 40 and 148 in 1914 and 26 and 182 in 19}, 
How many frame buildings are there in your thriving 
city for each building of brick or stone? These facts 
are stated in this report for seventy-eight other cities 
Do you not know for Shreveport how many buildings 
there are in the two classes? If you do not know, woul 
it not be well to obtain the information? Surely the 
census of buildings could be easily made up for a city 
of only 37,000 population. 

Furthermore, in these other seventy-eight cities and in 
many others of the list there is a definite statement s 
to exposure or communicated fires. The report tells hor 
many extended only to the adjoining building and hor 
many to buildings beyond. Why are these figures nt 
given for Shreveport? Do not your fire records shor 
them? If not, why should you pose as more of an expert 
on fire prevention than on fire statistics? 

Most of these reports also show the actual losses 
buildings and contents in which fires originated and tle 
actual losses on buildings and contents in which the firs 
that attacked them did not originate; that is, thoe 
buildings that suffered from the exposure hazard in cot: 
municated fires. According to your story, shingle rotis 
in Shreveport are more prone to catch on fire from al 
joining fires or fires nine hundred to a thousand fet 
away than is shown by the experience of actual figurs 
in those cities that keep proper fire records. Why do yu 
not have fire records which will either support your state 
ment or disprove it? Why should an important matte 
of this sort be decided in Shreveport merely upon jolt 
rule-of-thumb judgment instead of being based upil 
carefully compiled data showing the exact proportions of 
this hazard to the other causes of fire? Please secilt 
this proper evidence and when you have it we shall le 
pleased to hear from you further. 

The curious argument is also brought up in the Shree 
port fight that the citizens should not be alarmed over tie 
proposed prohibition of shingle roofs and the greatly e 
hanced cost of building involved, because it is proposed t? 
make this prohibition effective at a future date instead af 
immediately It is obvious, however, that it will not afford 
any increased fire protection until it does become effectivt 
It is obvious ‘that when it does become effective its 
hanced cost will also at once begin to be a byrden. Ther 
can be no possible argument for prohibiting shingle roofs 
in 1916 or 1917 or 1918 that is not an argument for tak: 
ing the same action and making it effective now, aud 
if there is any objection in the minds of the citizens # 
Shreveport, La., to putting such prohibition in force ” 
they are certainly fully justified in making as vociferols 
a protest against an ordinance whose effective date * 
shoved into the future. The delay merely shows that the 
proponents of the proposed legislation have not the cou! 
age of their convictions or are not well grounded in or 

It may be also that by the time set for the enforceme 
of the proposed ordinance conditions may have pow 
materially. By then some attention may be paid # 
Shreveport and other cities to those bad features of “ee 
neys that make them periodical fireworks displays 4 ms 
soot burns out and showers adjoining roofs, Those io 
ventable causes of fire that base upon the carelessness 
human beings may then be largely minimized. ‘The pr 
ent studies to make shingle roofs more fire resistant or 
by then undoubtedly have borne practical fruition te 
tendered their prohibition outside of the more conges 
districts not only unnecessary but highly ridiculous. “ 
the people of Shreveport one or two or five ov ten ae 
hence find that the prohibition of wooden roofs 38 tat 
all standpoints desirable—in the light of the fires ol 
tics that presumably the fire chief of Shreveport W} nom 
begin to compile—they can take action then as well a 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


SPECIAL INQUIRIES IN RECENT PREVIOUS 
' ISSUES. 


g99—Wanted, mills to finish up rough walnut gun stocks— 
November 13. 

55—Outlet wanted for willow ; Ohio—November 20. ; 

51—Qutlet wanted for oak flooring strips; Tennessee—No- 
yember 20. f 

57—Persimmon offered ; Arkansas—November 20. 

¢1—Cedar offered for pencil slats ; Ohio—November 27. 


In replying, refer to inquiry number. 





MARKET WANTED FOR HARDWOOD EDGINGS. 


We have a large accumulation of hardwood edgings, largely 
1 inch thick, 1 to 2 inches wide, lengths 4 to 12 inches, prin- 
cipally maple, birch, beech, oak, poplar and chestnut—all of 
sound character, much of it clear, and have facilities for work- 
ing these edgings. If you could suggest a market we will 
appreciate your advice.—INnquiry No. 62. 

[An inquiry for an outlet for oak edgings was recently 
received from a Tennessee firm. This inquiry comes from 
West Virginia. Replies to the inquiry, mentioning the 
inquiry number, will be promptly forwarded.—EDITOR. | 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND AN 
APPRECIATION. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 17th instant, in which you advise regarding several 
books which you feel would be of benefit in the study of 
“commercial woods.” 

I feel honored with the way that you pursued the matter, 
especially when I received and reviewed your issue of Novem- 
ber 20, 1915, Folio 29, and found that you placed my request 
where it will be read by the entire trade, from afar and near, 
and it proves to me that the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is sincere, efficient and, last of all, a live wire in solving and 
dissecting matters peculiar to the lumber industry. 

Acting upon suggestions of those who know best I enclose 
herewith check in amount $3, for which please forward the 
book “Wood and Forest’ at your earliest convenience.— 
Puitip J. DENTINGER, JR., Buffalo, N. Y. 

[The above letter is received from a reader who asked 
about books on commercial woods. In those cases where 
a reply to an inquiry will probably be interesting or 
informative to others it is published in the Query and 
Comment department, although many special inquiries 
are handled by this department without publication. The 
effort in each case is to render the service that will be 
most eflicient to the particular inquirer and also be as 
useful as possible to readers in general. 

Such letters of praise for the work of the Query and 
Comment Department are not uncommon and in offset 
thereto a criticism is here offered. This department does 
not contain a sufficiently broad expression of views, opin- 
ions and information from readers of the paper. It 
should be made a forum for more general discussion of 
all matters of interest.—EDITOR. ] 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR ROSEWOOD. 


We will appreciate it if you will give us the name and ad- 
dress of parties in position to furnish rosewood, either in 
lumber or in the log, 

[The inquirer has been supplied with the names of 
leading merchants in cabinet woods from any of whom 
rosewood may be purchased.—EDITOoR. } 





UNIVERSITY COURSE ON LUMBER AND ITS 
USES GENERALLY AVAILABLE. 


I am glad to say that our course on “Lumber and Its 
Uses” is available to anybody anywhere on the same basis 
as we give it to people in Wisconsin. I think probably this 
is just about what you want and am enclosing a couple of 
Statements regarding the course so that you can see what it 
contains.—E, B. Norris, Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, 

[In replying to a recent inquiry for instruction of this 
Sort from a Jumber yard employee in Montana who wished 
to increase his fund of practical knowledge, reference 
was made to the lumber course of the above university, 
but with a question as to whether this course was avail- 
able to citizens of other States. The above letter answers 
that inquiry and the announcement enclosed is of suf- 
ficient interest to be herewith republished : 

The extension division announces a correspondence-study 


courst On the subject of “Lumber and Its Uses.” The 
course lias been prepared for this work by one of the best 


authoriiies in this country and is planned to be of especial 
value to lumber dealers, contractors, carpenters, and all 
Ae whose work relates to the use of this important 

er 

Whiic lumber is one of our mest important natural re 
Sources and one which requires more special information in 
its use than probably any other material, yet there has been 
Availabio, in form for systematic instruction, less informa- 
fon 0% (his subject than on any other material of anywhere 
ed fuval importance. But little effort has been put forth 
th eee those who deal with the use of wood from acquiring 
say rmation by the slow and ofttimes bitter lessons of 
an i desire to assist in correcting this situation, and 
ing ea & realization of the importance of the woodwork- 
vA tries, especially in Wisconsin, the extension division 
hg % course in “Lumber and Its Uses’ as’ one of the 
ga series of courses which are being planned for 
will b zaged in the woodworking industries. The subject 
earth presented by means of assigned readings from a 
each 3 _ and other printed material. The questions on 
the ge snment are carefully planned to bring out and test 


‘ucont’s grasp of the subject. 
oa slowing topics are treated: 

ue Structure of Wood; Physical Properties of Wood; 
| Grades and Sizes; Structural Timbers; Seasoning 
servation; Paints and Stains; Lumber Prices; Cost 


and Pr 





of Wood Construction; Specific Uses of Woods; Selection of 
Materials. 


This course of ten assignments is supplied upon a fee 
of $5. Whether this fee includes the cost of a text book, 
referred to, or not, is not stated.—EbITor. | , 


° HICKORY BOX STRAPS. 

In the Chicago market quotation under the head of 

cooperage I see “Hickory box straps.” Please give me de- 
scription of box straps with dimensions etc.—E. MEISSEL, 
Memphis, 'Tenn, 
[The most usual length for hickory box straps is 9% 
feet. They are made out of split hickory poies and 
when shaved are usually *4 to 1 inch wide at the top end 
and in form and thickness are similar to lard tierce 
hoops.—EDITor. ] 


SEEKS OUTLET FOR WASTE MATERIAL. 

We wish to refer you to the item on page 29 your issue of 
November 20 headed “Outlet for Oak Edging Strips.” We 
wish to advise that we are very much interested in this item ; 
in fact, had been thinking of asking you the same question. 
When the replies to this inquiry are published we would con- 
sider it a great favor if you call our attention to same.— 
Inquiry No. 51. 

[The foregoing relates to an inquiry from an oak floor- 
ing manufacturer in the interior of Tennessee who is 
seeking a market for kiln dried oak edging strips. ‘This 
inquirer is also troubled with a surplus of the same class 
of waste material, which should be of interest to some 
manufacturing consumer. 

The inquirer’s name will be furnished promptly upon 
request.— EDITOR. | 


FORMULA FOR LOG RULES. 

Will you please give me the formula for figuring the 
3angor rule and Scribner rule for scaling logs ? 

|The Scribner rule is not figured from a mathematical 
formula but was constructed some time prior to 1846 by 
drawing diagrams of the ends of logs of different diame- 
ters dnd figuring the amount of lumber which could be 
produced from them with one-fourth allowance for saw 
kerf and suitable allowance for slabs and edging. As 
far as is known the Bangor rule was figured in the same 
way, although H. 8. Graves, in his work on ‘‘ Forest 
Mensuration,’’ does not include the Bangor rule in among 
those which he discusses in a general way. He does, 
however, show by quotations from Prof. A. L. Daniels, 
of the Vermont Agricultural College, that it is possible 
to figure a formula for these rules. According to Mr. 
Daniels’ mathematical formulas, reduced to simple lan- 
guage, the Scribner rule may be approximated by squar- 
ing the diameter of the log in inches, taking .555 of this 
quantity, subtracting .55 of the diameter and then sub- 
stracting the quantity 23, the result, multiplied by the 
length in feet, being the number of board feet in the 
log. . 
For the Bangor rule the formula given is .62 of the 
square of the diameter, minus .11 of the diameter, minus 
1, multiplied by length of log in feet, and the answer is 
board feet. 

It must be understood, however, that such mathematical 
formulas merely tell what the rule should be throughout 
the range of the table. As a matter of fact the tables 
themselves would show considerable vagaries from this 
result. The figures given in the table, if platted, would 
show an irregular curve, while the figures produced by 
mathematical formula would be a symmetrical curve 
deduced from it.—EDITOoR. | 


WILLOW LUMBER WANTED. 

Will you kindly give me addresses of manufacturers who are 
cutting willow lumber? A Grand Rapids manufacturer has 
written me and I know of no other source of information 
than yourselves. The willow lumber is wanted clear and 
wide stock.—InquirRy No. 58. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published an in- 
quiry for an outlet for willow from a dealer in logs and 
lumber in Ohio and the above inquiry has been referred 
to him and is also published for the information of other 
readers.—EDITOR. | 


RULES FOR GRADING HICKORY SPOKES. 


Can you inform me as to where I can get the rules for 
grading hickory spokes?—H. G. Davis, Allen, Miss. 

[The present rules for grading hickory spokes were 
developed as a result of investigation made some time 
since by the Forest Service and on this subject Howard 
F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., furnishes the following interesting in- 
formation: 


Grading rules for vehicle wheel hickory wood stock em- 
bodying recommendations of the Forest Service are given in 
the enclosed pamphlet gotten out by the Muncie Wheel Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. These rules were agreed upon December, 
1908, at a joint conference of the authorized representatives 
of the Forest Service, wheel manufacturers, spoke manufac- 
turers, rim manufacturers and the National Hickory Asso- 
ciation. According to the Murcie Wheel Company the grad- 
ing rules as they now stand meet the requirements of the 
trade in a very satisfactory manner on the whole. The 
main object they have served was to do away with the 
prejudice against the red hickory, and have enabled the 
manufacturer of vehicle wheels to more properly grade the 
stock, and therefore give wheels to the consumer which have 
enabled him to get considerably more service than under 
the former grading rules. 


[The copy of the standard grading rules sent by Mr. 
Weiss has been forwarded to the inquirer and these 
pamphlets are given free distribution with the compli- 
ments of the Muncie Wheel Company, Muncie, Ind.— 
EDITOR. | 


USE OF COLORED LUMBER CRAYONS. 

We notice that a certain manufacturer of lumber crayons, 
who, by the way, makes use of the finest metallic pigments 
instead of the usual aniline colors and dyes, thus providing 
more vivid and lasting colors, advertises that his crayons 
are made in eleven colors, viz.: black (soft, hard and me- 
dium grades, special japanned finish), white, violet, pink, 
orange, yellow, terra cotta, red, blue, and green. Now we 
use the soft black for green lumber, but why all the other 
colors? What particular uses have they? The manufactures 
is unable to satisfy our curiosity in this respect, although 
we are informed that there is a good steady demand fo 
these colors. Will some of your readers tell us just exactly 
where, why and how these crayons are used? 

[Only the other day an association inspector was ob- 
served for a few minutes in the task of reinspecting lum- 
ber in Chicago which had been rejected by a city inspec- 
tor. He was using a green lumber crayon, marking his 
grade mark upon each board as it was handled over in 
the piles. Some of these boards already had crayon 
marks in two other colors. The city inspector had used 
a blue crayon and certain boards contained notations 
which had been made in red by a representative of the 
lumber company that sold the lumber. The advantage 
of different colors of crayons is obvious here as distin- 
guishing these three sets of markings from each other. 
The same thing occurs in many cases. The use of dis- 
tinctive color schemes is very common in library systems, 
in the printing of office and business forms ete., the color 
itself serving to convey certain information which other- 
wise it would take a considerable amount of writing to 
convey in a less obvious way. It is probable that if this 
crayon manufacturer would add to its advertising litera- 
ture a little folder discussing the various possible methods 
by which colored crayons. could be utilized to best ad- 
vantage it would materially improve its sales of these 
various colors other than black.—Ep1rTor. ] 





USE OF SODIUM SILICATE AS A GLUE. 

In your issue of November 6, 1915, first page, you have 
the following subject: “Fire Retardant Is Being Used as a 
Glue for Veneers.’’ This subject is a very interesting one 
to the writer. Can you give us any information as to where 
this is being used? Or, if a commercial proposition, who 
has it for sale? We wouid like very much to investigate 
this matter and any information given us will be greatly 
appreciated.—H. H. Pi.uMmeEnr, Berkeley, Cal. 

[Mr. Plummer’s letterhead shows him to be a repre- 
sentative of Baxter D. Whitney & Son, of Winchendon, 
Mass., and a number of other leading manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is unable to give the names of factories using sodium 
silicate for glue at the present time, but understands 
that considerable quantities of it are being used. For 
gluing purposes a special quality of sirup of sodium 
silicate is sold prepared for this particular purpose. It 
is probable, however, that most of the leading manufac- 
turers and dealers in this chemical are able to supply 
this grade and a list of twelve such manufacturers has 
been sent to the inquirer.—EDITor. ] 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PLANING MILL PLAN. 

Can you cite us any cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion in Indiana or neighboring States where the planing mill 
business is conducted by a central mill and patronized and 
possibly owned by the local retail lumber dealers? I am 
seeking information as to how successful such institutions of 
this character have been.—INQuiRy No. 69. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not recollect offhand 
a comparative enterprise of this sort in the Hoosier State. 
Probably the nearest approach to it was a codperative 
sash, door and blind warehouse which was at one time 
maintained by lumber retailers in Indianapolis and may 
perhaps still be operated. It is obvious that in both the 
planing mill and the sash and door field it would be pos- 
sible for several dealers to get together and support a 
custom planing mill to do their work jointly and that this 
would secure a more efficient planing mill operation and 
lower unit cost than several smaller independent plants. 
This inquiry is published in order to sweep the field for 
possible information on experiences of this sort.—ED1rTor. ] 


PERCENTAGE OF LUMBER WASTE IN YARD 
AND DRY KILN. 

The writer is seeking information in regard to the percent- 
age of loss which occurs in lumber drying; that is, in both 
the yard and dry kiln. 

We have been referred by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to you as possible informants.—INnquiry No. 70. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large wagon manu- 
facturer. In this and many other manufacturing lines 
the study of costs involves an investigation of ali ques- 
tions of ‘this sort. It is a matter of question what per- 
centage of manufacturers of lumber in any of the vari- 
ous woods have a clear knowledge of this subject based 
upon actual experience records. The loss of lumber 
value in dry kiln operation is probably quite closely 
known in a larger percentage of cases inasmuch as the 
seasoning of lumber by this process is a comparatively 
short operation and the tallying of lumber in and the 
tallying of lumber out deal with lots that can be defin- 
itely identified and checked against each other. 

In the practical operation of a lumber yard, however, 
the quantity in is not always so closely comparable with 
the quantity out in the same lot or pile of lumber. This 
is an important subject, of interest to the entire trade, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like very much to 
have contributions of experience on this subject in the 
various hardwoods, as well as in the so-called building 
woods.—EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The first week in December finds no material letup 
to the lumber business of the country; as a matter 
of fact, it is better than it has been during what is 
termed the really active months of normal years. In- 
creased railroad earnings, better buying of equipment, 
heavier demand for all kinds of iron and steel prod- 
uets, enormous crops, improved conditions in cotton, 
larger bank clearings and a steady improvement in 
export have all aided in making for better busi- 
conditions. The steel mills have really more 
business than they can handle at present, and to meet 
present demand new blast furnaces have been placed 
in operation. Structural steel is in splendid demand 
and rail shipments are away ahead of last year. The 
great middle western territory is in splendid condi- 


ness 


tion financially and the distribution of merchandise 
is much larger than it was at the opening of 
November. 

* * * 


Taken as a whole, the general lumber business of 
the country is stronger than at any time during the 
last eighteen months. The improvement in the do- 
mestie situation was largely owing to the abnormal 
crops and to the numerous buildings that have gone 
up and that are still going up. Ideal weather condi- 
tions made this possible. The heavy crops have 
forced railroads to place orders for cars, and the 
railroad people in many cases have been unequal to 
the task of carrying output to destination as rapidly 
as it has been wanted, with the result that there will 
be a possible car shortage in a short time. Some of 
the railroads have hastened to cover and have placed 
orders for considerable car material and the purchas- 
ing agents have been buying steadily without quib- 
bling as to prices. A slight letup in the demand 
for lumber in the next two or three weeks is possible, 
owing to the facts that the year is drawing toward 
an end and the inventory period is close at hand, but 
at present there seems to be no indication of a letup 
and the urgency of demand holds out well, the volume 
of movement in many cases being measured by in- 
adequate transportation facilities. Apparently the 
mills, dealers and the railroads will be crowded with 
business until the year’s end. This is very pleasing 
to the lumber manufacturer, as evidently there will 
be no decrease in the demand for railroad material, 
building and general structural woods and factory 
lumber, and all reports tend to show that these con- 
ditions will hold good for 1916, for the fundamental 
condition of the country at large is entirely favorable 
to a forward movement in lumber. The enormous 
crops have created large buying power among the 
people of the country districts, which is shown by 
the steady demand from the wholesale trade of the 
country. 

* * * 

Building has been maintained remarkably well 
throughout the fall. Planing mills are very busy 
supplying contractors with interior finish material. 
Some dealers are withholding orders in the expecta- 
tion that mill prices will drop, but such is the extent 
of the demand that the effect of such a disposition of 
buyers can scarcely be seriously regarded at the pres- 
ent time; as a matter of fact, prices apparently will 
go higher. The notable feature of the lumber busi- 
ness this year is that the larger part of the buying 
has been for immediate needs and not in any sense has 
there been a speculative market. Stocks in hands 
of the big consuming factories are comparatively 
low. Early in the year the market was largely a buy- 
er’s market and buyers were in no particular haste 
to stock up. During the last six weeks, however, con- 
ditions have changed and the market is rapidly get- 
ting into the hands of the manufacturer; stocks are 
low and prices are becoming greatly improved with 
the increased demand. There has certainly been pro- 
nounced activity in the volume of business in the 
middle and the New England States. For the last 
eighteen months demand was backward and the vol- 
ume was limited to actual necessities, but at the pres- 
ent time it is measured by current consumption. There 
was little or no buying to stock for future wants, and 
to a marked degree that condition pertained to the 
demand all over the country but it was more pro- 
nounced in the eastern States. This situation was 
largely attributed to the financial depression that 
prevailed and was especially noticeable in the market 
for stocks and bonds, which made financing of new 
enterprises and extension of old ones very difficult. 
Building in the larger cities was thus less than 
normal and all demand for material, including lum- 
ber, was at a comparatively low tide, and it is a 
good guess that if the crops this season had not 
turned out so well as they did depression in the mid- 
dle western and eastern States would have continued. 
The bumper out-turn encouraged the business interests 
of the entire country and caused a revival of manu- 
facturing and building trade. 


The first branch of the trade to feel this improve- 
ment in the lumber industry was southern yellow 
pine. Mill operators in that lumber are kept very 
busy delivering product on back orders and on new 
orders that are continually flowing in. A distinct 
feeling of optimism regarding the outlook for 1916 
prevails antong the lumber manufacturers of the United 
States, especially the southern yellow pine contin- 
gent. Last week the shipments of the members of 
the Southern Pine Association exceeded the orders, 
and the orders exceeded the production for this week 
by 11.24 percent and shipments exceeded production 
for the week by 25.6 percent. This is a mighty good 
barometer and it is reasonable to expect that con- 
ditions will continue as they have existed during the 
fall, with a later increase in values. The strongest 
feature of the market is the demand for dimension 
and boards and ear material. It will be found by 
a careful study of the condition of stocks throughout 
the country that retailers will need a great deal more 
lumber to carry the yards over the holidays if the 
builders continue to use up stock at the pace that 
they are going at present. Not only is the demand 
for current consumption very heavy but shrewd buy- 
ers are beginning to send in inquiries and intimate 
that they will stock up right after the first of the 
year. They have evidently made up their minds that 
prices will not go lower, for the tendency seems to 
be upward. There seems to be a general apprehen- 
sion among the northern and middle western dealers 
that after inventory shall have been taken in the 
yards and factories it will be discovered that stocks 
are short, and this is bound to havea tendency to 
keep prices up. By reason of such considerations 
pronounced activity in large buying immediately after 
the first of the new year should not be amazing. 
Manufacturers are thoroughly convinced of this and, 
although they believe that buying will not be ex- 
cessive between now and inventory time, the present 
conditions of stocks, taken with the general condi- 
tions of trade, impress them with the belief that busi- 
ness conditions should move toward greater improve- 
ment rather than retrograde, but in view of the 
broken condition of the stocks in the South if the 
southern pine manufacturers’ orders run 50 percent 
of shipments, with the present orders on hand, they 
will still have more than a sufficient amount of busi- 
ness to carry them through to February 1. The ex- 
port situation is heavily handicapped by lack of ton- 
nage and excessive ocean rates, notwithstanding 
which the export trade continues of fair proportions. 


* * * 


Now that much of the pressure has been taken off 
of competition in the northern woods improved con- 
ditions are reported in northern pine. A much better 
trade is enjeyed; country yards are getting into the 
market and most of them report a steady business. The 
season’s cut of northern pine has largely been placed 
in pile at the mills and at the distributing points. Manu- 
facturers, dealers and wholesalers estimate that after 
inventory shall have been taken the demand will come to 
be close to equal to the present supply. Prices on all 
grades have held well during the year about to close and 
the coming year is expected to open with a firm market 
for all kinds of lumber and possibly higher quotations. 
Low grades have been in good request during the last 
half of the year, with the result that Nos. 4 and 5 boards 
are reported scarce. A little better than seasonable de- 
mand is reported from secondary points. Logging opera- 
tions are being pushed under the influences of favorable 
weather conditions, but operators find that labor is scarcer 
and that wages are higher than at earlier corresponding 


seasons, 
* ® ” 


The hemlock trade shares in the activity pertaining to 
other building woods. There has been a steady improve- 
ment from the slump suffered last summer. Firmer 
quotations are being made and Michigan and Wisconsin 
manufacturers are rapidly gaining back what they term 
strictly hemlock territory. Pennsylvania hemlock is in 
shorter supply, while the demand is maintained in larger 
volume when the lateness of the season is taken into 
consideration. Not for eighteen months has the hem- 
lock business been so properous as now. In the Wis- 





“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inaugurat- 
ing a new contest for retailers, on ‘‘How I Hold 
My Farm Trade.’’ For the best letters on this 
subject five prizes will be. awarded: First prize, 
$25 in cash; second prize, books valued at $10; 
third, fourth and fifth prizes, each, books valued 
at $5. See particulars of the contest on page 1. 














consin and Michigan primary markets and in Chieago 
belief is entertained that the hemlock outlook is fayoy. 
able to a vigorous start of the spring trade and that 
prices will be anywhere from $1 to 1.50 better than 
those obtaining November 1, as stocks in the hauds of the 
dealers will be reduced to normal by the beginning of 
the next building year. 


* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific coast are greatly improved, 
The demand is more urgent and fairly large for railroad 
and car shop material. The volume of the business 
handled at the present time is greater than for several 
months. Orders are freely offered. Some of the mills, 
however, are pretty well booked up on low fir prices and 
shingles. As a result they are not benefitted by the pres. 
ent price level, which is from 50 cents to $2 better on fir 
than what they booked their orders. West coast mills are 
already having trouble in securing rolling stock. Railroads 
have not kept up equipment during the last two years and 
unless they do considerable buying between now and the 
first of the year the indications are they will be unable 
to care for next spring’s business in good shape. Spruce 
is in strong demand and further shipments for Kuropean 
markets would greatly enhance values. The log market 
in the West is unchanged, but quotations are firm, many 
of the loggers refusing to sell any more of their product 
until prices show an advance over the basis that has 
existed for several months. There has been no further 
advance in red cedar shingles. Last week prices were 
put up 5 cents on stars and clears. Demand is small, 
In Caiifornia conditions are greatly improved. The vol: 
ume of trade handled is above normal so far as domestic 
shipments are concerned. The domestic cargo market 
has taken another jump, with the volume of order 
heavy. Redwood is firmer than for some time and steady 
in demand; the only weakness noticeable is in some 
items of the common grades. Conditions in the Flatheal 
Valley have not been marked the last week or ten days. 
There has been no improvement in prices and the demani 
has been inclined to weakness, for the belief is that as 
soon as crops in eastern Montana are marketed the 
yards in that territory will be forced into the market, 
because they have allowed their stocks to become greatly 
depleted. Logging operations are fairly well advanced. 


* * * 


The hardwood markets of the country show steady 
improvement. The consuming industries have been steady 
buyers all the year for lumber they needed for immediate 
use. There will be no forward buying until after the 
inventory period, but stocks in third hands are in such 
state that consumers will be forced to buy steadily if 
they have anything like a normal business. The oak 
situation is better this week than for some time; quarter 
sawed white oak is scarce and plain red is not over 
plentiful. The plain oak grades show gains in strength 
and flooring is also in good demand. In the East oak, 
poplar, ash, birch and chestnut are moving steadily. Rel 
gum and cottonwoed are attracting a good deal of at 
tention in the lower grades and even the outlook for the 
upper grades is much better than a few montis ag0. 
In the northern woods birch and maple are mentioned 
as prominent factors. Northern hardwood stocks are 
fully adequate to meet current wants, but manufacture! 
feel that after the first of the year the hardwood busines 
will be decidedly prosperous and they anticipate this 
demand by putting their best step forward in cutting 
timber this winter. 

* * * 

Cypress holds its own in a gratifying manner, on fait 
equality with the other divisions of the lumber trade. Ir 
quiries are heavy in volume and orders are more numerous 
The middle stocks have not accumulated, all of which 
helps the manufacturer to keep prices on a steady keel 
wants only. Factory stock is moving steadily and tank 
stock is in good request. Shingles and lath are moving 


at good prices, 
* * * 


Orders for North Carolina pine have improved to suth 
an extent that the mills are not disposed to sell ove! 
thirty days ahead. Inquiries are coming in in larg? 
volume the call being practically for every item on the 
list. Buyers insist on prompt delivery and are 0 
quibbling over values. The tendency of the market 3s 
strongly upward. On stock sizes for box material most 
of the mills operating are practically sold out and they 
are not inclined to take new business in the face of 4! 


advancing market. 
\ * * * 


The troubles of the eastern spruce manufacturer are 
being gradually dissipated. The market is firmer tha" 
a week ago and the demand is steady, Export busines 
is falling off, owing to the excessive freight rates, but 
this has been offset by the better domestic demand. The 
building outlook is good, the weather up to date beilg 
decidedly open, allowing builders to rush pbuilding 
completion. 
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Dogmatism is to be avoided in times like these or at 
least that obstinate sort of dogmatism that leaves no 
way out but, offensive in its form, leads to other differ- 
ences than those of reason. Such is much of the discus- 
sion now going on as to what conditions in industry and 
trade will obtain after the war with the now belligerent 
countries is ended and what the effect upon themselves 
will be. Too much of it leaves open no door for retreat. 
This is unfortunate, for the questions are now in vary- 
ing degrees vital to our interests and should, if possible, 
be worked out on the basis of a broad, national intelli- 
gence. It is fortunate, however, that most of them do 
not come within the blighting influence of that sort of 
partisanship that grows out of the politics of place but 
rather is based upon the partisanship of economics or 
upon a mere insistence upon opinion. We are in some 
danger of working for the success of our individual ideas 
just for the sake of success. We are getting up new 
‘*schools of thought’’ on various things that don’t need 
‘“schools of thought’’? to promote them. We are taking 
time in building up our intellectual alliance and forget- 
ting that, after all, the matters with which we have to do 
are very practical and immediate. 


* * * 


Among these important subjects or subjects that when 
the war is over will be of great importance and that will 
clamor for immediate solution is as to the emigration 
policy of the nations affected. People are now insisting 
that the whole world will flow to the United States to 
escape the after effects of the war and that we must 
begin work on our levees at once. Others insist that 
there will be no immigration at all to speak of and that 
we should begin laying our traps to inveigle as many 
as possible of the people that are left over there to help 
us out in our land settlement problems and our problems 
of cheap labor. Some have it that there is to be a tre- 
mendous advance in wages; others that it will be a gen- 
eration or perhaps 100 years before the income of the 
ordinary people will come up to what it was before the 
catastrophe. Some have it that the United States will 
have the world’s markets before it to pick from at any 
price it pleases; others that we will be flooded with 
goods of European manufacture at lower prices as rep- 
resented in day’s wages than ever before. 

* * * 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that just so 
far as is humanly possible there should be no disputes 
over these matters; that it is the duty of business men, 
financiers and economists in this country to give non- 
partisan study to these questions, and to determine if 
possible what the likely thing is and to do that with 
such economies and mutual good faith that there will be 
no bitterness while the process is going on, or afterward 
in case the tentative conclusions we reach have to be 
changed. If it be possible in all friendliness and yet 
with fullest recognition of facts and a surrender to those 
facts to come to common standpoints much will have 
been gained. In fact, without it, how any state of prep- 
‘aration to meet the future is to be arrived at is difficult 
to see. It isn’t of any special importance in the emer- 
gency as to whether free trade or protective policy is to 
prevail in making a tariff; it is not of much account as 
‘o whether the subject of immigration develops a know- 
nothing policy or otherwise, but it is of importance that 
we get together on the most reasonable basis possible. 

* * * 

We believe that President Wilson on the whole is, in 
his disposition and makeup, a broad minded, conscientious 
‘an, one who wishes to get at the truth of things and to 
‘ollow the truth along practical lines to ends that shall 
be for the welfare of the people. Now, President Wilson 
iiust not be too insistent on his own policies; he must 
verhaps be willing to surrender something that is to him 
ot large importance for the sake of reaching a common 
ground. The leaders in the various parties in Congress 
ust forget about leadership and seek to arrive at the 
good of the people regardless of those to whom the re- 
wards of leadership shall fall. 

* * * 
; This is taking an idealistic view of the possibilities of 
suman nature and of politics as they perform, and yet 
“story has seen the people of the United States and their 
“epresentatives rising above party and in an emergency 
throwing overboard every consideration but the common 
welfare. Such an emergency is here or soon will be, and 
*s that emergeney developes its importance in its intimate 
bearing upon the welfare of the ordinary people we shall 


find the people and their selected representatives alike 
yielding somewhat for the sake of the common welfare. 
* * * 

What are the matters that require special preparedness? 
The answer is every matter, both foreign and domestic, 
for just as a whole wide range of international trade lies 
at our hands to be sorted over and accepted or rejected 
(in which latter case we perhaps reject it all) so our 
own domestic trade may have to be abandoned in part 
or supported by main strength in part. The very warmth 
of the discussion that is going on regarding so many of 
these questions indicates the fact that the doctrinaires 
themselves, no matter how clearly they think they may 
see the future nor how strongly they seek to impress their 
views upon the people, are not safe followers in these 
times or, rather, where there are two opinions from 
equally competent sources the layman has to act as a 
judge in the case and do his own choosing as to the 
merits of the arguments presented. That is what the 
people will do and are already beginning to do, but if 
there is any such thing as an expert in any line his 
excuse for existence is that he knows more about it than 
does the ordinary citizen or he who is concerned with 
it. If he does not know more than the average man 
he has no right to be called an expert. It is now being 
demanded of these experts that they shall lay aside so 
far as they can all their special pride of knowledge and 
that they shall get together on the plainest, most funda- 
mental statement of facts. Sometimes an economic 
theory is in long process of development, with nothing 
so urgent about it but what infinite study can be given 
to it, but now we are confronting at pretty close quarters 
questions the answers to which will not wait. 


* * * 


Another feature of this situation that should be rec- 
ognized is that since we can not tell on the basis of De- 
cember, 1915, what may be the situation in December, 
1917, or whatever date may express the close of the war, 
we must be prepared to meet not a different situation so 
much as alternative situations. We must have machinery 
so flexible and yet so strong that it will meet any prob- 
able emergency and strain. For that reason our prep- 
aration should lie not so much in the preparation of 
specific tools or methods as in our ability to apply the 
machinery or methods that will fit the case as it arises; 
our methods must not be inflexible but adaptable. For 
that reason we have suggested, to meet what may be a 
long international trade competition, not a particularly 
framed tariff bill with rates anticipatory of what we 
think may be needed but rather the establishment of a 
tariff commission to acquire the power under the general 
authority of Congress and in line with the particular 
tariff policy of the House of Representatives to adapt 
the tariff and all its machinery and methods to the new 
emergencies as they may arise. We want the Govern- 
ment to assume or to pass on somewhere the power in 
each case to meet every emergency and to do it prac- 
tically and efficiently. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
objected to the Ship Purchase Bill because it believed 
that that bill would not and could not meet the emer- 
gency which alone would justify its so pronounced de- 
parture from the old time policies of this Government. 
This country wants policies well defined that are in them- 
selves reasonably in accord with the traditions of this 
Government and yet, if necessary, go sufficiently beyond 
whatever we have laid down in the past to meet in an 
effective way these problems that are arising and are 
sure to arise. Look at what has been accomplished by 
the belligerents in this war in the way of conserving 
and organizing their resources. Look how slow some 
of them were, how tremendously efficient others were, 
and examine the results. This country wants to be in 
position to do the right and necessary thing when the 
thing itself is defined and the time comes. 

* * * 

Some of the critical points in the railroad freight sit- 
uation are in the eastern terminals, where some of the 
roads have taken the rather unusual step of establishing 
an embargo and refusing to take any more freight of- 
fered for export until the situation is cleared up. It is 
said that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Pennsylvania have both taken this step and other roads 
are thinking of doing so. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can give no relief—at least not so long as the 
roads are doing their best under the circumstances, 
There simply are not ships enough to carry the business. 
In October alone exports to the value of approximately 
$175,000,000 left New York on 393 ships. How much 


“could not be shipped because of lack of vessel room is 


merely intimated by the big figures of loaded ears stalled 
for lack of place to unload. 
* * * 

While President Wilson is understood to be opposed to 
an inheritance tax it is believed that his opposition will 
not. be sufficient to defeat it as a measure when it is pre- 
sented with the authority of the congressional heads of 
the party in power. The feeling seems to be growing 
among the leaders in both parties that the inheritance 
tax offers opportunity for a material increase in Govern- 
ment revenues with less injustice to anyone than any 
other sort of tax that has to do with transfers rather than 
with tangible values. The idea now is to have a heavily 
graduated inheritance tax dependent upon the size of 
the inheritance, the relationship between the testator and 
the beneficiary as the two principal points. In fact, it 
follows in principle the English system. The chief objec- 
tion is arising from the State rights advocates who do not 
like the centralizing policies that are showing themselves 
nowadays. 

* * * 

The administration, perhaps more emphatically the 
Treasury Department, is eager to avoid the issue of 
bonds, so any means will be taken to raise revenue with- 
out laying a burden upon the future that will not too 
quickly draw the fire of public and party indignation. 
So determined in this purpose that so far the proposition 
to issue the Panama bonds that are now in the Treasury 
and have not been issued because the canal has so far 
been paid for largely out of current revenue is rejected. 
The bonds were authorized with the feeling that the 
Panama Canal was not a thing that should be paid for 
by this generation -but if there ever were an enterprise 
that should be paid for in part by the future generation 
it was this. If $225,000,000 of these bonds could be sold 
at par it would greatly relieve the Treasury. Undoubt- 
edly our Federal Government, our States and municipal- 
ities have all gone too far in loading on to the future 
investments that are primarily for the benefit of the 
present. But when the situation is so important and so 
much depends as to the future upon it the grounds for 
that attitude should be reéxamined as to particular cases. 

* * * 

As to what effect the end of the war will have upon 
the metallurgical industries and trade is a question of 
serious importance. Our steel business is at its high 
mark and so also is our trade in copper and in goods in 
which copper finds a large place. Many have feared 
that when the war demand should cease there will be a 
terrific slump in the markets, especially for iron and rub- 
ber, that will do untold damage. The better opinion, 
however, is arising that there will not be an absolute 
chopping off of business in steel and copper nor in a 
good many others of the raw materials. A tremendous 
amount of rehabilitation will have to be done. The mar- 
kets are expected to be well drained of pig iron and steel 
billets and copper stocks. From the leaks through the 
censorship we can understand to what straits the foreign 
Governments are reduced to obtain the copper they need, 
and while we are not so much interested in tin and zine 
yet the situation must be the same in those metals. It 
is more likely that four or five years will pass after the 
war demand proper ceases before production, consump- 
tion and stocks on hand will be adjusted to normal 


conditions. 
* * * 


The interesting and startling event of the week was the 
commandeering by the Canadian Government of grain in 
the elevators. The story is yet incomplete as to details. 
The total quantity is said to be about 20,000,000 bushels 
and the price about $1.04 or $1.0414, though whether 
that price is an immediate one or the price that is to 
be paid for the grain as it is actually taken over is not 
definitely known. In fact, there is a good deal of hazi- 
ness about the details of the transaction as it is pro- 
posed. If it were an out and out purchase its effect 
would soon be dissipated. If it were to be handled so 
as to meet market conditions as they might arise it could 
be very influential on the markets, though not unless 
the plan were extended to cover a much larger quan- 
tity. There is chance for infinite speculation regarding 
the methods and effects of this procedure. Its immediate 
effect on the grain market was very plain, but when it is 
considered that the Government took over only 20,000,000 
out of a supposed export surplus for Canada alone of 
an enormously greater output it is evident that the method 
can not be stopped there and accomplish anything of 
importance. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Carl Robert Lundin, maker of some of the largest telescopes 
in the world, died at his home at Cambridge, Mass., November 
28. The great 40-inch telescope at the Yerkes observatory was 
the work of Mr. Lundin. 

A company at Kenosha, Wis., has succeeded in making black 
aniline dye which is declared to be equal to the German dye. 

Announcement was made November 26 that work on a dirig- 
ible balloon for the navy will begin at the navy yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., December 15. The airship will be 175 feet long 
and 50 feet in diameter and will cost $30,000. 

John Hays Hammond, jr., member of the aeronautical divi- 
sion of the naval advisory board, who has just returned from 
Europe, declares that the United States should have at least 
2,000 aeroplanes ready to be sent into the air at a moment's 
notice. 

Representatives of a group of Russian banks are negotiating 
with bankers at New York tor a new credit to the amount ot 
$60,000,000 to be used to pay for Russian purchases in the 
United States. The Russian Government earlier this yeal 
borrowed $25,000,000 at New York on bankers’ acceptances. 

Orders for copper aggregating about 200,000,000 pounds, 
nearly one-fifth of the annual production of the United States, 
have been placed by German representatives with copper con- 
cerns in this country, it was reported November 30. 

With exercises in the public schools and ceremonies by clubs, 
Hannibal, Mo., November 30 celebrated the eightieth birthday 
anniversary of Mark Twain. 

Governor Whitman, of New York, announced November 30 
that an armored train, valued at $150,000, and an armored 
aeroplane, for use of the militia, had been donated to the 
State by patriotic citizens. 

Victor Carlstrom, an aviator, completed a 600-mile flight 
from ‘toronto, Ont., to New York when he landed at Gov- 
ernors Island November 26. The flight which began Novem- 
ber 25 was intended as a test for a new motor and other 
equipment. 

Wireless telephony soon will extend around the world, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels told guests at a banquet given at 
the Lotus Club at New York November 27 in honor of John J. 
Carty, who recently has succeeded in extending the use ot the 
wireless telephone, 

Cc. M. Levey, general manager of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, announced at San Francisco November 27 that his road 
would soon emerge from its present receivership with means 
provided for the construction of branch lines at a cost of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. 

The Army football eleven defeated the Navy team at New 
York November 27 by a score of 14 to UV. President Wilson, 
his fiancee (Mrs. Norman Galt), Secretary of War Garrison, 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels and a score of men prominent 
in official life were among the more than 40,00U persons wno 
watched the game. 

Henry Ford, of Detroit; Mich., bas chartered space in 
the Oscar IJ and the Frederick JJ to carry a peace contingent 
to Europe. It has been announced that 18U guests will leave 
on the ships December 8, including newspaper men, besides 
the official staff and promoters of the trip. 

The hunting toll in eighteen States for the season which 
ended November 30 is 59 dead and 66 injured, compared with 
111 dead and 162 wounded a year ago. Michigan, as during 
the last several years, leads in the number of dead, with 
tourteen. 

Concerted efforts by all the eastern railroads to relieve the 
freight congestion along the Atlantic seaboard were planned 
November 5U at a meeting of the presidents of the trunk lines 
held in New York at the office of President Rea, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The primary trouble is attributed to tue 
abbormal quantity of trafiic offering for export and the inabil.- 
ity tor prompt clearance of it by vessels owing to their 
scarcity. 

President Wilson’s international toast to be offered at the 
adjournment of the “gathering of nations” at noon on closing 
day, December 4, at tue Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in the Court of the Universe, was made public at San 
l’rancisco November 30. Efforts are under way to have tne 
toast given simultaneously in various parts of the United 
States and in many cities of other parts of the world at 
12 o'clock noon, San Francisco time, 

Thirty-one workmen were killed and six probably fatally 
injured November 30 in an explosion of four tons of black 
powder at the Upper Hagiey yard of the Du Pont Powder 
Company, near Wilmington, Vel. The cause of the blast is not 
known. 

The stucent council of Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Mass., November 29 declared in favor of a system of voluntary 
military training for students, 

What is said to be a record in radio transmission was es- 
tablished November 29 when an operator for the Federal Wire- 
less Telegraph Company at Honolulu, T. H., picked up mes- 
sages being transmitted from Nauen, Prussia, to Tuckerton, 
N. J., approximately 9,000 miles away. 

The Government's case against officials of the Hamburg- 
American line on trial for conspiracy to deceive and defraud 
the United States by dispatching relief steamers with sup- 
plies from American ports to German cruisers at sea in 1914 
was closed at New York November 29. ‘The defense presented 
all its evidence November 30 and the case was given to the 
jury December 1. 


Business is steadily improving, prosperity is returning and 
there will be no more currency panics, according to Charies 8. 
Hamlin, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, in an address 
at the banquet of the Western Economic Society at Chicago 
November 26. 

Articles for the incorporation of the Maine Aeronautical 
Coast Patrol Association were adopted at a meeting at Port- 
land November 26. It was announced that Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary had consented to become president of the 
organization, which will maintain stations from which aerial 
reconnaissances of the Maine shore can be made in connection 
with the coast defense work. 


C. T. Haia, an engineer of the Chinese ministry of communi- 
cations, who arrived in Pittsburgh November 25, said the 
Chinese Government contemplates the construction of 4,000 
miles of railroad and he had been commissioned to investigate 
American standards with a view to placing orders in this 
= for steel rails and other railroad supplies and equip- 
ment. 


The greater part of the United States exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition will be installed at 
the Panama exposition, it was reported at San Francisco 
December 1, with the announcement that the United States 
naval collier Mars had been designated to carry the exhibit 
to the isthmus and would leave San Francisco for Panama 
December 24. 


The New York Central and all the other railroads in the 
socalled eastern trunk line territory which have not already 
done so will put. their passenger rates on a 2%4-cent a mile 
basis on January 1. 

Lieut. R. C. Saufley at the Pensacola aviation station estab- 
lished a new altitude record for hydroaeroplanes recently 
when he ascended 8,400 feet, carrying a passenger, as com- 
pared with a previous mark of 5,100. 


A net cash balance of $1,040,000 will be on hand after the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition closes December 4 
and the buildings are sold or torn down, officials estimated 


December 1. This sum, they said, would be the largest profit 
ever realized in an American world’s fair. 


Washington. 


Secretary of War Garrison November 28 issued a formal 
statement arraigning former President William H. Taft for 
having lent his name to what are termed “statements men- 
dacious in character and mischievous in intent” with relation 
to conditions in the Philippine Islands under the present ad- 
ministration. 


An appeal to the country for the fullest measure of national 
preparedness, not only against foreign foes but enemies at 
home, will be made by President Wilson in his annual address 
to Congress. 

In a formal statement issued November 25 Secretary Mc- 
Adoo estimates, assuming that Congress will continue in effect 
the present emergency tax law and customs duty on sugar, 
that $112,806,394 in additional revenue will be needed for tne 
Government’s expenditures for 1917, including $93,800,000 for 
new measures for national defense. Mr. McAdoo advocates 
increases in internal taxation rather than issuance of bonds 
to raise this amount. 


Reopening of the steel foundry at the New York navy yard 
was ordered November 26 by Secretary Daniels because delays 
in delivery of castings by steel companies are hampering con- 
struction work for the navy. The plant which has a capacity 
only for castings up to four tons in weight has not been in 
operation for some years. 

The national naval militia board will meet in Washington 
December 6 to consider plans by which the States can.put the 
new militia regulations into effect. 

Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior, probably will be 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court bench if Con- 
gress passes an act retiring Associate Justice Lamar because 
of ill health. 


Congress is to be requested to allow two envoys from the 
women voters of the West to speak from the floor of the House 
of Representatives. 

Women in all walks of life are signing the national service 
register which has just been opened by the woman’s section of 
the Navy League and are placing their services at the disposal 
of the country. : 

Secretary McAdoo’s plan for raising by internal taxes the 
additional revenue needed by the Government to meet a deficit 
and cover the initial expense of army and navy increases was 
indorsed November 26 by Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
chairman of the finance committee. 


New disclosures rivaling in importance those which led to 
the prosecution of Robert Fay in New York are expected by 
the Department of Justice, it became known November 27 as 
a sequel to the arrest of C. C. Crowley in San Francisco 
November 26 in connection with alleged plots against muni- 
tions factories. 





FOREIGN. 


An impressive ceremony in honor of the memory of Miss 
Edith Cavell, the British nurse executed by the Germans in 
Belgium, was held at the Trocadero in Paris November 28 
under ‘the auspices of the League for the Rights of Man. 
Among those who attended were President and Mme. Poincare. 

At the national convention of the No Conscription Fellow- 
ship held at London November 27 a resolution was passed 
unanimously to resist conscription whatever the penalties. 
The meeting was attended by delegates from various parts ot 
the country. 


The Canadian Government has seized all high grade wi) iit 
in elevators from Fort William on Lake Superior to the \t- 
lantic coast, estimated at about 20,000,000 bushels. The 
tion was taken under the special war act by the Canad in 
grain commission to prevent wheat from being held up 
vata and to prevent speculators from boosting 
price. 

An official report from Berlin issued November 28 s:\s 
eighteen ships with a total tonnage of 112,082 have been suk 
by submarines of the Central Powers in the Mediterrane::: 
Sea up to date. 

Colonel Maitland, of the British royal naval air servic. 
jumped with a parachute November 27 from an aeroplai: 
which was 10,000 feet in the air over London. He landj 
safely. 

Viscount Bryce November 26 made public at London i! 
details of further Armenian massacres which in a letter accor 
panying them he says “surpass in horror, if that were pos 
sible,” what has been published already. 


Speaking as the guest of honor at the American Luncheon 
Club at London November 26 Sir Edward Carson, former at 
torney general, discussed “The Duty of Neutrals.’”’ He ex 
pressed the fear that international law had been entire|\ 
abolished or at any rate greatly encroached upon by the im 
potence of the neutrals themselves. 


Herbert L. Samuel, postmaster general, has been given a 
seat in the British cabinet. He has been appointed chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, the post recently vacated by Win 
ston Spencer Churchill. 

The German Federal Council has adopted a preliminary Dill 
for taxing the war profits of joint stock companies and corpo 
rations. The present bill merely requires that companies 
carry as reserve half the profits earned in making war supplies 
and invest them separately from the ordinary resources, thus 
— them in readiness for the final decision of the Govern 
ment. : 


Japanese naval estimates for 1916 total about 100,000,000 
yen ($50,000,000), a decrease of 6,000,000 yen from the 1915 
budget. A supplementary expenditure of 45,000,000 yen for 
the construction of new warships will be spread over a pericd 
of four years. The allotment for 1916 is 6,000,000 yen. 

Monastir, Serbia, was formally surrendered to the Bulga- 
rians November 29. Premier Pachitch and members of the 
Serbian cabinet arrived November 28 at Scutari, which will 
be the seat of the Serbian Government. 


At the opening of the sixth war session of the reichstag 
November 30, President Kaempfe aserted that. Germany was 
far from starving and that the financial resources are suffi- 
cient to carry on the war without outside aid. 


British casualty lists published during November total 1,232 
officers and 45,184 non-commissioned officers and men in all 
fields of war, bringing the total since the beginning of hostili- 
ties up to approximately 600,000. 


Following & stormy debate the French Chamber of Deputies 
November 30 passed a bill authorizing the minister of war to 
call to the colors the young conscripts of the class of 1917, 
without specifying any date. 


In answer to questions put by the Earl of Portsmouth in 
the British House of Lords December 1, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, minister without portfolio in the British cabinet, 
said, ‘The declaration of London has no international validity 
and adoption of the declaration by an order in council does 
not involve the creation of an international tribunal.” 

The annual meeting of the American chamber of commerce 
in Berlin, held November 30, was devoted chiefly to a discus- 


sion of the present trade conditions between Germany and the 
United States. 





HOLLAND A POOR MARKET FOR AMERICAN LUMBER. 





Imports of Wood Goods Are Small—Governmental Requirements Restrict Trade — Sawn 
Timber an Exception—Outlook Is not Encouraging. 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We duly received your 
favor of October 7, and thank you for the information 
contained therein in regard to conditions on your side. 

Since the outbreak of the war the volume of business 
in American wood goods done in Dutch ports has been 
very small, and this for the following reasons: 

With the exception of sawn pitch pine timber Holland 
is a comparatively small market for American wood goods 
and most of the lumber shipped in normal times to Rot- 
terdam is destined for Germany. Germany, however, is 
cut off entirely as far as the import via Dutch ports is 
concerned as all shipments for Holland have to be'con- 
signed to the Netherlands Overseas Trust Company (the 
N. O. T.), which means that the importer has to make a 
contract with the N. O. T. in which he declares that the 
goods will not be re-exported but are imported for con- 
sumption in Holland only. Shipments which are not con- 
signed to the N. O. T. are not allowed to enter our ports 
and as only Dutch importers can get permission from the 
N. O. T. to have their shipments consigned to her and 
they in their turn give a guaranty that nothing will be 
re-exported, all the imports into Holland since the out- 
break of the war have been for home consumption. As 
stated above, Holland is a rather poor market for Amer- 
ican wood goods and for this reason since the war started 
the shipments from America to Holland have been very 
small. 

With sawn timber it is a little different, and though 
also for this article the imports have decreased consider- 
ably some business has been done during the last six 
months and we have good hopes that this business will be 
continued, though on a smaller scale than in normal times. 
Holland always has been an important market for sawn 
timber, and the reason why the volume of business in this 
article has been reduced so much is, in the first place, be- 
cause all business. to Germany—in which country the 
Dutch timber importers used to sell a good deal of their 
stock—has been stopped through the contract they have 
to make with the N. O. T., and in the second place be- 
cause of the enormous freight rates which have to be 
paid the article has become so expensive that the im- 
porters are doing only a hand-to-mouth business and 
buy only enough to keep their business going. 

Concerning the prospects for 1916 we may say that 
these greatly depend on the time the war will last. If 
the war should last another year—and it looks as if this 
will be the case—we feel confident that the import of 


American wood goods into our country will be small and 
this for the same reasons as outlined above, but should 
the war be ended quickly the imports would at once in- 
crease considerably. Everybody looks for a brisk busi- 
ness in the lumber line as soon as the war is over, but 
when this will be nobody can tell as yet. 


StaHuL & Zoon. 


INSTRUCTION OFFERED ON LUMBER. 


The number of universities in the United States that 
have given definite and official recognition to the lumber 
industry in their curricula has been recently increased 
by the addition of the University of Minnesota, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The general extension division of this 
university announces a new and important course in 
‘Lumber and Its Uses.’’ In its announcement the uni- 
versity says that the course has been prepared for this 
work by one of the best authorities in the country and 
is planned to be of especial value to lumber dealers, con- 
tractors, carpenters, and all others whose work relates 
to the use of wood. In commenting on the importance 
of wood the official announcement says in part: 





While lumber is one of our most important natural re 
sources and one which requires more special information 
in its use than probably any other material, there has been 
available in form for systematic instruction less informa-~ 
tion on this subject than on any other material of any: 
where near equal importance. But little effort has been 
put forth to save those who deal with the use of woo 
from acquiring their information. by the slow and 0o°:- 
times bitter lessons of experience. 

The topics treated in this course will deal with tic 
structure of wood and its physical properties, standard 
grades and sizes of lumber; the selection, seasoning 2:1 
preservation of structural timbers; lumber prices, ‘'\¢ 
cost of wood construction, the specific uses of various 
commercial woods and the best methods of applying 
paint and stain to both exteriors and interiors. For 7's 
course the university will charge only $5, and this cov.’ 
the text book and a large amount of additional literat\: 
including the grading rules of all the leading associatis 
of lumber manufacturers together with a careful corr 
tion of all papers written by students of the course. _ 

Further details of the course and the manner in wh ¢h 
the instructions will be given may be obtained fr 
Richard R. Price, Director General Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PROPOSED BAN ON SHINGLES AROUSES PROTEST. 


Shreveport Lumbermen Vigorously Combat Suggested Ordinance — Unfair Attacks Attributed to Misinformation 
—Southern Pine Association Is Active in Defense of Wooden Roofing. 


SureEverort, La., Nov. 28.—The determined fight being 
waged by the local lumber fraternity, assisted by the 
Southern Pine Association through its representative, F. 
Vv. Dunham, against the section of the proposed new 
building code that would bar wooden shingles from all 
new construction in the city and from certain repaired 
structures, goes on with a vigor that suggests a ‘‘do or 
die’’? sentiment among the protestors. These are dis- 
tributing among the citizens information as to the true 
merits and safety of the wooden shingle, with a view 
of instilling public confidence in the product and of 
creating a sentiment against the proposed inhibition 
clause that would knock out its use. This information 
is especially intended to show the city officials why the 
measure should be modified to relieve the hardships that 
it, as it now stands, threatens to inflict on the timber 
industry and on the general public by barring the wooden 
covering by forcing property owners to use more 
expensive and, to say the least, no more trustworthy, 
roofing. 

Several articles have appeared during the last several 
days in the local news columns discussing the proposal to 
prohibit wooden shingles from being further used here. 
Mr. Dunham recently gave out an interview in which he 
declared that wooden shingles were not the causes of the 
many fires charged against them and that a survey of 
Shreveport was being prepared by an expert for data 
to show the council what it would cost to make the 
changes that the new code would require. He estimated 
that it would cost at least $750,000 to change from 
wooden to other roofs. 


Official Misinformation. 


In reply to the statement made by Mr. Dunham, City 
Commissioner George Thurber, of the department of 
public safety, with which the building inspector, the 
author of the new code, is connected, gave out a state- 
ment condemning wooden shingles. The commissioner 
began his statement by saying: 


Mr. Dunham, representing the Southern Pine Association, is 
trying to impress the people of this city that wooden shingles 
on roofs are not a fire menace. Anyone who has ever seen a 
fire of any size around shingle roofs knows from what he has 
seen that shingle roofs do catch fire from small sparks, and 
knows that Mr. Durham is, to say the least, inexact. 


Commissioner Thurber then cites two or three fires on 
the day of his interview, declaring that they were due to 
wooden roofs and further charging that several other 
roofs caught fire from sparks. He cited one instance in 
his memory when a fire broke out in a small shingled 
house and the shingles, he said, threw brands to other 
houses similarly roofed and caused thirteen of them to 
eatch fire, one fully 900 feet from the original fire. He 
recalled several other fires that have occurred in this 
city, and declared that during a blaze some time ago a 
house 1,000 feet away became ignited, and all because 
of a shingle roof. ‘‘None of these would have caught 
fire,’’ said the commissioner, ‘‘had it not been for shin- 
gle roofs.’? 

The commissioner’s statement, which was printed under 
the caption ‘‘Wood Shingles Are a Menace,’’ and made 
public, is regarded by the local lumbermen as a most un- 
fair attack on their ware and the result of much misin- 
formation. In continuance to the above quotations, this 
statement continues: 


The fire department of this city is never called out to a fire 
of any moment in a neighborhood in which shingle roofs pre- 
dominate without having shingle roofs catch fire from the 
origina! fire at distances anywhere up to 1,000 feet from the 
original fire. 

Mr. Dunham makes it appear that it is the intention of the 
ordinance to make everyone take off their shingle roofs and 
put on fire resisting roofing, when he knows that those clauses 
with reference to their removal after a certain number of 
years were merely set forth in the code as suggestions and are 
not to be considered for adoption at all. He merely takes this 
point to get people to believe that immediately upon adoption 
of the code their roofs will have to come off, with the result 
that ilLere will be a storm of protest against the shingle roof 
provicion: In addition to the cities named by Mr. Dunham, the 
following cities have passed ordinances forbidding the use of 
Shing] »s for roofing within their corporate limits: Brookline, 
Everett, Melrose, Summerville, Cambridge, Lynn, Quincy, Med- 
ford, Newton, Revere and Chelsey in Massachusetts ; Milwau- 
kee, Avgusta and Savannah in Georgia; Meridian in Missis- 
sippi; tlouston and Galveston in Texas; Bangor in Maine, 
and in: ay more; and in addition to this, what is of more con- 
cern t» Mr. Dunham’s employers, is that about fifty other cities 
in the United States are seriously considering ordinances pro- 
hibitine the use of wooden shingles on roofs. 

_ In » ference to insurance, a reduction of $1.50 a thousand 
1S Macs on buildings covered with fire resisting roofs, and the 
Same reduction is allowed on the contents of such buildings, 
wher: ‘ore it can be easily seen by the merest tyro that the 
chan’. of a house catching fire is lessened by the elimination 
of the wood shingles and that a corresponding’ saving is had 
in in: ‘vance premiums. 

_, This department and the officials of this city are working to 
the * of their knowledge and ability to do that which is 
best fo the people of this city. Mr. Dunham is working to 


the b 1 of his knowledge and ability for the interests who pay 
ae 1 this case the good of the people of this city is op: 
sec 


°C Co the financial income of those interests. The answer 
is pla'> to the most simple. 


Municipalities Approve Shingles, 


‘ The Southern Pine Association has prepared an answer 
10 these charges in an attempt to correct the wrong 
impressions about shingled roofs. This answer, which 








appeared on a full page of the Shreveport Times under 
the caption: ‘‘Large Cities of the United States Do not 
Prohibit the Use of Shingles in Residential Sections 
Under Their Codes of 1913, 1914, 1915,’’ cites statistics 
showing that shingles cause much less fire loss than do 
brick and other construction material. This page state- 
ment contains excerpts from codes of sundry cities in the 
United States showing the liberal use in residential dis- 
tricts of wooden roofs, especially for repairs. This use is 
permitted, says the statement, in Milwaukee, Birmingham, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Memphis, Detroit, Dallas, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane, New York and other big cities. 

Preceding the excerpts from codes of various cities 
is this significant assertion: 


While shingle roofs are barred in the fire limits, there is no 
restriction on the use of shingles in the residential section— 
less than 15 percent of American cities have barred the use of 
shingles in residence sections, and in several instances, such 
as Houston, Tex., these ordinances have recently been re- 
pealed. 


It is emphasized that many cities scientifically investi- 
gated the situation and learned that wooden roofs did 
not show dangerous fire losses, and further it is empha- 
sized that the proposed code for Shreveport would work 
a big hardship in the way of expense on the poor man 
who would have to buy more expensive building materials 
than lumber and shingles. The statement, which will 
no doubt set many citizens to thinking, starts out as 
follows: 


Building codes are a set of building ordinances enforced to 
secure safety to life and property. It is right that every 
city should have stringent regulations regarding the fire 
hazard. The conflagration district should be made as safe as 
it is possible to make it. A district next outside of the con- 
gested conflagration district should prohibit shingle roofs, and 
should also prohibit wooden buildings beyond certain areas 
unless a sufficiently clear space is maintained between the 
buildings and the lot line; outside of that district, however, 
and covering the main residence section of the city, the 
burning ratio (as shown by tables attached hereto) among 
separated dwellings caused from exposure has been too small 
to receive serious consideration. 

The lumber interests of Shreveport stand unqualifiedly for 
the passage of such ordinances and laws as will best serve 
this purpose. If the use of wood in construction is so regu- 
lated as to permit the greatest possible use with the greatest 
factor of safety, the lumber industry can but benefit along 
with the public welfare from the more favorable record that 
the usc of this material will show. There is no disposition on 
the part of the lumber interests to fight legislation that 
attempts to restrict the use of wood in those places where 
scientific men consider it unsafe to use it, but we do seek to 
prevent legislation that is unwise in its restrictions on the 
use of wood. Restrictions are in many instances based upon 
opinion rather than upon sound scientific facts, which results, 
in many cases, in restrictions too severe and in other cases 
restrictions too lax. 

Wood is the cheapest, most available and the best all-round 
building material known, and for ‘these reasons the rights, 
privileges and inclinations of the prospective builders should 
find their equations, and be considered in any proposed build- 
ing code or ordinance. To prohibit frame dwellings with 
shingle roofs from the main residence districts of towns and 
cities is a crime against the poor man who has an ambition 
to own his own home. Such restrictions place a heavy and 
unjust tax against home-owners. ‘They also add to the rental 
cost of the man who is unable to own his own home. 

Mr. McConnell’s proposed building code for Shreveport, in 
section 80, prohibits the use of shingles in every section of 
the city of Shreveport. He states that he expects attack on 
this section of the code by the lumber interests, principally by 
reason of commercial selfishness. It is but natural for the 
lumber interests to take active part in public agitation against 
such an ordinance, as the lumbermen are the natural spokes- 
men for the public in that they are best equipped with facts 
and general knowledge of conditions to show the injustice that 
would be worked by the passage of such an ordinance. None 
of the lumber manufacturing interests of Shreveport or vicin- 
ity manufacture shingles, yet they feel that the unwarranted 
attack on shingles calls for a statement by them of the facts 
in the case. The truth is there have never been any statistics 
produced to justify the many severe attacks upon the wooden 
shingle, and investigation of the record of fire losses indicates 
how unjust is the charge that frame structure and wooden 
shingles are responsible for these large losses. Whenever 
ordinances of this kind have been passed they have caused in- 
tense dissatisfaction on the part of the public and in several 
instances have already been repealed when the onerous and 
unnecessary burden that an ordinance of this kind places on 
the public is apparent. 


Insurance Companies Endorse Shingles, 


Then the Southern Pine Association’s statement cites 
records of different cities showing that the fire losses 
with wood constructed buildings have been extremely 
low compared with those of brick structures, and also 
showing a very small fraction of communicated fires 
from wooden buildings on fire. There are also data to 
show that insurance companies recognize the safety of 
wooden building risk, ‘‘when in a city like Seattle a 
rate is made of $1.15 on a downtown ‘fireproof’ risk, 
while on an uptown wooden dwelling the rate is 35 
cents.’?’? A careful and thorough investigation of the 
average city will show approximately the same percentage 
of small loss due to the wooden roof, says the state- 
ment. Regarding the Salem fire, often used to criticise 
wooden structures, it is declared to have been due to lack 
of water supply. Continuing the statement says: 

Insurance companies do not recognize that the shingle roof 
is a crime, as some would have us understand. They give the 


wooden construction building a much lower rate than the finest 
Supposedly fireproof downtown buildings and dwellings. In- 
surance rates on wooden buildings are as low as 23 cents a 
year, and on the socalled fireproof building the rate is usually 
from 90 cents up. 

In cities where codes have been based on erroneous theory, 
and not on statistical facts, and the use of shingles has been 
pee great dissatisfaction has arisen on the part of the 
public. 

Mr. McConnell states that his ordinance has been prepared 
by abstracting the best features from the ordinances of fifty of 
the leading cities of the United States. Why is it that these 
cities, particularly of the better class, with the best of engi- 
neering and architectural skill available to draft their build- 
ing codes, have not barred the use of shingles in the residen- 
tial area, and that in only a small percentage of the cities from 
the codes of which Mr. McConnell’s code is taken, and these 
the smaller ones whose funds do not permit them to make a 
thorough research and employ technical skill of the highest 
order, do we find that shingles are barred from construction in 
the residential districts? 


After citing the statistics from various cities, the 
Southern Pine Association continues its statement in con- 
clusion: 


We believe that a code should be compiled from the codes 
of those cities which by reason of their large population and 
great wealth have been able to make the most exhaustive 
research and command the services of men of the highest 
technical ability. Building codes vary to such a great extent 
that a code compiled by selecting a clause from this one and 
another from that one may either result in all that is good 
or all that is bad, depending upon the ideas and ideals of the 
compiler. Such a code will naturally tend to reflect such bias 
or prejudice as the compiler may consciously or unconsciously 
have, and if his selections are made from codes improperly 
prepared and based upon personal opinion and prejudice 
rather than upon scientific research it is evident that the best 
code will not be the result. If, in compiling a building code 
for Shreveport, the compiler is governed by the preponderance 
of evidence instead of the exception which appeals to his 
personal opinion, a sound and practical code will result. 

We are certain that if the Shreveport code is based on the 
codes of cities like Los Angeles, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Seattle, Minneapolis, Dalias, Toledo, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
New York and dozens of other cities in the United States with 
a population greater than Shreveport can expect to attain in 
fifty years, the use of shingles in the residence section of the 
city will not be barred, as shingles are not barred in any of 
the cities mentioned above. 


Lumbermen Desire Fairmmess Only. 


The same newspaper, the ‘Times, under the caption 
‘*Wood Shingles Are No Menace—Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation Objects to Barring Them From Shreveport 
Roofs,’’ contained the following news article, preceding 
the above mentioned advertisement and subsequent to 
articles referring to conferences and other activities by 
the lumbermen to have the proposed new building code 
amended so as to protect their interests from the clause 
inhibiting wooden roofs in residential sections: 


The Southern Pine Association has had an agent here for 
several days looking into the new building code with particular 
reference to the inhibition against the use of wooden shingles 
for roofs of dwellings. 

F. V. Dunham, who represents the pine people, is frank in 
declaring that there are many very excellent provisions in the 
new code. He further declares that the association he repre- 
sents is not opposed in any manner to the use of better build- 
ing materials. But he makes the point that pine shingles are 
not extra hazardous and that compelling tie use of other 
materials will work a great hardship on the property and home 
owner, without any compensatory saving in the way of fire 
risk and insurance. 

Mr. Dunham says that the fire ordinance drawn by Building 
Inspector and Fire Marshal McConnell has been very adroitly 
drawn and as a whole is a most excellent measure. But he 
qualifies this by pointing out that of the fifty-six ordinances 
considered in the drawing of the Shreveport ordinance only 
five prohibit the use of shingles in the residence districts. One 
of these is Birmingham, where there is a large iron and steel 
industry ; another is Denver, which feels constantly the influ- 
ence of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company; another is Salem, 
Mass., and another is Jacksonville, Fla. In the two last 
named cities disastrous fires have recently occurred. But it 
is his contention that the fires originated inside the houses 
and that no sort of roofing would have prevented the spread 
of the conflagration, once the fire got beyond control through 
the failure of the water supply. S 

He also points out that it will cost the people of Shreveport 
a vast amount of money to replace the shingle roofs with other 
materials. At the moment he is unable to give accurate data 
but he has put an expert to work on the maps showing the 
building construction of the city, to figure out just how many 
shingle roofs will have to be replaced, and soon will be pre- 
pared to give accurate estimates of the cost this will entail. 
Shingle roofs in the primary conflagration district are now 
barred. Within the secondary area, shingle roofs are to be 
replaced within five-years and in the tertiary area they are to 
be replaced within ten years. It is to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the cost of this work that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is having the survey made. In the absence of this 
survey, Mr. Dunham is of the opinion that replacing the roofs 
required by the ordinance will approximate $750,000 and pos- 
sibly more. 

The data he is gathering will be submitted to the city com- 
mission and will be discussed before the ordinance is finally 
adopted. 

“The ordinance on the whole is most excellent,” said Mr. 
Dunham. “It is a long step in the right direction and I am 
sure there is no intention anywhere to do injustice to the 
timber interests. Nor is there any disposition on the part of 
the timber interests to ask that any unsuitable construction 
be permitted. We feel we will be able to show the city com- 
missioners that shingles are not the cause of fires and that 
they will be willing to forego the inhibition they have 
planned.” 
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TELLS PIRE PREVENTION PLANS. 


Expert Declares Installation of Automatic Sprinklers 
Essential to Safety of School Buildings. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—At a recent mass meeting 
held in Faneuil Hall, this city, as a feature of ‘‘ Fire 
Prevention Day,’’ the question up for discussion was 
safety of school children and one of the most interest- 
ing and authoritative speakers was Prof. Charles B. 
Breed, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association; John A. O’Keefe, fire prevention 
commissioner for the metropolitan district of Boston, 
and others of that ilk whom many members of the lum- 
ber trade believe have injured the cause of fire prevention 
because they have made a business profession of it with- 
out the fundamental requisite of a technical training, 
seem to take the attitude that the only way to achieve 
safety from fire is to eliminate lumber as a building 
material, 

Protessor Breed’s address is that of a trained expert, 
and he makes the basic principle of his scheme of fire 
prevention the automatic sprinkler. In his talk Professor 
Breed suggested seven modifications as the least require- 
ments for making existing school buildings reasonably 
safe. They are as follows: 

Isolate the basement ; make all stairs over basement of fire- 
proof material and enclose stairways and other vertical shafts 
in fireproof construction ; remodel main entrance so that the 
doors line up with the stairs; install fire alarm boxes con- 
nected with the central fire station ; observe fire drills ; install 
automatic sprinklers in closets; establish regular inspection. 

In speaking of exits and patent outside fire escapes, 
Professor Breed said that the safest kind of an exit 
for students is one which is customarily used in daily 
entrance to and exit from a building. Continuing the 
speaker said: 

Outside fire escapes are practically never necessary in new 
construction and as a rule not necessary even in older build- 
ings. Where they are required is in cases where the existing 
exits are not sufficiently numerous to provide for the large 
number of occupants and where new exits can not be installed 
in a practical manner. Where such fire escapes are needed 
they should be enclosed so as to 
prevent accidents and to avoid 


market for a large percent of the yellow pine business 
of this section. The opening of the lines will mean 
reconstruction work on a large scale for which the lumber 
trade will be called on to the greatest extent. 

An arrangement was recently made at a conference 
held in Monterey by which the Southern Pacifie will run 
in connection with the National Railways of Mexico, 
operating a through express freight service for carload 


shipments. Eagle Pass has been made the gateway into 
Mexico. This service will be followed by the establish- 


ment of through Pullman service between Chicago, New 
Orleans and Mexico City. 

The Constitutional government is speedily rehabili- 
tating the physical condition of the National Railways, 
a thousand men being now at work between Piedras 
Negras and Saltillo. The closing of Mexico as a market 
was the biggest piece of misfortune to the lumber trade 
of the Southwest since 1907, not even the war in Europe, 
during its early stages, having affected the southern 
yellow pine business as seriously. Today, while Euro- 
pean orders and car material demands are piling up, the 
opening of the Mexican field is being looked upon as 
the final realization of the dreams and hopes of the 
southwestern lumber industry. 





SEES HUGE PILE OF PULPWOOD. 


Contains Over 1,000,000 Logs; Worth $135,000; Is 
100 Feet High; 15,000 Cords. 





Mount Orne, N. H., Nov. 22.—An AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN correspondent thought he had found the biggest pile 
of pulpwood in the world when he came through this lit- 
tle town of a dozen farmhouses with one tiny, from- 
safety-pin-to-farm-machinery country store and saw a 
$135,000 heap of peeled spruce pulpwood awaiting ship- 
ment to the mills of the American Realty Company. 
There are over 1,000,000 logs in the great heap and the 
highest pinnacle is more than 100 feet high. 

This mammoth mountain of pulpwood logs was cut in 
the mountain forests in the vicinity of Pittsburg, N. H., 
and was driven down the Connecticut River to Mount 


— 


SALESMEN INVADE NEW ORLEANS. 


Representatives of Cypress Company in “Biennial” 
Convention—To Study Manufacturing Conditions, 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 29.—A friendly invasion of 
New Orleans took place last night when the salesinen of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company descended from 
three of the four quarters of the compass for the 
‘“biennial’’? convention,» summoned by Manager /'rank 
N. Snell. Today visitors were very much in evidence 
around the company’s offices, which they have made 
headquarters. Tonight there will be entertained by 
Manager Snell at a ‘‘family dinner’’ in the Monteleone 
hotel. Tomorrow, organized into six squads ‘‘ personally 
conducted’? by members of the general office force, they 
depart for a ten-day tour of the mills whose product is 
handled by the Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 

The expedition is so organized that each of the sales- 
men will visit every one of the mills, in order that he 
may get acquainted at first hand with the product which 
he markets, study mill manufacturing methods and get 
a thorough knowledge of conditions at this end of the 
line that will be helpful to himself and his customers 
hereafter. The reorganization of the grading rules, de- 
cided upon at the semiannual of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association in Jacksonville, Fla., recently, 
will likewise be studied carefully under practical condi- 
tions. 

The grand tour ends December 10. On the following 
day the visitors, reassembled in New Orleans, will meet 
the manufacturers at a banquet, whereat business views 
as well as jokes: will be swapped. 

On the initiative of Manager Snell, the ‘‘ Louisiana 
Red’’ has made these biennial meetings of its salesmen 
a regular feature of its program, with eminently satis- 
factory results all round. The roster of out-of-town rep- 
resentatives gathered here today includes: 

F. W. Aldrich, Toronto, Can.; H. P. Altman, Chicago; 
William F. Bell, Toledo, Ohio; ©. D. Bowman, Emporia, Kan.; 
F. R. Breaux, Fort Worth, Tex.; J. G. Byers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; S. W. Collins, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; S. L. Downman, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. D. Farley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hubert Gregg, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; L. E. Hoover, jr., Memphis, Tenn. ; H. A. Hoover, 
Ashley, Ill.; H. H. Hoyt, St. Joseph, Mo.; H. M. Humphrey, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; Frank Lehmann, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; J. J. Liete 





snow and ice in the winter 
time. 

In comparing brick and 
wooden school buildings Pro- 
fessor Breed said: 


—— 


The older brick buildings are | 
no more safe from basement 
fires than wooden buildings be- 
cause the framing of their inte- 
rior is almost identical. Fires 
will spread practically as 
quickly inside of a brick build- 
ing as in a wooden building if 
the interior construction is 
faulty. Wooden floors are 
practically the rule in all of 
these older school buildings. 
The existence of this condition 
presents the practical necessity 
of increasing the fire resistance 
of these floors. *. * * Great 
care must be taken to avoid hollow spaces in the walls and 
in the ceilings. 


TO ESTABLISH PERMANENT EXHIBIT. 


DeEtRoIT, MicH., Nov. 30.—Lumber will play its proper 
part in a new permanent building materials exhibit to be 
established by the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change, an exhibit which will occupy the entire fourth 
floor of the Penobscot Building, one of the city’s largest 
office structures, and will be probably the greatest per- 
manent building materials exhibit in the United States. 

It is very probable that the newly organized Detroit 
Lumber Board of Trade will place the permanent exhibit 
it plans to establish as a part of the mammoth show. It 
is believed the exhibit, which will cover wood in every 
form, will make lumber the distinctive feature. 

An annual appropriation of money to be spent in ad- 
vertising the display will make it known not only in the 
city but throughout Michigan as well. Personal letters 
will be mailed to all prospective builders, inviting them 
to view the exhibit as a whole and then trusting to the 
various materials to speak for themselves. The plan 
will bring actual results in sales, in the opinion of the 
exchange executives. W. A. C. Miller, one of the organ- 
izers of the new Detroit Lumber Board of Trade and 
vice president of the builders’ exchange, is a hearty 
supporter of the plan. 


| 








LIFT EMBARGO INTO MEXICO. 


Southwestern Lumbermen Pleased by News — Big 
Lumber Trade Follows. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 30.—Lumbermen in this section 
hail with delight the announcement made by the Sunset 
Central lines late Monday night that the embargo on 
traffic into Mexico, which has been in effect since Febru- 
ary, 1915, has been lifted, and the moving of freight 
into the southern republic will begin immdiately over 
the Southern Pacific. 


This will mean the opening of a field for the lumber - 


industry to which the Southwest has been looking for- 
ward for nearly three years, as Mexico, and especially 
the territory now controlled by Carranza, has been the 








A $135,000 PILE OF PULPWOOD AT MOUNT ORNE, N. H. 


Orne. There the sticks were heaped ‘up, 15,000 cords in 
all, valued at $9 a cord. It is said that this is the largest 
pile of pulpwood to be found anywhere in New Hamp- 
shire and probably anywhere in New England. 

The American Realty Company of Portland, Me., a 
subsidiary of the International Paper Company, is ship- 
ping the pulpwood at the rate of ten cords daily and at 
that rate it will take until next spring to clean it all up. 
The foreman in charge of the ‘‘yard’’ said that this 
year’s cut was ‘‘small,’? as next year his company ex- 
pects to cut 40,000 cords of pulpwood in the same local- 
ity. 

Remarkable speed is attained im handling the short logs 
with a chain conveyor. The conveyor is portable and is 
placed around on the big pile of logs wherever it will 
do the most good. It is used not only to bring the logs 
down and load them on freight cars as wanted, but also 
to pile the logs up. 

‘*T’d hate to saw that pile,’’ commented a traveling 
salesman to an interested trainman. A short time later, 
just before the train pulled into Lancaster, this salesman 
announced that he had figured the thing out as follows: 
If a man should saw each log in the pile in three pieces 
at the rate of a log in two minutes and keep working 
at that rate eight hours a day, including Sunday, he 
would clean up the pile in about 12 years. 

The pile will make 15,000 tons of pulpwood, which on 
the accepted basis that a ton of pulpwood makes a ton 
of paper would give 30,000,000 Ibs. of paper. 





“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers prizes 
to the value of $50 for the best letters on ‘‘How 
I Hold My Farm Trade.’’ This contest is now 
open and will close March 1, 1916. Every re- 
tailer in the country districts is vitally inter- 
ested in getting and holding the farm trade and 
this contest is inaugurated with a view to help- 
ing solve this problem. Read the particulars of 
the contest on page 1. 
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A UNIQUE AND TIMELY 
SOUVENIR. 


From the office of the see- 
retary of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans 1s 
being sent out a unique and 
timely souvenir that can not 
fail to impress on all who receive it the value of cypress 
especially for bungalow construction. This souvenir is en- 
titled ‘‘Cypress Play-O Card’’ and is a complete cutout 
card in colors of a cypress bungalow. Complete instruc: 
tions are given as to how to play with this cypress play-0 
card and the cutting out and putting together of this 
bungalow is sure to be intensely interesting to children 
and to their elders as well. The card bears the informa- 
tion that working plans and full specifications for this 
bungalow will be sent free to all who are pleased with this 
little toy. In providing this play-o card for distribution 
free to any one who may ask tor it, Secretary Watson 
has not only provided means for giving pleasure to the 
children but has provided a splendid advertisement for 
cypress, the ‘‘wood eternal.’? 





CEMENT-CONSTRUCTED PLANT BURNED. 


WILMINGTON, Vt., Dec. 1.—The new cement-constructed 
plant of the Ludington Manufacturing Company, the 
principal woodworking industry in this section ot New 
England, was completely destroyed by fire today, causing 
loss estimated at more than $100,000. About 200 em 
ployees, all skilled workmen, are thus thrown out of work. 
This is a serious blow to the prosperous little town 0 
Wilmington, as the cement buildings destroyed by fire 
afforded employment to about half of the working popu 
lation. Woodworking factories and the Deerfield Lumber 
Company are the only industries in Wilmington. The 
fire fighting forces of the town could do nothing with 
the fire. Inclosed within the heavy cement walls, the 
windows furnishing effieient draft, the flames developed 
tremendous heat and in a few minutes much valuable 
machinery, stocks of rare hardwoods and all the finished 
product had been consumed. It is said now that if the 
factory had been of wooden construction with automatic 
sprinkler protection it would have been saved, but the 
cement construction amounted practically to nothing less 
than a huge stove. 

The Ludington Manufacturing Company came here 
recently from Ludington, Mich. It used about 15,000 
feet daily of hardwoods, the principal output being 
clothespins and butter boxes. New machinery !:48 been 
ordered by telegraph, arrangements made to secure a 
other building, and it is hoped to have the plant ™ 
operation again before many weeks. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW ORGANIZATION. 


Two Arkansas Companies Consolidate—Assets Over 
$2,500,000. 


The organization of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Com- 
pany, combining the plants, timber and milling operations 
of the Graysonia & Nashville Lumber Company at Gray- 
sonia, Ark., and the Ozan Lumber Company at Prescott, 
Ark., has been announced. The new organization will 
have combined assets of over $2,500,000 and will own 
approximately 400,000,000 feet of virgin shortleaf south- 
ern yellow pine. The new company will saw its logs at 
the splendid mill plants of the Ozan Lumber Company 
at Prescott and of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Com- 
pany at Graysonia, Ark. The two plants are well known 
in the trade. 

William N. Bemis, president of the Ozan Lumber Com- 
pany, is to be president and general manager of the new 
organization and W. E. Grayson, president of the Gray- 
sonia-Nashville Lumber Company, is to be vice president. 
No changes in the managing staffs of the two companies 
will be made, nor will the change affect the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., which has been 
selling the output of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber 
Company. 

The combination is the culmination of several months, 
of negotiations. The new company will be one of the 
strongest manufacturers of Arkansas shortleaf pine. 





LARGE TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED. 


Fifty Million Feet of Western Pine Change Owner- 
ship—To Be Manufactured. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 27.—Probably the largest tim- 


ber deal made in the Inland Empire in several years was‘ 


consummated this week when the Dalkena Lumber Com- 
pany purchased 50,000,000 feet of white pine along the 
Priest River from the Menasha Woodenware Company, of 
Menasha, Wis., for $250,000. Announcement of the com- 
pletion of the details of the purchase was made this 
week by E. W. Harris, general manager of the Dalkena 
company. C. R. Smith, president of the First National 
Bank of Menasha and also president of the Menasha 
Woodenware Company, came West to close the transac- 
tion. 

The figures are for stumpage only, the selling company 
keeping title to the land. The Menasha company was 
a pioneer purchaser of the big block of white pine, one 
of the finest standing areas in the Inland Empire, about 
fifteen years ago. All of the timber is on Priest River 
near the town of that name. Two years ago the Dalkena 
company bought 200,000,000 feet of white pine in the 
same general locality from the Government and has been 
cutting on that contract. Its plant at Dalkena, built 
eight years ago, is running full capacity and is employing 
150 men. In addition the company has a force of about 
400 men in the woods. 

James G. Wallace, of Minneapolis, is president of the 
company; John G. Ballard is vice president and E. W. 
Harris, of Spokane, is treasurer and general manager. 
‘“Things are looking better in the lumber business and 
everybody is feeling fine,’’ stated Mr. Harris at the con- 
clusion of the deal. ‘‘There is a general feeling that the 
industry will be benefited by the advance in the prices of 
southern yellow pine and mixed woods. There has been 
little activity in these woods for some time. The industry 
generally will be strengthened by the improved condi- 
tion on the Coast, marked this week by an advance of $1 
to $3 a thousand in the price of fir, which I believe can 
reasonably be expected to be followed by advances in the 
prices of yellow pine, larch and fir here.’’ 


PHILADELPHIANS GO A-HUNTING. 


Lumbermen and Others Invade the Dismal Swamp 
Country by Yacht and Rowboat. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 24.—A party of local lum- 
bermen and friends recently returned from a two-weeks’ 
hunting party as the guests of the Camp Manufacturing 
Company, of Franklin, Va., and words seem lacking to 
tell how they appreciated their hosts and their enter- 
tainment. The party was personally conducted by E. D. 
Wood, manager of the Philadelphia office of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, who is some sportsman himn- 
self. The representatives of the lumber trade included 
William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Company; 
Charles E. Du Bell and H. E. Budd, of the City Line 
Brick & Lumber Company, Camden, N. J.; H. H. Martin, 
of Manheim, Pa.; Paul P. Pearson, of the Pearson & 
Ludascher Lumber Company; J. W. Robbins, manager 
for C, H. Clouting & Co., of Wildwood, N. J., and W. C. 
Brick, manager for the Atlantic City Lumber Company. 
In addition to these the party included J. Willison Smith, 
of the Land Title & Trust Company; William Cooperman, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; W. D> Hann, of Wildwood, 
and S. R. Colom, of Germantown, who contributed the 
use of his magnificent yacht on which he and Paul Pear- 
son journeyed to Norfolk, where they met the rest of 
the party and proceeded through the Dismal Swamp Canal 
to the feeder which reaches the Camp property. The 
yacht was too big for this waterway and the party trav- 
eled by launches to Dismal Swamp Dam, where they 
boarded row boats across Lake Drummond to camp. This 
beautiful lake is part of the Camp holdings of over 60,000 
acres at this point. 

_ The Camp camp is located at the head of the Wash- 
ington Ditch and is composed of four bungalows and 





‘*Hotel Washington.’’ This ditch is said to have been 
laid out and dug by George Washington, after he had 
surveyed the swamp, and he is said to have owned and 
operated a shingle mill the ruins of which are near the 
camp. 

On arriving there the party found a corps of guides, 
cooks and beaters, in addition to the dogs of the White 
Marsh and Suffolk Deer Club, and there they were joined 
by Vaughan Camp, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the company, and Ryland Camp. On the first day of 
hunting two of the party bagged deer, some got small 
game, and some hunted bear with a famous bear hunter, 
but were not successful in securing any although they 
found plenty of tracks. k 

After three days enjoying the hunting and partaking 
of the lavish hospitality, the entire party migrated to 
Arringdale station, near one of the Camp mills. There 
they spent three days hunting on the company’s prop- 
erty securing deer and large quantities of rabbits, quail, 
squirrels, opossum and coons. On the last night the 
party was there they were invited to an oyster roast pre- 
sided over by Mrs. John Kimball, wife of the mill super- 
intendent, to which all the natives for miles around had 
been invited. It was a jollification that none of them will 
soon forget. 

Then the party went to Franklin, the home of the 
Camps, and the headquarters of the concern. There they 
were taken in charge by P. D. Camp, president, who 
showed them over his prize stock farm and numerous 








1. P. D. Camp, President of Camp Manufacturing Company, on 
His Own Game Preserve. 2. Some of the Party Awaiting 
the Row Across Lake Drummond. 3. Some of the Live 
Game Captured at Arringdale. 


other splendid farms. He also showed them the big mill 
in action. Then he took his three packs of hounds and 
hunted with them on his private game preserve. This 
consists of several thousand acres of stocked woodland 
on the Chowan River and is known as ‘‘the big woods.’’ 
Mr. Camp is well past 60 years of age, but is a splen- 
did horseman and hunter and the kind of a genial host 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 





SELL TIMBER OFFERED EVANGELIST. 


SunaPeE, N. H., Nov. 29.—When Billy Sunday comes 
to Boston to exorcise the devil, as he has officially an- 
nounced, his tabernacle will not be constructed of prime 
New Hampshire white pine, at least not of white pine 
from the famous Gunnison timberlot near Lake Sunapee. 

A tract of this timberland sufficient to cut 300,000 feet, 
the amount Bill Sunday’s boss carpenter said he would 
require for building the heavy wood framed tabernacle to 
seat 18,000 people, was offered free to the building com- 
mittee. It was proposed that New Hampshire lumber- 
men should subscribe this to the Billy Sunday campaign 
in Boston, as he has announced that The Hub is one of 
America’s wickedest cities. But the building committee 
took so long to think it over that the owner has disposed 
of the plot in private sale. 

John G. Sergent, of Newport, N. H., has bought the 
tract, a beautiful growth of virgin pine on the ancestral 
farm of Herbert F. Gunnison, of the Brooklyn Eagle. 


FILCH FROM COMPENSATION FUND. 


Forged Claims for Injuries Said to Have Been Used 
in Making Thefts. 


TacoMa, WASH., Nov. 27.—One of the most sensa- 
tional events in the history of the State of Washington’s 
experience with its workmen’s compensation law devel- 
oped this week when, it is reported, it was discovered 
that the State compensation fund had been robbed of 
$15,000—and rumors even went as high as $54,000—since 
January, 1915, on forged claims for injuries. The three 
members of the State Industrial Insurance Commission 
and Governor Ernest Lister are this week engaged in 
probing the thefts but no action has yet been taken 
against any individual other than the dismissal from 
ottice of J. F. Gillies, chief claim agent for the commis- 
sion. All of the forged claims were in county road work 
and the names of the workman, the employer and the 
doctor were found to be fraudulent in ten eases thus 
far investigated. Vouchers were made out and the war- 
rants cashed at saloons in Tacoma and Seattle. The 
first one was dated in December, 1914, and since then the 
average has been one a month. The three commissioners 
pass upon an average of 1,500 claims a month and the 
signing of the vouchers by them is chiefly a work of 
routine, employees being relied upon to investigate, the 
system being so arranged that fraud was impossible 
except with the aid of some person or persons inside the 
commission’s office. 

The magnitude of the commission’s work is shown 
by the fact that its third annual report stated there 
were approximately 9,980 firms and individuals employ- 
ing 176,420 workmen in the extra hazardous industries 
operating under the law at that time. The employers had 
contributed to the fund $4,232,311.29 of which $2,407,- 
231.11 had been paid out in claims to injured workmen 
and $222,533.76 in pensions; $1,084,329.49 had been set 
aside to guarantee the payment of pensions in effect; 
$93,783.01 had reverted to the accident fund and $31,- 
811.37 excess payments had been returned to contrib- 
utors. The commission’s daily mail exceeds 1,000 pieces 
and new claims are filed at an average of fifty a day. 

An unusually heavy drain on the lumber industry ac- 
counts has been made during this year. This is ex- 
plained by the commissioners on the theory that work 
in logging camps and at the mills has been irregular and 
that the men have been ‘‘soft’’ and, in many eases, 
inexperienced, increasing the hazard. The commissioners 
assert this fund has not been muleted and their claim 
finds credence with other State officers, who say the ex- 
plantation seems very reasonable. Two suspected claims 
amounting to $2,100 in the lumber and shingle industry 
are, however, being investigated. Thus far the commis- 
sion has made no check of this class of accidents. What 
losses there are will have to be borne by the various indus- 
tries and the next legislature will probably have before 
it amendments to the compensation act to guard against 
a recurrence of the thefts. 





SPRINKLERS PREVENT LARGE LOSS. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—‘‘Sprinkler System Saves 
Brick Factory’’ was the heading carried by the Boston 
Post November 24 in its account of the fire which 
threatened last Tuesday evening to destroy the brick 
factory at Medford and Commercial streets, Malden. 
Further evidence that brick construction is unsafe with- 
out automatic sprinkler protection is found in this news 
paragraph from the Post: 

The sprinkler system installed some time ago in the old 
brick factory building at the corner of Medford and Commer 
cial streets, Malden, undoubtedly saved the building from be- 
ing totally destroyed by fire last night. When the firemen 
arrived at the factory they found the sprinkler system had 
saved them much work. The loss is estimated to be $1,500. 


HOUSE OF HOO-HOO IS SOLD. 


San FRANcIscoO, Ca., Nov. 27.—Local members of Hoo- 
Hoo are elated over the fact that the beautiful House of 
Hoo-Hoo and Lumbermen’s Building at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition is to be preserved instead of being de- 
stroyed. The Board of Governors has at sale disposed 
of the building to the Peninsular Land Company, repre- 
sented by E. P. Hensley, who was the highest bidder. 
The log structure, with its fine interior finish of Pacific 
Coast woods, will be carefully taken down and later re- 
erected on one of the above company’s sub-divisions be- 
tween San Jose and Palo Alto. Hunter Savidge, who has 
been demonstrating Douglas fir in the building for the 
instruction of exposition tourists, estimates that 500,000 
visitors have passed through the doors of the House of 
Hoo-Hoo since it was opened on March 5, last. 








RAILROAD PLACES ORDERS FOR CAR 
REPAIRING. 

W. A. Linn, of Chicago, purchasing agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, says that road has 
recently placed an order for about 2,000,000 feet of fir 
to be used for car repairing, which is now becoining an 
important item of the railroad expense. This fir will be 
delivered to the railroad at various points along its 
lines in the fir producing country through which it passes. 
In addition the company has recently purchased approxi- 
mately 500,000 feet of oak, also for car repairing. This 
last item ineludes sills, draft timbers and posts and this 
order was delivered to the company at Milwaukee. The 
company also has a good stock all the time of bridge 
and building material, which it receives regularly. In 
speaking of oak Mr. Linn said the prices appeared to be 
getting stronger. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR TOWNS LEADING LUMBER CENTERS. 





A Section of Washington State of Great Resources—Quality of Timber the Highest—Annual Output a Quarter of 
Facilities Remarkable—Plants Adequate for the World’s Needs. 


a Billion Feet—Shipping 


Although not so well known as some other sections 
Willapa Harbor is one of the most important lumber 
manutacturing centers in the State of Washington. The 
principal towns on Willapa Harbor are South Bend and 
Raymond, the former being the county seat of Pacific 
County. These two towns, which are four miles apart, are 
located on the Willapa River, near its mouth, where it 
empties into Willapa Bay. This harbor is said to be the 
best harbor on the Pacific coast between the Golden Gate 
and Puget Sound. Pacifie County, which contains about 
900 square miles, is located in the extreme southwestern 
corner of the State and is bordered on the south by the 
Columbia River. Willapa Harbor is about midway be- 
tween the mouth of the Columbia River and Grays Har- 
bor. The Willapa River is navigable for ocean going 
vessels as far up as Raymond, and lumber and shingle 
manufacturing plants located in these two towns have 
excellent cargo as well as the best of rail shipping facil- 
ities. 

While lumbering and logging is the principal industry 
on Willapa Harbor, there are other important industries, 
notable among them fishing. Salmon, clams, crabs and 
oysters to the value of many hundred thousand dollars are 
shipped from this harbor annually. It has been figured 
that the annual income for the county, from the fishing 
industry alone, is close to $50 per capita. Toke Point 
oysters from the waters of Pacific County are much in 
demand along the entire Pacific coast. 

It has truly been said that Willapa Harbor is in the 
heart of the big timber. Pacific County tax rolls show 
that there are 12,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in 
the county. However, this does not include all of the 
timber tributary to the harbor. As based on partial 
cruise and careful estimate it is said 25,000,000,000 feet 
is tributary to Willapa Harbor. This timber is classi- 
fied about as follows: 
Se re eee ee 15,000,000,000 feet 

3,750,000,000 feet 


Lee err Le 
Western hemlock 


Quality of Willapa Harbor Timber. 

This great quantity of timber forms a natural re- 
source that might well be the envy of an empire in it- 
self. However, the quantity of standing timber in this 
territory is by no means the last word that may be said 
of it. Too much can not be said for the quality of the 
timber of the Willapa Harbor district. As every lum- 
berman knows, there is a wide variance in the quality of 
the same species of timber in different localities. This 
is particularly true of Douglas fir. The Douglas fir of 
Willapa Harbor is said to be 100 percent old growth, 
and this tells the tale. In many sections of the State 
there is to be found what is known as second growth, or 
very often called red fir; but the fir of Willapa Harbor 
district is what is usually termed old growth yellow fir. 
It is fine grained, soft, light in weight and color as well. 

Not alone in the fir is this district favored with the 
high quality of its timber, but in the spruce, cedar and 
hemlock as well. Western spruce grows only in a limited 
area close to salt water, along the coasts of Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. At no point is spruce 
found of a superior quality to that of the Willapa Har- 
bor district. The trees grow to immense size and the 
towns of Raymond and South Bend have been large and 
important factors in the shipping of clear spruce for 
aeroplane stock which has been so much in demand dur- 
ing the last year. It is this big timber—these old growth 
trees that have been gradually coming to maturity during 
the past centuries—that turns out the high grade lumber, 
and it is the quality of their product as well as the quan- 
tity of which the lumber and shingle manufacturers of 
Willapa Harbor are so proud. 


Through Train Service Inaugurated. 


The opening of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway’s new road for both passenger and freight serv- 
ice to Willapa Harbor gives the harbor additional rail 
shipping advantages. For many years the harbor has 
been served by the South Bend branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, which connects at Chehalis and Centralia 
with the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon- 





Washington Railroad & Navigation transcontinental lines. 
Now, with the entrance of the Milwaukee road, the har- 
bor is in a position to ship over all transcontinental lines. 

September 11, 1915, the first Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul freight train left Willapa Harbor with thirty- 
five box car loads of lumber and shingles. As this 
marked a new era in freight service to and from the 
Harbor the lumber and shingle manufacturers were en- 
thusiastie over the departure of this train and had large 
banners printed, which they nailed to the sides of the box 
cars. These banners bore the words: ‘‘This is one of 
a solid through train of thirty-five cars inaugurating 
through service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway on lumber and shingles from Willapa Harbor, 

















TYPICAL TIMBER SCENE IN THE WILLAPA HARBOR 
DISTRICT. 


Washington,’’ and below was given a list of all the manu- 
facturing plants on the harbor. The inauguration of this 
service, of course, enlarges the market for the lumber 
products of Pacific County. 

Nearly two months later, on November 8, the first 
passenger train ran in over the new line to Willapa Har- 
bor. This was the occasion for a great celebration by 
the two cities and the arrival of the train was greeted 
by the blowing of whistles in every mill and factory in 
Raymond and South Bend. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway erected a handsome depot at Ray- 
mond and several thousand people were gathered there to 
welcome the officials of the new line and visiting business 
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Fir, Spruce and Cedar Key Presented to Officials of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at Raymond, Wash., 
November 8. 


men from Seattle, Tacoma, Chehalis, Centralia and other 
points in the State. The opening of this new line in 
augurated a through parlor car service from Seattle and 
Tacoma to Willapa Harbor. 

At Raymond the visitors were welcomed in an address 
by Mayor A. C. Little, of Raymond, and also Mayor 
Charles A. Coulter, of South Bend. The other speakers 
were W. C. Albee, division superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific, Vice President H. G. Earling, and Traffic 
Manager R. M. Caulkins, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. The visitors were also taken on board 
a river steamboat to South Bend, where a formal recep- 
tion was given them at the Commercial Club. In the eve- 
ning a banquet was tendered the visitors at Raymond 
and the Milwaukee officials were presented with a large 
key inscribed ‘‘ Key to Willapa Harbor, Milwaukee Day, 
November 8, 1915.’’ This large key was made of three- 
ply fir cedar and spruce. 

The principal shingle and lumber companies of Willapa 
Harbor are: South Bend Mills & Timber Company, 
Willapa Lumber Company, Case Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbia Box & Lumber Company, Raymond Lum- 
ber Company, Siler Mill Company, Southwest Manufac- 
turing Company, Cram Lumber Company, Quinault Lum- 
ber Company, Kleeb Lumber Company, Coats Shingle 
Company, Nema Improvement Company, McGee Shingle 
Company, Weston Veneer Works, and the Pacifie Fruit 
Package Company. 

The output of lumber from these mills is about 1,000,- 
000 feet a day, or 250,000,000 feet a year, and the out- 
put of shingles is.about 1,800,000 a day, or 450,000,000 
shingles a year. 


Importance of Willapa Harbor as a Lumbering Center. 


From the foregoing the importance of Willapa Harbor 
as a lumbering center both for the present and in the 
future will be readily seen. Its immense body of stand- 
ing timber guarantees the supply of the raw product for 
many years to come. The character of the timber makes 
the products of Willapa Harbor mills exceptionally de- 
sirable. The great extent and capacity of lumbering and 
shingle manufacturing plants already operating here are 
a guaranty of the ability of this harbor to furnish the 
needs of lumber buyers throughout the world. Add to 
this the advantages of an excellent deep water’ harbor, 
where boats can load for domestic, coastwise and export 
trade, and service over all transcontinental lines for ship- 
ment to the great middle western and eastern consuming 
territory of this country. Many other lumber and shin- 
gle manufacturing centers on the Pacific coast are older 
and better known, but few if any occupy a better posi- 
tion in all respects for a continuous manufacturing and 
shipping of high grade forest products. 


Personnel of the Harbor Companies. 


The South Bend Mills & Timber Company at South 
Bend, Wash., has the pioneer mill of Willapa Harbor; it 
was first built in 1872. The present company -was or- 
ganized in 1906, when E. L. Gaudette and G. R. Cartier 
bought the plant from the Simpson Lumber Company. 
The officers of this company are: E. L. Gaudette, presi- 
dent; G. R. Cartier, vice president and treasurer, and 
T. E, Pearson, secretary. The South Bend Mills & Tim- 
ber Company is also one of the principal stockholders of 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. The sales office of that company is at Springfield, 
Mass., but the company maintains a large storage yard 
at Poughkeepsie and it ships lumber and shingles through 
the Panama Canal from the Pacific coast to the Pough- 
keepsie yards. Much of the output of the plant of the 
South Bend Mills & Timber Company is shipped to the 
Poughkeepsie yards. This mill cuts 125,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Another important plant on this harbor is the Willapa 
Lumber Company’s plant at Raymond. This mill has a 
daily capacity of 165,000 feet, or 50,000,000 feet a 
year, and in addition cuts about 12,000,000 lath annu- 
ally. The Willapa Lumber Company was organized in 
1915 and its officers are W. E. Bliven, of New York City, 
president; R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., vice presi- 
dent; Howard Jayne, Raymond, Wash., secretary, and 
Z. H. Hutchinson, St. Paul, Minn., treasurer. This com- 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL TRAIN OF THIRTY-FIVE CARS OF LUMBER AND SHINGLES EN ROUTE FROM RAYMOND, WASH., TO EAST- 
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pany manufactures spruce, fir and hemlock 
and makes a specialty of spruce. It ships 
the larger part of its output by rail and 
eaters particularly to the mixed car trade 
f of the retail yards. A stock of 12,000,000 
feet is carried on hand. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Company is 
by far the most important shingle manufac- 
turing concern on the harbor and likewise 
is one of the largest shingle manufacturing 
concerns in the world. This company and 
j the Southwest Manufacturing Company, 
which is owned largely by the same inter- 


wood and finished throughout with beauti- 
ful panels. South Bend is the leader also 
in the fishing and oyster industry. It is 
three miles from the mouth of the river 
and seventeen miles from the ocean. 
Raymond has more extensive lumber and 
shingle manufactories than South Bend 
and is also blessed with a greater water 
frontage. In advancing the interests of 
their city the citizens have carried out a 
policy of furnishing free sites for manu- 
facturing plants. This town is particu- 
larly proud of its hotel and well it might 


E ests and operated under the same manage- be, for it would be hard to find a hotel of 
i ment, have a total output of about 1,400,- equal class in any town several times the 
4 000 shingles a day. Their shingles are size of Raymond. The Hotel Raymond is a 
4 made from live timber—from logs which large hostelry built by E. E. Case and Frank 
, are secured not only from the logging op- Stenzel. It is modern in every respect and 
: erations of the Case Shingle & Lumber under the able management of John Berk 


Company, but from a large proportion 
of the cedar that is logged by the other 
d operating companies on the harbor. 

The company operates four shingle mills SHOWING TYPICAL WILLAPA HARBOR SAWMILL AND OCEAN GOING STEAMER. 


shire, a veteran hotel man, it maintains a 
eafe the cuisine of which is equal to 
that of the first class hotels of large 
cities; in fact, the hotel has a metropol- 

















a and as it is not manufacturing cedar itan aspect at all times. Raymond, which 

Ad lumber the best of the log goes into shingles. The com- How Local Business Is Handled. is ten years old, claims to be the youngest city in the 
pany prides itself on the quality of its output and sorts : ; : world with an Elks Lodge. 

‘ three grades from each thickness of shingles. F. R. At South Bend the local or retail lumber business is 

| Brown is president of the Case Shingle & Lumber Com- /andled by the individual mill companies. At Raymond 7 

a pany and ro E. Case, a veteran shingle manufacturer, is i order to eliminate the details of a small business from CO-OPERATES WITH LUMBERMEN. 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. Case shingles the different companies and to insure better service and , BE Sas oe wes 

1- are known to the trade as the ‘‘Peerless Brand.’’ satisfaction, the mill companiés have organized the Railroad Aids in Colonization Plan—Promoters Furnis 

a The Columbia Box & Lumber Company, of South Bend, Peoples’ Retail Lumber Company, which is owned by all Land to Farmers—Lumber Wholesaled. ‘ 

has a sawmill plant with a ten-hour capacity of 100,000 the local sawmill companies jointly. All of the local —— 

* feet and cuts spruce, fir and hemlock. This company business is handled through the office of this company. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is codperat- 


t specializes in boxes and has one of the best equipped box W. H. Force, a former middle western retail lumberman, jing with East Texas lumbermen in a colonization scheme 
factories on the Coast. It is the second oldest established iS manager of the company which maintains offices in the on eut-over lands near Pineland, Sabine County, Texas. 
lumber manufacturing company on the harbor. The Raymond Hotel Building and the business taken by it is Forty-two farms of approximately fifty acres each are 
4 officers ot this company are W. G. Hyman, president, San distributed among the different mills in the city. offered to settlers at $35 an acre; no cash, one-half of 
0 Francisco; S. L. Hyman, San Francisco, secretary and A visitor among the lumbermen of Willapa Harbor is the crop to be accepted as payment each year until paid 

treasurer, and C. M. Post, manager. This company manu- particularly struck with the spirit of friendliness and for. Although the companies involved believe five years 
factures many kinds of boxes and in this department is close codperation between the lumber manufacturers of will be sufficient to pay for the farms, ten years are given 


r. particularly proud of the product of its factory. both South Bend and Raymond. They assist one another if farmers find it necessary. The promoters clear twenty 
“ The Raymond Lumber Company at Raymond has a_ in making up cargoes, and thus one millman is often the acres of each farm free of cost, thus putting the land in 
a modern and well equipped sawmill plant, which has a ten- means of saving another from paying heavy demurrage. condition for cultivation. They furnish barbed wire hog 
“if hour capacity of 130,000 feet of lumber. Like all of the They meet often at informal luncheons and discuss con-* fencing for the line fences, pay interest and taxes until 
af Willapa Harbor mills this company cuts considerable ditions and other matters of interest to the entire industry the title is passed, furnish expert practical men to super- 
an spruce. It has always catered particularly to the domestic on the harbor and the welfare of the entire community. vise planting and cultivation of the crops, market the 
“ eargo trade and ships about 65 percent crops without charge, taking advantage of 

















d of its output gp wo Bd gre’ 1 carload shipments to the best market. 
company are Edwar ulbert, erdeen, | ? 
. Wash. Sie Mee E. A. Christenson, San | Applicants Must Have $500 or Its 
‘ Francisco, vice president, and C. L. Lewis, Equivalent. 
4 Raymond, secretary, treasurer and manager, Those who wish to settle on this land 
= The Siler Mill Company, of Raymond, must have live stock and equipment to the 
4 has a plant with 150,000 feet daily capucity. value of $500, or part cash, and the rest 
A This company, in addition to general yard live stock and equipment, or $500 in cash 
n- stock, manufactures many specialties, par- to make payment on the necessary live 
or ticularly in spruce. Among them are spruce stock, equipment and improvements. The 
CW cut door stock, piano stock and boxes. The promoters furnish an improved farm with 
a officers of the Siler Mill Company are Jacob house, shed, well, hog fencing for the out- 
Siler, president; R. A. McCormick, Tacoma, side lines and twenty acres cleared. In ad- 
vice president, and W. 8. Cram, secretary, dition the settler is given credit at the 
treasurer and manager. community store for living supplies to the 
th Another Raymond manufacturing com- = : . extent of $260 the first year and $200 each 
: pany, which is owned largely by the same STEAMSHIP OREGONIAN LOADING 5,000,000 FEET OF LUMBER AT WILLAPA HAR- _ succeeding year besides the necessary seed, 
it interests as the Siler Mill Company is BOR MILL FOR SHIPMENT TO NEW YORK VIA PANAMA CANAL. feed and fertilizer. The promoters want 
= the Cram Lumber Company, the officers of the farmers to put in just enough money 
wad which are W. 8. Cram, president; W. L. McCormick, Two Towns Are Closely Allied. to prove their good faith, 
Y: Tacoma, vice president, and E. A. Graham, Raymond, The Pineland farms are located near Pineland, on the 
bar secretary and treasurer. The Siler Mill Company inter- The towns of South Bend and Raymond are closely Santa Fe line from Beaumont to Longview, Tex. Sabine 
ad ests are also large timber owners and heavily engaged allied and should be considered as one community. In County is in the eastern tier of counties bordering on the 
of in logging. Their logging companies which are incor- S0me things one town excels and in others the other gahine River. The farms are eighteen miles from the 
. porated separately are the South Fork Logging Company, town is ahead; but the citizens of each are proud of the  piver and the surface is rolling, creek bottoms and upland, 
2? Owens Logging Company, South Fork Boom Company ¢complishments of the other. There is much valuable  afrording perfect drainage and some excellent slopes for 
d and the Smith Creek Boom & Driving Company. agricultural land tributary to the two towns, but farm- orchards and vineyards. The annual rainfall in this sec- 
“ The Sunset Timber Company, of Raymond, is a timber 18 has been developed only to a very limited degree. The tion is about 40 inches and the soils are loams, under- 
. owning and logging company owned and operated by _— is particularly good for ~~ stock ot = laid with a clay subsoil at depths of from a few inches 
he three of the Willapa Harbor mill companies jointly. ruit growing. The growing of cranberries is rapidly 1, several feet. The temperature in summer is seldom 
he These companies interested in the Sunset Timber Com- becoming an ce ashame industry ve this section. On the more than 95 degrees and averages from 80 to 85 degrees, 
of pany are the Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond; Siler long umes known as North Beach where there - said while the air is not hot and dry. The Temple Lumber 
Mill Company, Raymond, and the Columbia Box & Lum- 1° be about 2,500 acres of bog land there are extensive Company operates a large sawmill at Pineland and pur- 
pa ber Company, South Bend. The officers of the Sunset cranberry bogs. It is predicted that Pacific County will (yo cers of Pineland farms may buy lumber at wholesale 
a Timber Company are W. 8S. Cram, president; S. L. become one of the best cranberry sections in the United prices. Building material is therefore cheap. Most of 
a Hyman, vice president; Jacob Siler, treasurer, and R. H. States. : the farms have new houses of three and four rooms each. 
1u- Surnside, secretary and general manager. South Bend, the older of the two towns, is the county 
in Among the pioneers introducing north Pacific coast seat and has a handsome and imposing court house. It it a a ea : 
ty, lumber in the Chicago territory is the Pike-Dial Lumber is also proud of its Commercial Club Building, its public THE LOGS imported into the Gold Coast Colony, British 
si- Company. This company sells the product of Willapa library, and opera house. The Commercial Club Build- West Africa, during 1912, 1913 and 1914, were valued 
nd Harbor sawmills in the Chicago market. ing is a large, comfortable club house built of native respectively at $196,558, $266,728 and $313,443. 
m- 
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The Destructive Side of the Seamen’s Bill. 





The custom for several years of active forward 
movement called the ‘‘Progressive Aid to Legisla- 
tion’’ has been to eall it all constructive and dedicate 
it to the public with great pomp and ceremony. The 
two gentlemen who preceded me have had the pleas- 
ure of spreading before you and extolling what they 
believe to be a description of the constructive side of 
the subject under discussion. Few have had the au- 
dacity to discuss the destructive side and progressive 
legislation has been passed out to the public as a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. 

The La Follette Seamen’s Act is one of the recent 
things of this nature that have been dedicated to Amer- 
ican shipowners without ceremony, thought for their 
welfare apparently being more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, the bill in question being 
thrown like a blanket over practically all classes of 
marine transportation companies—ocean and _ great 
lakes alike—disregarding the difference in conditions. 
The avowed purpose of the act is said to be ‘‘to pro- 
mote the welfare of American seamen.’’ According 
to a recent editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle 
‘‘its first notable result was to put all Pacific Mail 
employees out of business: and it appears that those 
now manning American ships must find some other 
way of getting a living. That is a queer way of 
helping American sailors. As a rule a sailor has little 
knowledge of other lines of work, and if half of them 
are turned out of their jobs the Sailors’ Union is 
likely to have to call for outside assistance in main- 
taining its soup houses.’?’ * * * 

While we live in the interior and the working of 
this law does not have so direct a bearing on our 
transportation problems and business interests as it 
does on either coast we are one country and one people, 
and questions that affect any considerable part of the 
country have their influence on the whole. Between 
the two coasts we have the great central West, which 
is known as the Mississippi Valley, a great agricul- 
tural region of vast resources which extends to the 
watershed of the Allegheny Mountains and the water- 
shed of the Rocky Mountains. This central area is a 
great producing country and anything that contributes 
to the broadening of the markets and the prosperity of 
the country, the stability and equilibrium of business 
conditions, is of vital interest to us. Sound naviga- 
tion laws would do much toward securing a_ broader 
market for our products and so would play a large 
part in the economic prosperity of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. While our personal interests are largely here 
in the middle West we are obliged to consider this 
question in the light of world conditions, and when 
we go out on to the high seas we meet competition 
from every part of the world. We can not get an 
intelligent view unless it is a wide view. This is a 
national question affecting our relation with foreign 
countries. 

Unjust Provisions of the Law. 


Speaking of the operation of the law as it affects 
shipping on the Great Lakes, where the conditions are 
different in every way from ocean service, one au- 
thority states that no such thing was ever known on 
the great lakes as slugging and imprisonment. The 
betterment of conditions for the men as to sleeping 
quarters, baths, proper heating of rooms, is practically 
all supplied without question and without legal regu- 
lation. An arbitrary requirement of the law is that 
vessels shall carry three crews of firemen, oilers and 
water tenders. Another unjust provision is that which 
permits members of the crew to quit and receive their 
pay whenever and wherever they like regardless of 
contract, making it impossible at some places to re- 
plenish the crews where men are not available. The 
provision that no man is to do work in another de- 
partment would be subversive to discipline. Another 
ill advised section is one that purports to regulate the 
conditions between the owner and the men. The 
owner is very seldom at the head of the ship, which 
is in charge of a master who is really one of the men 
engaged in the occupation the same as the rest of the 
crew. If the authority of the master is set aside all 
discipline would be at an end. 

The provisions calling for life boats and other equip- 
ment being of such a nature that very few passenger 
boats could comply with them and have room left for 
their traffic will result in almost complete annihilation 
of the passenger lines. These boats are very seldom 
out of sight of land or of other boats. The loss of 
life on this class of boats in 1914 was only 105 out of 
a total of 313,094,347 passengers carried. * * * 

The much talked of section No. 13 of the bill as 
applied to the great lakes would be serious in case of 
labor troubles. Any sailor could make an affidavit 
that would delay the departure of a vessel and would 
be a powerful weapon in the hands of a crew in case 
of a strike and would virtually put it in the power of 
any one man to quit and cause delay indefinitely with 
the crew quitting one man at a time and thus bringing 
the number below that called for by certificate of 
inspection. Jf legislation governing shipping on the 
great lakes is needed it should be passed in the light 
of lakes conditions instead of covering them with 
blanket legislation governing such absolutely dissimilar 
conditions that exist on the ocean. 

Regarding the application of this law to ocean traf- 


* Extracts from address delivered before the Candlelight 
Club, Oshkosh, Wis., November 30, 1915. 


[By William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis.] 








fic, I would like to quote in an extended way the ob- 
jections of various authorities but for lack of time 
must be brief. One says, ‘‘The present law allows 
liberty of contract and immediate payment when not 
contrary to contract. It is proposed to take away 
the liberty of contract. We think the active seaman 
would not ask such law. Such legislation is not 
American.’’ 

As to the number of watches, the act does not dis- 
criminate between a voyage to Bombay or Australia 
and a trip outside of the Hudson River to the fishing 
banks or one of the excursion routes on the great 
lakes. To enforce such a distribution of hours of 
labor will be particularly burdensome on those vessels 
making frequent landings at small ports in sparsely 
settled communities along the Pacific coast where the 
volume of freight to be handled is not large enough 
to attract a sufficient supply of shore forces to load 
and discharge the vessel promptly and where the 
steamer must under this act to obviate this disability 
carry a large number of deck hands for this purpose 
only one-half of whom under this requirement of the 
act would be available at the time when most of these 
landings would be made while the other half of the 
force would be on duty when probably no landings 
were to be made and would have little or nothing to 
do. It is not a question of overworking the crews on 
these ships, as everyone connected with ships is fully 
sensible of. Even where the men are willing to con- 
tinue the present system of operation on such ex- 
ceptional routes and where there is no hardship in- 
volved the steamer owner would be impelled to comply 
with this requirement rather than jeopardize his 
liability. 

Provision as to Desertion of Serious Import. 
As to desertion, the provision in section 13 of the 


-act that 65 percent of the crew, exclusive of licensed 
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officers, must be certified able seamen is of serious 
import likely to be far reaching. The work performed 
by deck hands aboard a modern steamer is of the 
most ordinary kind of unskilled labor. Most of the 
heavy work is done by machinery controlled by the 
engine room force. As far as coastwise ships are con- 
cerned certified men will naturally concentrate at 
the larger ports and few will be found at the lesser 
ports where, should a number of these certified able 
seamen leave a ship, it would be difficult to replace 
them. This would be a handicap to the commerce of 
these ports. Should this occur at a foreign port it is 
hard to understand where an American shipmaster 
would procure his complement of men holding such 
certificates, and as the ship can not leave port without 
them only under heavy penalty the embarrassment 
from such a state of affairs can be imagined in ease 
of a vessel having a large number of passengers or a 
highly perishable cargo or mails aboard. There is no 
provision in the Seamen’s Act for any penalty in case 
of desertion of the certified able seaman except that 
when one violates his shipping article he merely for- 
feits his accrued wages. There is no protection to 
the owner as in the case of a licensed officer who, 
should he wrongfully or unreasonably violate his con- 
tract, would have his license suspended or revoked. 
Another provision in section 13 that 75 percent of 
the crew in all departments be able to understand any 
orders given by the officers must of necessity preclude 
American steamers from participation in the trans- 
Pacific trade. The steamers now operated by Amer- 
icans in this trade are among the largest flying the 
American flag. These steamers are obliged by law to 
carry American licensed officers but their crews, owing 
to the active competition of the Japanese lines, are 
largely Chinese. The petty officers among the crews 
are bi-lingual and are able without difficulty to com- 
municate to the crew the orders given them by the 
American officers. On no large steamers are the orders 





given by the officers to the seamen direct. To do so 
would be a physical impossibility. To insist that 75 
percent of these Chinese crews speak English would 
prevent them being any longer available in any depart 
ment of an American ship. In the opinion of those 
in full knowledge of the situation and those vitally 
interested this means that under this act American 
ships under American registry would immediately have 
to go out of business or be forced into foreign registry 
because of the difference in wages between American 
ships and those of foreign registry, especially Japanese 
ships with their Japanese crews who receive much 
smaller wages than are paid by the American ships. 
* * * 


What an Authority Says. 


I want to quote from a letter of November 19 at 
San Francisco from Robert Dollar, head of the Robert 
Dollar Company, operating nine ships, who says: 

The part of the seamen’s bill which effectually put all the 
American ships out of the Pacific coast and oriental trade was 
the language test. The law practically says that the language 
of the officers shall be the language of the crew, so that Amer- 
ican ships having American officers or Chinese crews who can 
not understand the English language are vitally affected. 
This would be all right provided all ships were treated alike. 
Japanese steamers coming in here with Japanese officers and 
having a Japanese crew are immune. Thefore it works out 
this way: Japanese on their vessels pay $10 or $12 a month 
to their sailors and we on American ships are obliged to pay 
the full union wages of $50 a month, which makes it an im- 
possibility to operate our vessels in competition with them. 

Following is a wireless message that came in from the 
steamship Minnesota as it was passing San Francisco yester- 
day: 

To the Good People of San Francisco, c/o San Francisco 

Chronicle: 

The Great Northern steamship Minnesota, the finest 
ship that ever sailed the sea and the largest ship flying 
the American flag, is now passing down by your beautiful 
city bound for a foreign country never again to return 
with Old Glory floating from her staff. The reason for 
this is well known to the business interests of the country, 
and I bid you all farewell. 


This is the largest ship of the Pacific Ocean that was en- 
gaged in the Asiatic trade. * * * 

No American capital will operate ships under the 
American flag under these competitive conditions, but 
will operate them under foreign registry and will not 
invest in new ships to operate under such a law under 
such fierce competition. 

The Spokane Spokesman’s Review says that be- 
fore the war it was impossible to arouse in the minds 
of the farmers and other producers of the inland 
States a realization of the importance of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Now that the war has tied 
up a large part of the shipping of the world and 
they see the ocean freight on a bushel of wheat jump 
from 18 cents to 54 cents they begin to realize the 
need of more ships—American ships that will fly the 
Stars and Stripes—to carry American products abroad 
when foreign ships are withdrawn and by force of 
competition hold down the freight in time of peace. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says: 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, a $20,000,000 corpo- 
ration, will dispose of its ships and dissolve, although it had 
raised the money and let the contract for four big merchant 
marine ships between this port and New York and was plan- 
ning for eight more for that of another route. It was esti- 
mated that under the new law the total yearly running ex- 
penses would be increased by $802,042. 

In a personal letter to me Robert Dollar said, ‘‘So 
far the ship owners have been blamed for trying to 
stop the operation of the seamen’s bill for their own 
personal end, and now it is up to the merchants of the 
United States to take up the fight.’’ 

I will not attempt to discuss the rights of survey of 
ships whereby one disgruntled seaman can make a 
complaint and tie up a ship. I have merely touched 
on this portion of the situation as it affects the great 
lakes. It would be more serious on ships to foreign 
countries. That the space provisions for men were 
amply provided before this law was enacted is con- 
ceded, as were also the safety provisions except under 
very unusual and extreme cases where any other pro- 
visions would have been of no avail no matter what 
they were. 

Another Serious Defect. 


Another serious defect in the bill is the allotment 
of wages provided for under section No. 4 whereby a 
seaman can demand at every port where a vessel stops 
on the voyage to load or deliver cargo one-half of his 
wages that he has then earned and all stipulation in 
his contract to the contrary shall be void, provided 
such demand shall not be made more than once in 
five days, but there is no redress on the part of the 
master of the ship against a seaman who avails him- 
self of this opportunity to place himself out of com- 
mission or in any other way enable him to violate this 
part of the contract. 

This section also provides. that this shall apply to 
seamen on foreign vessels while in the harbors of the 
United States and that the courts of the United States 
shall be open to such seamen for its enforcement, re- 
gardless of the terms of the contract made in a for- 
eign country between foreigners. Waiving the con 
sideration of the ethical principle involved in the 
right accorded a foreign seaman to use the legal ma- 
chinery of the United States to enforce a claim con- 
trary to the terms of his contract in violation of the 
international comity or, in common terms, the rules 
of the game, this thesis fails to take into account 
that these foreign deserters would be liable to impris- 
onment or other punishment upon return to their na- 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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ONE PRICE TO ALL AND CASH DISC 


Our experience in trading at country stores sometimes leads us to 
believe that if farmers and other rural residents were as sensitive and 
hard to please as are city consumers the rural merchant would be put 
out of business in no time. The facts are that rural merchants as a 
class show no eagerness whatever to secure the trade of the people 
of their communities. The writer has gone into a grocery store to 
make substantial purchases only to have to stand around for a half- 
hour for somebody to get good and ready to wait on him. Several 
times he has become disgusted and has left the store. 

A while ago when ready to buy his winter coal he telephoned one 
coal concern for prices. He was answered by a girl who said the price 
was $8 a ton on the coal wanted. He called another and received 
the reply $7.50 at the yard ; $8 delivered. The latter concern, of course, 
got the order, because the writer happens to be a farmer and will 
haul his own coal. The price of the other concern likely was the same, 
but it did not see fit to solicit the trade in a pleasing way. 

We have already told in this department about our experience with 
one lumberman. We quit him and tried another yard; there are three 
yards in our town. The other lumberman is what we would call a 
progressive and enterprising fellow. We wanted several items, all 
together not amounting to more than seven or eight dollars, but we 
got them promptly, at reasonable prices, and the yard man that waited 
on us was courtesy itself. 

We bought a coal heater a few days ago from the local hardware 
man after a long series of negotiations. He had made us a price that 
we thought pretty steep. He knows what we think about buying 
by mail, and if he had been that kind of a fellow he might have stuck 
to his price because he knew we would not buy by mail. It hap- 
pened, however, that we were holding forth one day in his store about 
the credit and cash discount methods of doing business, and he inci- 
dentally said to the writer, “By the way, I’ll give you 5 percent off 
on that stove, and furnish you the pipe you need with it.” He got 
the order and the cash on the spot. 

This fall when we were thinking of laying in our winter’s supply 
of shipstuff for feeding our cows we asked the feed merchants to 
make us a cash price on our requirements. Several of us went in 
together; some had been buying from one and some from another 
feed merchant; there are three in town. Each asked his merchant 
for prices on the total requirements. The other merchants made 
prices but the fellow the writer had been buying from was “not ready” 
to make a price. The consequence was that we bought our supply 
from another merchant and the writer no longer patronizes the fellow 
who was “not ready” to quote. 

In a conversation with a neighbor a few days ago the writer 
expressed his opinion that the local merchants had a contempt for 
the farmer anyhow, and that they felt it an act of condescension to 
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sell him anything. The neighbor assented to the doctrine with 
alacrity, and said, “But we have one way of escape from his tyranny.” 
We asked him what it was, and he answered, “The mail order house.” 
The writer said, “O, I do not know about that.” ‘What,’ he said, 
“don’t you believe in buying by mail?” We answered, somewhat 
evasively: “We believe that the farmer has the same right that the 
merchant has, to buy wherever he can buy to the best advantage.” 
“Well,” he replied, “we can buy by mail more cheaply than we can 
buy at the local store.” Our reply to this was that we had our doubts 
on that point, for we had observed that the most prosperous persons 
in the community do not buy by mail. 

Then we went on to ask him if he did not always have more work 
than he could do on his farm, and he replied that he had. “Well,” 
we said, “if that is the case, you likely lose more in time every time 
you buy by mail than you save in money on the purchase.” 

“For example,” we went on, “suppose a single mail order purchase 
required that you go to town twice; that is once more than you would 
have to go if you bought at home. Moreover, if the purchase is a 
machine that requires to be set up, the time you consume in uncrating 
it and setting it up must be figured as an offset to the alleged saving 
in money you have effected on the price of the machine. If anything 
goes wrong with it and you require a new part you suffer delay and 
loss owing to the distance between you and the concern from which 
you bought. On the other hand, if you had bought it at home the 
local implement man would have set the machine up for you at the 
time you bought it and would in all probability have carried in stock 
the repair parts that you needed.” : 

While we thought we had the‘better of the argument in this case, 
there happens to be something to say on the other side of the ques- 
tion. We were talking to the implement man a while ago about mail 
order buying and he showed plainly that he despised the mail order 
buyer. Yet, he said he had offered to meet the price of a mail order 
house on a small gas engine and pump jack, and he asked us if we 
did not think that fair enough. We said we thought it would have 
been fair enough if he had met that price in advance instead of meet- 
ing it when the customer had confronted him with the mail order 
price. That is to say, he should have known, as he probably did know, 
what the mail order price was; and then he should have made his 
price low enough to beat it. As it was any fellow who had no mail 
order catalog and gave no thought to buying away from home would 
be obliged to pay a higher price than the confirmed catalog student. 
In other words, there are such things as a fair price and a reasonable 
profit to which the local merchant is entitled; and he should be con- 
tented with them regardless of competition. In the case cited the 
merchant apparently was willing to make that price only under 
protest. : 











GLENS Falls, N. Y., held a Merchants’ and Farmers’ 
fair that included several unusual events and proved to 
be very successful. The exhibits were displayed in the 
armory and liberal prizes were awarded. The first on the 
program each day was a preliminary school athletic 


Social Income. 


Social income is the benefit enjoyed by property 


the fact that the conductor failed to see that his men did 
not attend to their duties. People seem to forget that 
the conductor really is in charge of the train, as his 
title implies, and that he is not merely a ticket collector. 
Here is a place where passengers if they but give a 


meet; there were also a playground and Y. M. C. A. ex- 
hibition, a ‘‘pushmobile’’ race, a baby show and a fra- 
ternal parade. 

* * * 


Witt Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., is a good advertiser 
and a good community builder, and he aims to promote 
the welfare of his community at the same time that he 
extends the lumber trade. Sign boards as mile posts 
are a feature of his advertising and the extent to which 
he has made himself known in that way is remarkable at 
the same time that it is amusing. To illustrate: a while 
ago there appeared in the Journal, of Sturgis, the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘‘The Women’s Rural Club will give 
an ice cream social ete., at the home of x x x_ , three 
miles west of Cavin’s lumber yard.’’ 


* * 


‘iit FREIGHT and passenger business done by a rail- 


rou! in a town is a fair indication of the commercial 
activities of the place, and if it happens that a commu- 
nity exceeds others of similar size on the same line the 
Citizens are pretty likely to know and boast of the fact. 
Yet there are always a large number of persons in a 
cominunity who boast of not buying tickets, of getting 
chesper rides than they would get if they bought tickets 
etc. Of course conductors are as likely to be honest as 
are other men, and though the railroad niay gain rather 
than lose on eash fares, the buying of tickets at the 


Stitions instead of paying cash fares is a means of com- 
munity development that should not be overlooked by 
citizens who want their towns to show up in the passen- 


ger 


reports of the road. Moreover, the use of tickets 
lessens the labor of conductors and leaves them free to 
attend to the operation of the trains. Undoubtedly any- 
thing that adds to the work of the trainmen and prevents 
them from attending to their duties that affect the 
Sate'y of passengers is a factor in determining the num- 
ber of aceidents on railroads due to negligence or inatten- 
tion of trainmen. One of the most serious wrecks on 
one of the large trunk lines was declared to be due to 


owners and other citizens of a community as a 
result of social activities and facilities made pos- 
sible in social groups. The amount of this income 
depends altogether on the number, character and 
activities of the social organizations in the commu- 
nity. The community that is without social fa- 
cilities gives to its citizens no ‘‘social income,’’ and 
life in the community lacks some of the important 
elements that make the place a desirable one in 
which to live and work. 

Codperation in some form is always necessary 
in order to give a community the means of pro- 
viding social Incomes for its citizens, and where 
there is no codperation there is likely to be social 
bankruptcy. Communities of that sort exist in 
many sections. They have poor churches, poor 
schools, poorly attended lodges, and neighborhood 
clubs and circles have ceased to be factors in the 
life of the people. The places are socially dead. 

Find the community in which something is all 
the time being organized, where something always 
is doing, and you have discovered a community 
that gives to its citizens a liberal social income. 
They are not grumbling all the time because there 
is nothing to do and nowhere to go. They do not 
long for the bright lights of the distant city, nor do 
they seek recreation in other communities. They 
stay at home and participate in the social activi- 
ties of those with whom they are acquainted, among 
whom they work and with whom they codperate in 
order to make their community what they want it 
to be. : 

If codperation is necessary to keep alive the social 
and neighborly spirit, organization is indispensable 
to promote codperation. Therefore, every commu- 
nity should have—must have, if it would keep itself 
socially alive—an organization that shall serve as 
a medium through which citizens can carry on 
the work of advancement and regeneration that 
must be performed from year to year without ceas- 
ing. With communities as with men to live is 
to die and only activity will take away the ancient 
and defunct and replace it with life and progress. 











little thought to the subject may’ find opportunities to 
codperate with the transportation systems in -protecting 
themselves and the roads from accident and loss. 

e + a 


A NuMBER of the railroads are codperating with the 
farmers along their lines to improve the breeds of cattle 
and other live stock. One road has recently bought 
eighteen cows, heifers and bulls for the purpose. The 
plan is to sell the bulls to the farmers of communities at 
cost price and to dispose of the cows to such farmers as 
are prepared to buy them. In communities where the 
farmers are unable or unwilling to buy the bulls the com- 
pany lends a bull for the season to responsible groups of 


farmers. 
* * * 


A PUBLIC spirited citizen of Waukon, Iowa, recently 
gave to the schools of that community equipment for a 
modern playground. An address by the donor at the 
dedicatory exercises embodied in a brief way much that 
is best in the way of information and experience re- 
garding playgrounds and recreation centers. Waukon is 
not a large city, and therefore the advancement it has 
made in providing for the amusement and development 
of its young people in a physical way is no more than 
thousands of similar rural communities can make if they 
but see fit to do so. In almost every such community 
there are numerous citizens financially able to emulate 
this Waukon citizen’s example. All that are needed are 
the opportunities and the right methods of presenting 
them to the attention of wealthy persons. 


THE PEOPLE. of Owatonna, Minn., have started a move 
ment to organize a codperative packing plant to be op- 
erated in that city. Steps have been taken te incorpo- 
rate the business and opportunities will be given business 
men and farmers to invest in the project. The indica- 
tions were at the latest report that the farmers of the 
community would subscribe ample funds to insure the in- 
stitution’s success. 
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IN A HISTORIC OHIO TOWN. 


Greenfield, Ohio, is one of those towns that we country- 
born people like to regard as the backbone of the 
republic, though, to be sure, this term is not specific. 
The backbone of the republic must be a composite of 
strange and varied elements if it really is made up of 
all the different things that are called by its name. It 
includes such things as the niggerheads that stick out of 
the ground in Central Park, New York, the bill of rights 
in the constitution, the noble sport of cock fighting, 
the gentle joy of raising hogs, the right of printing 
things in the public press, the little red school house on 
the hill and so on. But to each man his own idea of our 
country’s backbone! We rural folks think of it as 
those things that are useful to us, that help us to make 
a living and to be comfortable, that add to the whole- 
some satisfaction of living. There are so many of us 
that we feel rather justified in regarding those things as 
of high importance that make life better and easier and 
richer for us. Sometimes we can’t like the things that 
the town people do to us, but in a great majority of 
eases the country town of around 5,000 is a place of, by 
and for the country people. It has a kindly feeling 
toward them, draws its wealth from the country and has 
a genuine desire to codperate with the neighboring farm- 
ers for the common good. 

Greenfield is an old town as things go in this western 
world. It is located on a stream known as Paint Creek, 
a stream famous in Indian legend and history. Those of 
you who like myself in your boyhood regarded Daniel 
Boone as the national hero and the most admirable per- 
son and the one worthiest of imitation that North 
America had ever produced will remember that he was 
once captured by Indians and*taken to an Indian town 
on Paint Creek. That place was within a few miles 
of Greenfield. During the Civil War the town felt 
the stress of the great misunderstanding keenly. It is 
not far from the Ohio River, and passion ran high 
on the border, as it always does, for bad feeling was 
aggravated by a good many acts that the aggrieved side 
could not and did not try to understand. 

Before the war Greenfield lay on the route of one of 
the underground railroads and saw a good many run- 
away slaves catried through to Canada and freedom. 
Part of the time at least this was an illegal practice, 
and of course it angered the southerners. They made 
efforts to recapture the runaways and sometimes suc- 
ceeded, and this outraged the feelings of the northerners. 
As a boy I have sat by the hour and listened to stories 
told me by an old man with the beard and the noble face 
of a patriarch—a man who had held high place in the 
councils of my own State—of his own adventures in 
helping escaping slaves to get through this very part 
of Ohio. He had lived near Greenfield and often, armed 
to the teeth, had hauled loads of groaning and cowering 
women and anxious, desperate men through to the next 
station at the dead of night. None but the boldest 
slaves, often those with some white blood, tried to 
escape, and some hard fights occurred. These men who 
carried the slaves were of a type like the stern Presby- 
terians in Cromwell’s army; men who broke the law 
and for conscience sake took the gravest personal risks 
with no hope of personal gain. The southern people 
could not understand this and saw only aggravating law- 
lessness in it; so when the war broke out the feeling 
was tense and Greenfield, like all the towns near the 
border, sent great numbers of men to the front. 


Tales of a Half Century Ago. 


John Morgan’s raid came through Greenfield. The 
news that he was invading the North came on a Sunday, 
and the people hurried home from the churches and 
began casting bullets. Untrained men armed with squir- 
rel rifles gathered, but they were unorganized and un- 
disciplined and dare not meet Morgan’s veteran cavalry. 
Wild excitement prevailed. When it was certain that 
the Confederate column was about to strike Greenfield 
some badly addled person ran down to Paint Creek and 
set fire to the wooden bridge, not stopping to think 
that the water was no more than two feet deep at any 
place. The Confederates would not have ridden over 
the bridge anyway; they wanted to water their horses. 

The war is nothing but a hazy memory now, for those 
that are left of the young men and boys who went South 
in the Great Conflict are now grandfathers, and to the 
minds of the children of this generation the little bronze 
button of the Grand Army stands for something as 
remote as Yorktown or Lundy’s Lane. The old fellows 
gather on the benches in the city hall park these fine 
autumn days and while the maple leaves drift down they 
sit silently in the sunshine, or perhaps one will lean 
elbow on knee-and say, ‘‘Henry, do you remember that 
afternoon when we went out foraging and the old lady 
caught us in the chicken house just when you were 
wringing a goose’s neck ?? and so on over the well 
worn stories that they all know by heart. The war 
has become remote, but Greenfield respects and honors 
her soldiers even if the active life of the towns is 
carried on by a generation that had no part in pre- 
serving the Union in the ’60s and that is pressed by 
the very present need of making a living. 


Where Farmers’ Trade Is All Important. 


Greenfield depends largely cn its farmer patrons for 
its incomé, and thé farmers hereabouts are thrifty. It 





would be a lesson to farmers in other sections of the 
country to see how their brothers in Highland and Ross 
Counties have built up a soil not naturally so fertile as 
is the soil of Illinois or Iowa until the farm yields are 
little if any short of the best in the Mississippi Valley. 
I have seen farms that twenty years ago were considered 
nearly worthless producing fine crops of corn and wheat 
and making money for their present owners where they 
made nothing much but mortgages for their previous 
owners. Science has produced much of the change. 
Rotation and the feeding of the crops on the place have 
put humus into the ground. Nearly every farm has a 
silo, but the lumber dealers don’t seem to sell many 
of these canneries. The Greenfield dealers said they 
had to spend so much of their time in handling the 
regular business that they had no time to spend out 
among farmers competing with the regular silo agents; 
so silos are commonly sold by agents who canvass the 
country and corner the unwary farmer and prod him 
until he gets physically exhausted and buys in order 
to have a chance to get a little sleep. This does not 
offer a promising outlook for lumber dealers in the local 
silo field. But I’ve noticed that the dealers who do 
get and keep a silo business are the men who went out 
in the early stages of the game and got themselves estab- 
lished as the silo sellers of the community. It was 
hard work; and some good dealers believe firmly that 
it isn’t worth the time and worry. 

The city does not depend entirely on farm trade for 
its wealth and income. There are some factories that 
are very important. The Waddell Wooden Ware Works 
Company makes all sorts of novelties of wood. I think 
it manufactures bank and office interiors among other 
things. But the big industry of the city is the one 
commonly called the Pad Factory. I believe its cor- 
porate name is the American Pad & Textile Company. 
The story of this business and of the man who built 
it deserves to rank high among the annals of self- 
made millionaires, There is a common belief that in 
these days a man of small capital has no chance. This 
man’s fortune was started some years ago; perhaps 
long enough ago so that the chronic pessimists can regard 
it as having sprouted in the days when anybody could 
get rich. 

Biography With an Object Lesson. 

E. L. McLain is the son of a harness maker. The 
son rather early got an idea about making pads for 
horse collars and he began making a few according to 
this idea. He noticed that oftentimes a collar fitted to 
a young horse in the spring was too big after the horse’s 
shoulders had been hardened by work. Sometimes a 
farmer had a good many collars but none that would 
fit his horses. A quilted pad that would fit inside the 
collar and fasten to it by means of steel clips seemed 
to be a real need, so Mr. McLain began making them 
in a room above his father’s shop. He soon needed a 
little money to buy a few bolts of cloth, but the presi- 
dent of one of the local banks, being a conservative 
man and not able to see ahead any more than you and I 
can, considered it a bad risk and refused to make the 
loan. The money came from some other place and soon 
the plant began to expand. Now it is the largest fac- 
tory of its kind in the world, manufactures the cloth 
used in the pads, makes and tempers the steel clips, at 
ene time held a monopoly on all the hair available in 
the world for stuffing the pads, and has made Mr. 
McLain several times a millionaire. 

Greenfield has profited recently in an unusual fashion 
from Mr. McLain’s prosperity. He wanted to do some- 
thing for his native city and after looking around a bit 
decided it needed a new high school building. Ac- 
cordingly he made arrangements with the city to accept 
such a gift and then built a plant at a cost of more 
than $300,000. The building is not so large, though it 
will be big enough to serve the needs of Greenfield for 
a long time, but there are few if any high school build- 

















“ «Henry, do you remember ——?’ ” 


ings in the entire country so well or so completely 
equipped. 
Education Along Practical Lines. 

C. W. Kerr, the instructor in manual training and 
agriculture, took me through the building. His own de- 
partment would look strange to one of the gerund 
grinders of 100 years ago who believed that education 
consisted of Latin, Greek and pure mathematics. The 
place looks a good deal more like a planing mill than a 
school room. There are work benches, a band saw, a 
grind stone, a tiny planer and joiner, electric glue pots, 
saws, chisels, planes, bits and all other kinds of carpen- 
tering tools, a lumber rack, a varnishing room, tool 
cabinets and all the other things that go with a shop of 
instruction. Another part of his department is the 
forging room with a skylight above to allow the escape 
of furnace gases. Here are half a dozen forges, anvils 
and the rest of the blacksmithing equipment. If mamma 
drives down in her limousine to the school house for 
Reginald she may find the little darling with a leather 
apron over his Fauntleroyishness, a daub of soot over 
his eye and several large blisters on his hands. He’ll 
be swinging a sledge while Mr. Kerr stands by, class 
book in hand, grading him on the performance. Every 
time he misses the anvil entirely he’ll be docked 5 per- 
cent, and if he knocks down an innocent bystander he’ll 
be credited with a failure in manual training but a high 
score in the manly art of self defense. 

The girls, too, get a different kind of training in 
these times than in the days when Becky Sharp went 
to school. They have a kitchen with some score of tiny 
gas stoves capable of doing on a small scale anything 
that the family range will do. There is a model din- 
ing room furnished with fine period furniture where the 
finished product is spread for the purpose of training the 
embryo housekeepers in the art of serving. Power- 
driven sewing machines, laundry rooms and _ ironing 
boards and such tackle show that this new school pur- 
poses to teach its pupils how to do some highly useful 
things. Add to this an auditorium that seats about 900 
and that contains a fine pipe organ, a beautiful study 
hall and library, a $20,000 ventilation system, offices, 
science laboratories, literary society rooms, a motion 
picture machine, a gymnasium and all the other things 
commonly found in modern high schools and one gets a 
little idea of the unconditional gift which Mr. McLain 
made to his native city. There is an investment of 
nearly $2,000 for each pupil in attendance. During the 
dedicatory ceremonies Mr. McLain was not on the stage 
at all. He attended but kept in the background. LEvi- 
dently there is no Johnny-comes-marching-home streak 
in his makeup. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


Several years ago I visited the yard of the Slagle 
Lumber Company, in Greenfield, and found it to be a 
good yard. Since that time there has been added to 
the place enough shed room more than to double the 
storage capacity of the yard, and the end is not yet. 
Arthur Slagle, the manager, was out in the shed help- 
ing one of his men store moldings in the pigeon-hole 
rack. This rack is not large, so different lengths of 
the same pattern must go in together; and to distin- 
guish these lengths each piece has a number marked on 
the end. For example, 14-foot lengths have the number 
4. Eight-foot lengths are marked 08. This principle 
of marking length is carried out in all the bins except 
those that are especially set apart for definite lengths. 
There is always a certain amount of odd stuff and some- 
times an excess of a certain size will have to be piled 
temporarily in an empty bin. A big figure is marked 
with chalk on the end of the pile indicating the length. 
This is not often necessary in the case of the regular 
stuff, for it is kept in the order of sizes and length so 
that a man who was acquainted with the yard could 
find in the dark the sized stick he wanted. 

When I saw the yard before it consisted of a single- 
alley shed and an open yard. This yard has been filled 
in and inclosed on two sides with open sheds. The third 
side will have one of these sheds before the good work 
stops, and of course the fourth has the end of the closed 
shed facing out on it. On a center platform are piled 
the shingles and lath. This platform is built of warped 
and unsalable sticks that always accumulate around 4 
yard. These timbers would be a loss if they couldu’t be 
utilized in the yard, and they are one of the favorite 
exhibits in the argument in favor of a retailer’s doing 
contracting. He can use these timbers in a building 
to good advantage when he couldn’t sell them io 4 
farmer. But I suppose if reasonable care is taken of 
stock and the rainbow 2x4’s are cut into short lengths 
or used around the yard there isn’t much loss. I’ve 
heard a number of opinions for and against co: tract: 
ing during the last season, and some of them have 
found their way into these columns; but there can’t be 
any definite settlement of the thing. For the max wh? 
likes contracting, I reckon that contracting would be 
just the sort of thing he’d like. A good many men 
here in the middle West think about it as a reme ly for 
the wastage of warped timbers much as they’d think of 
a sledge hammer as a swatter for the fly on babys eat; 
to their minds the cure would be some worse than ihe ill 


Shingle and Small Mill Lore. 


The shingles in the center of the yard have 4 roof 
over them, but that is all there is to the shed. 
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“Bvery time he misses he’ll be docked.” 


‘¢A good many of the shingles we sell are stained 
before being put on,’’ Mr. Slagle said as we stood be- 
side this airy shed, ‘‘and so they ought to be fairly dry. 
But they oughtn’t to be bone dry, so this roof keeps 
them about right. They don’t get the rain, but enough 
moist air blows in out of the rain to keep them in good 
condition. You see, we’ve used up some good but un- 
salable lumber in making this shed. When I built these 
open sheds around the yard I made the bearings out of 
heavy logs out of an old house that I got for almost 
nothing. They are sound and are good for a great 
many years, and I certainly couldn’t have gotten any- 
thing better for the purpose. We’ve been grading up 
the yard with dirt hauled off the streets that are being 
paved, and as yet the yard looks to be in rather bad 
shape. But we’ll get it worked down smooth pretty 
soon. I’ve found that remodeling an old and established 
yard while trying at the same time to carry on the 
business is not easy and it takes a long time to get the 
thing finished up. 

‘‘Over here is the only mill I have, and you see it 
consists of a little building and a ripsaw. That’s all. 
There are wide doors at each end, so we can haul a 
load up to the east side, push it through the saw and 
load it on to a wagon at the west side. The saw is 
pulled with electricity and is ready to go in an instant. 
I wouldn’t sell it for $1,000 and do withcut a saw. We 
keep a little fine lumber stored in the top of the build- 
ing over the saw.’’ 


Public Confidence and Effective Publicity. 


Mr. Slagle has a friendly competitor in the person 
of John Mertz, manager of’ the Greenfield Lumber 
Company. He is a young man who has made good as 
head chaperon of a large and growing trade. I had the 
privilege in this neighborhood and around Jefferson- 
ville, which I’1] talk about a little later, of talking to 
the customers of these lumber yards and of getting 
opinions about the character of the lumber trade and 
of the men who carry it on. Every opinion I heard ex- 
pressed indicated that these dealers have the confi- 
dence of the public and make efforts to deserve it. This 
fact is more unusual than it may seem at first glance. 
The customers of any dealer are not always his partisans 
and if he makes a slip only once in a long time these 
slips are likely to be remembered and told about when 
a disinterested person asks questions. So the result of 
my littie informal investigation is wholly commendatory 
to Mr. Slagle and Mr. Mertz and Mr. French, the last 
of whom is manager of the Jeffersonville yard. 

_In Mr. Mertz’s office I saw a little contrivance like a 
tiny showease that contained advertising and infor- 
mation pamphlets about fencing and gates and cement 
and paint and such other stuff as commonly is sent 
around to retailers; and this reminds me of a thing I’ve 
been intending for some time to mention. An increasing 
amount of these pamphlets is printed and they are good 
advertising, but in very few offices are any means 
provided to make it easy for customers to get hold of 
them. This seems to be the weak point in the circu- 
lation system. Wholesalers are not to be blamed if 
they don’t spend good money for advertising booklets 
that never reach the men they are intended to reach. 
There seems to be little room for doubting the value of 
Such advertising. A few nights ago I sat in a room 
With a practical and suecessful farmer who was reading 
& poinphlet on hog raising. It had been published by a 


stoc, food company as an advertisement of its product, 
= * was well written and contained a great fund of 
reo’ le information, and the farmer remarked, ‘‘ There’s 
one 


one of the best things about hog raising I ever read.’’ 
The ‘ooklet had done its work. If this farmer is ever 
28 the market for stock food he will be likely to remem- 
er “us company because of the interesting and sensible 
booklet it had issued. 


Helps in Creative Advertising. 


cement people have taken advantage of this kind 
‘!vertising perhaps more than any other material 
un Save, and this is a good thing for increasing their 
sales. The booklets they publish describe a great num- 
the of uses for cement, and farmers looking through 
ep are fired with a desire to own some of these 
* But the same thing would be true to a degree 
Ot lumber if interesting booklets were issued showing 


i 
ot ; 
men 


how certain things could be made. <A year ago last 
spring I saw the forest products exposition held in New 
York and I remember among other attractive exhibits 
the section decorated by the white pine people. Theirs 
was a little formal garden with all kinds of things made 
of white pine. Suppose a booklet were published show- 
ing drawings for the making of these ornamental fences 
and pergolas and lawn seats and also showing photo- 
graphs of the completed article. The charm of that 
little model garden has stayed with me ever since and 
it seems reasonable to believe that part of its attractive- 
ness could be shown in a booklet. This would attract 
less notice perhaps than would diagrams and pictures 
and descriptions of things in more general use, but this 
thing occurred to me as an example. Every kind of 
wood has special uses for which it excels all others, and 
it seems likely that more manufacturers and associations 
would publish booklets if they were sure the booklets 
reached the right persons. 

This is a matter partly for the consideration of retail- 
ers and partly tor the consideration of manufacturers. 
Both have an interest in increasing the use of wood. 
The retailers would do well to place racks in the lobbies 
of their offices, where customers could hardly help 
seeing them. In these days of well finished offices these 
racks ought to be of good material and appearance, and 
they ought to hold the pamphlets so that it would be 
no trouble for the customer to reach them. The objec- 
tion I have to Mr. Mertz’s little case is that a curious 
customer has to lift a lid to reach one of the pamphlets. 
I heard Dr. Hart, professor of government at Harvard, 
say he had no use for filing cases arranged with drawers. 
He wanted it so that he could get the stuff he needed 
with the least possible labor, for sometimes the neces- 
sity of pulling out a drawer made a person decide not to 
look up the material in his files. An attractive case 
plainly and neatly labeled is an ornament to an office 
and will help in creative advertising. It might be wise 
for manufacturers’ associations to think a time or two 
about this matter to see if it wouldn’t be worth their 
while to have these cases made and to see that more 
interesting material in the form of descriptive matter 
or definite drawings is printed and distributed to retail- 
ers. This seems like a piece of work that ought to fall 
on manufacturers’ associations. Retailers would put up 
the racks and keep them filled with advertising matter, 
but they couldn’t collect the information and have the 
pamphlets printed. This seems to be a matter for co- 
operation, with most of the burden necessarily resting 
on the manufacturers. 


Catering to a Steady Trade. 


Mr. Mertz has a well kept yard. He said that busi- 
ness had been a little backward during the fall because 
of the state of farm work. This has been a wet season 
and the farmers have been kept out of the fields until 
they were too anxious about the seeding to think of 
anything else. One of the principal crops in these parts 
is fall wheat. This seed must be in the ground by the 
latter part of October and ought to be there much 
earlier than that. The farmers were taking advantage 
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The Money-Maker 
on the Farm Today 


is a silo because it means the 
raising of more stock with less 
work and worry. We make a 
specialty of silos and can give 
you many helpful pointers on 
the building, its uses, material 
and the cost. Let us show you 
the superiority of wood over 
all other materials. We have 
everything you will need right 
here in stock. Come in and 
talk it over. 


(Name and Address) 











Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscribers. 
Electrotype Plates of the Complete Ads, of the 
Illustrations only or just the Proofs are 
Furnished; Cost only being charged for th 
cuts. 


























“An attractive case will help in creative advertising.” 


of every bright day for field work and had no time even 
to think of the buiiding that had been planned for the 
fall. Aside from this, though, trade has been steady 
and as good as any year. This is an indication of the 
dependable quality of the local trade. 

‘‘We can almost be certain of steady trade every 
year,’’ Charles French, of French & Thomas, Jefferson- 
ville, Ohio, remarked as I sat in his office. The reason 
here is not hard to find. The town is not large. In 
fact, it is little more than a village; but on that Satur- 
day afternoon the streets were lined with automobiles 
belonging to farmers I, myself, rode over to the 
town in an automobile that would have done credit to a 
fastidious millionaire driving down Michigan Avenue, 
and this car belonged to a farmer and was piloted by his 
charming and college-trained daughter. Some of the 
best farming land of the State lies near this town and 
the farmers are nearly all wealthy. There was pointed 
out to me a barn that is one of the show spots of 
the county. The roof alone cost as much as an ordinary 
barn and the interior is trimmed with milled hardwoods. 
It was built as a show building, of course, and I don’t 
intend for it to be considered typical; but it will indi- 
cate the fact that the countryside admires good build- 
ings and knows them when it sees them. Otherwise this 
man wouldn’t have been moved to build as he did. I 
rode over miles of hard roads, some paved with brick. 
I was told that the corn crop is not up to standard, but 
even at that the farmers are not discouraged. A number 
of dealers through this part of Ohio told me sales were 
as good as usual, and Mr. French said the only difference 
he could see was a regular increase from year to year as 
the farmers get more wealthy and need more buildings. 


A Well Arranged Plant. 


This yard has been moved to the edge of town since 
I was in Jeffersonville last and it now occupies an 
irregular piece of ground near the railroad and is sup- 
plied with a large amount of side track. There are a 
couple of open sheds that come near together at a rather 
sharp corner of the lot; the switch comes in at this cor- 
ner between these buildings, divides, and runs in front 
of each of them. Every bit of stock is pushed directly 
from car to bin unless it is a car of specialties or some- 
thing to be stored in the building where the office is 
located. Sometimes it is better and more convenient to 
haul the stuff a little distance. 

The office building is on the front of the lot and 
contains a carpenter shop. This shop is intended as a 
place for putting frames together and doing such other 
odd jobs. Out in the yard is a rip saw that is pulled 
by a little gas engine and I think this makes up the 
whole amount of machinery. Later, stone drives will be 
put in front of the sheds and most of the yard will be 
covered with crushed stone. Mud in these parts is most 
exceedingly muddy during parts of the year and a bit 
of stone is a good thing to step on. The yard carries 
a diversity of things, such as posts, cement, fencing, 
tile and the like. It is a good, representative yard of 
the class of prosperous country yards, and probably 
the Realm will have more to say about its plan and 
equipment in a later article. 

This yard, I found by talking to several farmers, has 
the thing that a country yard has to have if it is to 
reach its best; it has the full confidence of the farmers. 
The reputation for scrupulous honesty and dependability 
is not an easy one to get in the country, but it is an easy 
thing to lose. The Realm has talked much about the 
common, garden variety of honesty, and it intends to 
keep right on talking about it. Why not? The Realm 
doesn’t pretend to a whole lot of wisdom of its own, but 
when man after man who has made his business go says 
the first necessary thing is real square dealing one begins 
to believe it is so. 


CHANGE IN OCONTO COMPANY. 


H. B. Leavitt, vice president and general manager of 
the Oconto Company of Chicago and Oconto, the well 
known lumber concern, retired from his position Decem- 
ber 1. His interest in the Oconto Company has been 
bought by George J. Farnsworth, of Chicago, president 
of the concern. Mr. Leavitt before entering into any 
other business project will take a well earned rest. He 
will leave shortly for the Pacific coast, accompanied by 
Mrs. Leavitt. Charles Good will succeed Mr. Leavitt as 
manager at Oconto, 
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RETAILERS IN BUSINESS AND CIVIC ENTERPRISES. — 


Californian Enables Children to See Liberty Bell— Two Cheerful Poets Among Lumbermen — Ohioan Exhibits at 
Carnival-—Dealer Gives His Experience in Holding Farm Trade. 


LUMBERMAN MAKES CHILDREN HAPPY. 


BELLFLOWER, CAL., Nov. 27.—Through the courtesy 
and kindness of F, L. Lake, proprietor of the Bellflower 
Lumber Company, of this place, every child in Bell- 
flower who desired to do so had the opportunity of going 
to Los Angeles to see the Liberty Bell. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the day the historical relic was 
to be on display in Los Angeles automobiles were lined 
up south of the depot waiting the arrivals of the boys 
and girls who wished to make the trip. At 7:40 the 
machines started for Los Angeles loaded with happy 
children. The trip was made both ways without. any 
mishap and the youngsters returned home in time for the 
noonday lunch, everyone delighted with having had the 
opportunity to see the Liberty Bell. Had it not been for 
the thoughtfulness and the liberality of Mr. Lake in pro- 
viding the means of transportation many of the children 
would have been denied this opportunity. 


FUNDAMENTALS THAT ARE OVERLOOKED. 
WaAuvpPaca, WIS. 

I beg to call attention of all users of shingles to the 
fact that four inches to the weather only will give best 
results. Anything over that creates a weakness of one 
ply and permits warping up and loosening of nails. The 
nailing should be with galvanized 3d nails—‘‘shingle 
nails’? are too large—two nails to ordinary widths and 
more for wide ones. Never break a joint over a nail in 
sight. Drive the nail by several blows instead of one 
hard one. It might be driven by one hard blow pro- 
vided an expert could measure exactly the force to send 
it home and no more nor less. Even then under such cir- 
cumstances several blows will draw the shingle to place 
and hold it best. I send this not because the points are 
not known but that they are overlooked—and yet they 
are fundamental. Wood for shingles must be cedar (in- 
sured if creosoted) in this age. Old time heart pine 
would last but not 1915 stuff, unless treated before 
laying. 

F. M. BENEDICT. 


GIVE A HANDSHAKE AND A SMILE. 


The lumber rush is over, the winter days are here— 
Retailer in your office—give the salesman a good cheer; 
Do not turn your back upon him thinking that he’s not 
worth while; 
But give him a cordial handshake and greet him with 
a smile. 
You may not be in the market for a thing that’s in his 
line ; 


But Retailer—be polite—give a moment of your time. 


Do not be a weeping willow; be a live oak, I implore, 
And do not turn the salesman discouraged from your 
door ; 
Show to him you are good hickory—not a thorn in his 
path 
That his burden you will lighten with your smile and 
not your wrath. 
Even though you do not order you’re a credit any time 
To the one who is always grouchy with the salesman 
and his line. 


You may think his work is easy—that his heart is always 
light; 
But I venture he is weary when he turns in for the 
night; 
He has kept up his courage and seemed cheerful all the 
time 


When he came into your office to try to sell his line. 


Did you turn your back upon him—have him stand all the 
while, 
Or did you give him a cordial handshake and greet 
him with a smile? 


You may count your time too precious to be bothered 
you may say; 
But if you are a live wire you will know the markets 
of the day; 
It will only take a moment of your very precious time 
For you to see a bargain of the salesman in your line. 
You will not stand and parley, but give an order on the 
whiz, 
Then you can go and attend to your important biz. 


You can be a business brother of the salesman every day, 
And he will help increase your trade as he travels on 
his way. 
He will have an interest in you, as a business brother 
should, 
And he will throw toward you all the bargains that are 
good. 
When he comes into your office do not think he’s not 
worth while; 
3ut give him a cordial handshake and greet him with 
a smile. 
ELIZABETH McNaveur, 
Bookkeeper and Stenographer for J. C, Blain Lumber 
Yard, 








W. M. COLLINS, OF BELHAVEN, N. C.; 
One of the Judges in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Shingle 
Contest. 





ADVERTISES LUMBER AT CORN CARNIVAL. 


PuaAINn City, OHIO. 

To encourage the growing of good crops and the 
raising of better live stock the merchants and the up-to- 
date farmers of this section raise a fund annually to 
be used for what is known as the ‘‘ Plain City Corn Car- 
nival.’? This corn carnival is held annually in Plain 
City in October. The main streets are roped off, exhi- 
bition booths are placed in the center of the street, and 
here vegetables, grain, poultry, live stock etc. are placed 
on exhibition. On each side of the street the merchants 
have booths, where they entertain their friends and 
advertise their business. 

At the corn carnival this year the Beach-Chandler 
Company, retail lumber dealer, used as its advertising 
booth a log cabin built out of 8-foot white cedar posts. 
The company advertised that it would give this cabin to 
some child to use as a play house, the prize winner to 
be announced at a drawing held on the last day of the 
carnival. 

Any family living within the trade zone of the Beach- 
Chandler Company having a child from one to twelve 
years old was permitted to register at the booth, regis- 
tering blanks being numbered in duplicate. The dupli- 
cate number was torn off and deposited in a locked 
chest. One of the requirements in offering the prize was 
that the holder of the prize winning number should be 
present when the drawing was held. At a prearranged 
hour on the last day of the carnival the box was opened 
and a little girl drew a number, the holder of which 
was entitled to the prize. The log cabin was won by 
the mother of twin boys and she agreed that the cabin 
should be used only for a play house. 

This community sends two boys and two girls on 
the Ohio corn special six-day trip through the East each 
fall, the boys being winners at the county corn growing 
contest, the girls, the winners in the domestic science 
contest, conducted under the rules of the State board of 
agriculture. 

Speaking of the log cabin awarded as a prize at the 
corn carnival this year the manager of the Beach-Chand- 
ler Company expressed himself as being well pleased 
with the general interest taken in his company’s exhibit. 











LOG CABIN ADVERTISEMENT OF RETAIL 


CONCERN AT CORN CARNIVAL. 


LUMBER — 


FLITTING POEM TRACED TO ITS SOURCE, 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 27.—Two years ago a poem of 
four stanzas entitled ‘‘It Isn’t Your Town—It’s You,” 
started out from Spokane unsigned and tucked away on 
an obscure page of a small trade journal under the mod. 
est heading ‘‘ Lyrics of the Lath—No. 3.’’ 

The poem, which appealed to community spirit and 
civic pride, was thereupon ‘‘lifted’’ by a half dozen 
other trade publications. Some daily papers copied it 
and a year later it began to appear on the ‘‘good will” 
cards of jovial traveling men. In a dozen different cities 
the lines were displayed in local advertisements by retail 
merchants. Various publications and editors received 
credit for writing the verses as they flitted about the 
country. 

A few months ago the chamber of commerce at Helena 
distributed placards to all its members, carrying the 
poem in large type to be hung up in the offices and stores 
of the city. This week the four verses merrily tripped 
back to Spokane on the ‘‘This Reminds Me’’ page of 
the Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal and with their ar. 
rival was disclosed the secret of their birth and the hith. 
erto unknown ‘‘real’’ author. 

At the offices of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation it was announced officially that W. T. Denniston, 
advertising manager of the Western Retail Lwmberman, 
the local magazine in which they first appeared, is the 
author of the Lyrics of the Lath. Of all the verses 
written by him, many poems having been circulated widely 
by trade publications, Lyrie No. 3 holds the traveling 
record. His verses have always appeared unsigned and 
few of his friends knew that he ever flirted with poetic 
meter. 

The much circulated poem complete is as follows: 

If you want to live in the kind of a town 
Like the kind of a town you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike, 


You'll find elsewhere what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new. 

It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your town. 
It isn’t your town—it’s you. 


Real towns are not made by men afraid, 
Lest somebody else gets ahead. 

When everyone works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a town from the dead. 


And if while you make your personal stake, 
Your neighbor can eke one, too, 

Your town will be what you want to see. 
It isn’t your town—it’s you. 


“HOW | HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


Retailer Recommends Cordiality, Courtesy, 
and Discounts for Cash Business. 


WAKEFIELD, KAN. 

On the subject of ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade” 
would say there are so many things to be taken into 
consideration that it seems to me a very difficult propo- 
sition to handle successfully at times. There are some 
things that come up between the retail dealer and his 
trade that call for more diplomacy than most of us pos 
sess. Some of the most essential things as they appear 
to me are to at all times be cordial and courteous to all 
no matter where or under what conditions you mett. 
Make them think you are their friend; gain their conf 
dence and call on them at their homes if possible, espe- 
cially when you may be around in the country; in faet, 
create a kindred spirit between them and yourself. 

Do not assume a superior attitude toward anyone, as 
we are all made of the same old clay. I try never to 
be in such a hurry as not to recognize anyone whom I 
may meet. I can not say that I can conscientiously 
recommend the habit of treating—that is, giving the 
customer a treat when he pays his account and give the 
other fellow nothing when he pays cash, as I think this 
has a tendency to encourage credit business. We are 
making it a rule to give a discount on cash business 
whatever amount the purchase will justify. Above al 
have one price to all and give all the advantage of the 
same rate of cash discount, as the retailer of today cam 
not have any favorites. 

Keep yourself posted on all subjects that affect youl 
community and give what information you can to any: 
one who cares for it. Do all you can to help him out of 
any difficulty he may be in and even though he ‘oes not 
seem to appreciate it at the time it will ‘‘soak in’’ after 
a while. If you can make a good friend of him he will 
be loth to give his business to the other fellow. Always 
give him a square deal and do not sell him anything that 
is not just as it should be in grade or in any otiier Way. 
Make him a little reduction in price on anything that's 
not just as it should be, if necessary. 

There is still a feeling prevalent among a few of the 
farmers that the retailer is trying to ‘‘ beat’? them wher 
ever possible and if you can succeed in eliminating 
even reducing to a minimum this feeling you will have 
won a big battle, 

K. R. HEsk®TT, 
Roop Lumber Company: 
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REFORM IN CONTRACTING SOUGHT. 


Boston Builders Condemn Competitive Sys- 
tem—lIniquities Pointed Out. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Lumbermen, especially the 

reinilers closely associated with the building trade, build- 
ing contractors and architects were stirred recently by a 
somewhat remarkable circular letter sent out by the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association in criticism of the competitive 
system of awarding building contracts. 
“The Master Builders’ Association, which includes in 
its membership the majority of the builders, construction 
firms, retail lumbermen and many of the lumber whole- 
sulers of the metropolitan district, charges in its letter 
that the competitive system of awarding contracts is not 
only misleading to owners but is harmful to the interests 
of the builders themselves, and in recent years has become 
nothing more than a farce. 

The board of directors suggests that the association 
take the initiative in abolishing the competitive system 
in part or entirely, and substituting the practice of 
awarding a building contract on a ‘‘cost and commission 
basis,’? with a maximum guaranteed and with a further 
commission to the contractor on any savings effected, 
and bringing the final price under the agreed maximum. 

The present general practice of awarding building 
contracts on ‘‘eompetitive’’ bids is a matter which inti- 
mately concerns the lumber trade, as many a retailer is 
painfully aware, and lumbermen may find both interest 
and profit in reading the views on the question set forth 
by the Master Builders’ Association of Boston. 


In speaking of competition this circular says: 


Unfortunately we have grown to associate this word with 
one consideration only, that of price, and the word today often 
means endeavoring to gain what another wants by the exercise. 
of cupidity without regard to perfection, excellence or quality. 
Such competition is unfair and is based on the policy of ‘‘each 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” Those 
conducting their business.along these lines show an utter dis- 
regard for the rights of others. Competition in the form of 
mere price comparison is the most degrading form of competi- 
tion to those who indulge in it. As has been recently said, 
“the only phase of competition which can benefit humanity is 
quality competition,” and that is the exact antithesis of price 
competition. The two can not ride in the same boat. ‘“‘When 
price competition begins, quality competition ceases’”—we all 
know that to be a fact. Why should it not be adopted as to 
the fundamental principle of the building business ? 


According to this circular estimating is an exact 
science. A careful contractor working on good plans 
and specifications by an architect with whose work he is 
familiar gets his cost within 2 percent on new work and 
will average but little higher on alteration work. A low 
priced man ean easily make as much money on a contract 
as a high priced man—unless the low price is due to in- 
ability. In speaking of the variation in bids offered for 
the same work and the large difference sometimes exist- 
ing in the offers of different contractors, the cireular 
says that an estimate far below a group of figures, a fre- 
quent happening, can only mean one of three things: 


1 An error on the part of a man deing good work, who will 
do the job properly and suffer by his error. 

2—An honest price from an honest man who gives the best 
value for which he is capable, but whose work is low in 
quaiity, 

*—A cut-throat price from a cheap man who would save 
and skimp where he can and trusts more or less to luck to 
—_ square and who cares little for results if he can 
“get by,” 

The two latter are the usual low bidders, and the last is 
the man more commonly found surprising everyone by his low 
figures until finally he is pushed to the wall and another of 
the same kind takes his place. 


At West Point, where the Federal Government has 
spent millions for building construction, the cut-throat 
competitive plan was used for a long while. The result 
was that many buildings were completed by the bonds- 
men of the contractors. Then followed the plan of let- 
ting work on a cost and commission basis with a max- 
mun guaranty, and with a further commission to the 
contractor on any savings effected and for bringing the 
final price under the named maximum. The percentages 
were so arranged that the contractors made more money 
by saving than by spending—a precaution found needful 
When dealing with anybody in ‘‘rude business.’ 





FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY WORK. 


M\pison, Wis., Nov. 29.—Does the setting of posts, 
foundation timbers, and the like in conerete prevent de- 


cay There seems to be a general idea that concrete 


should be a good protection for wood from decay and the 
expense attached to such protection frequently leads to 
uiorranted expectations. It is the opinion of the 
Por. st Products Laboratory that the main point to keep 
i ‘ind in such construction is that the wood must be 
kep ‘ree from moisture. If this can not be done, a 
Prescrvative treatment is the most practical means of 
preventing deeay. 

_' moisture ean be kept away from a post, it is not 
lia ‘ce to decay. The same thing is true of foundation 
timers, From eases that have come to notice, how- 
ne it seems likely that even under what might be con- 
og q dry conditions sufficient moisture will collect in 
. partly embedded in concrete to permit decay. 
— . ry the moisture gets in gradually and the con- 
“i bi ‘ at prevent its evaporation, Furthermore, while 
ge e 1s setting there is danger of the moisture in it 


“ transferred to the wood. 

rm onerete can be used to advantage as a base for tim- 

" “upports to rest upon. The construction should then 

the uch that the timber is raised from the ground and 
® joint between the concrete and wood should be so 


made as not to catch or hold moisture. An iron plate 
should be used on the foot of a wooden column to sep- 
arate it from the concrete base on which it rests. 

Setting timber in concrete, however, should be avoided 
wherever possible. While it is possible that decay might 
he retarded in some cases, the results are liable to be 
very uncertain and the treatment of the wood with coal- 
tar creosote and other preservatives should prove to be 
a much cheaper and more effective method of prolonging 
the life of timber. 

* * * 
Receives Sampies of Products Made from Paper. 


The Forest Products Laboratory has just received 
from Sweden a shipment of rope, twine, cloth and web- 
bing made from paper. The material used in the manu- 
facture of these products is a good grade of wood pulp. 
This is twisted or spun into threads which are woven, 
braided, or twisted into the various products. There are 
now cn exhibition at the laboratory samples of a large 
number of these paper products including sash cord, 
rope, twine, webbing, cloth, furniture braid, furniture, 
rugs ete. Certain European countries have developed 
large commercial industries for the manufacture of these 
products but practically none is being made in the United 
States. The technique of this industry is being investi- 


WILL TAP OREGON TIMBER. 


New Line for Central Part of the State— 
Will Develop Immense Resources. 





KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., Nov. 25.—The greatest civic 
meeting ever held in Klamath county, also the most suc- 
cessful, was the railroad banquet given at the White 
Pelican Hotel Monday night in honor of Robert E, Stra- 
horn, well known in railroad and financial circles, who 
is at the head of the proposed Oregon, California & East- 
ern Railway. Mr. Strahorn’s mission here is to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the people toward the project, and to 
show what each community must do to put through the 
line. Over 250 Klamath County men and women at 
tended the banquet, and with Hon. Will S. Worden, 
president of the Central Oregon Development League, as 
toastmaster Klamath Falls and Klamath County pre- 
sented a most convincing case to show what a railroad 
could expect here in financial support, traffic ete. The 
speakers employed figures of arithmetic, not figures of 
rhetoric, in telling of the county’s resources, and even 
local people were amazed at the extent of the county’s 

resources. 
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H. D. Mortenson, president 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Company, was one of the speak- 
ers and his talk on the timber 
resources of Klamath was a 
revelation to many. He said: 

Klamath county’s timber 
stumpage is thirty billion feet, 
and of this, 25 percent is red 
and white fir and 75 percent 
white pine, the stand of pine 
being a fifth of the total in the 
United States. At $2 a thou- 
sand the timber standing has a 
value of $60,000,000, and as the 
manufacturing cost will be from 
$8 to $10 a thousand the milling 
of this timber area means a 
payroll of $300,000,000. 

The capacity of the lumber 
plants on the Weed-Klamath 
line, exclusive of the Weed 
Lumber Company, is 180,000,000 
feet a year. At this rate it 
would take at least 160 years to 
cut off this stand. 

The freight receipts on this 
line for lumber transportation 
are at present close to $2,200,- 
000 a year, according to Mr. 
Mortenson. He pointed out that 
nearly every city of the middle 
West with 25,000 or more popu- 
lation had its start from the 
lumber business, other indus- 
tries following. With its stra- 
tegie location, and with such an 
immense timber area behind it, 
he predicted a wonderful growth 
for Klamath Falls once rail- 
road facilities make it possible 
fully to develop the timber, 
farming and other resources. 

Another speaker, J. M. Bed- 
ford, forest supervisor for the 
Indian Service on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation, told of 
there being eight billion feet of 
the finest white pine on the re- 
serve awaiting sale to millmen. 

Mr. Strahorn, who has built 
some of the most important 
railway lines in the Northwest, 
is building the present line as 
an independent venture. It has 
the approval of all railroads 
jutting. into central Oregon, as 
construction assures the differ- 
ent transcontinental lines the 








PROPOSED OREGON, CALIFORNIA & EASTERN 
DOTTED LINES, MAP SHOWING TRANSCONTINENTAL 


gated by the laboratory with a view to encouraging the 
establishment of similar manufacturing plants in this 
country. 


CAPITALIST BUYS TEXAS PLANT. 


Lometa, TEx., Nov. 29.—Preparations are being made 
by Mistelblom-Beyer of Holland, who recently purchased 
the cedar forest and other holdings of the Scholten Bros. 
Cedar Company at foreclosure sale for $50,000 to satisfy 
a mortgage of about $75,000, to operate the property on 
a large scale. The Scholten brothers came to Texas from 
Amsterdam, Holland, a few years ago and purchased a 
tract of 5,000 acres of cedar forest near here. In addi- 
tion to this they leased the cutting right on several thou- 
sand acres which adjoin the tract that they bought. 
They built a railroad from Lometa into the heart of the 
timber land, the line being eighteen miles long. They 
also made other extensive improvements for the handling 
of the cedar timber. In all, they invested more than 
$250,000 in the enterprise. The company’s output was 
chiefly fence posts and building blocks. The company 
went into the hands of a receiver more than a year ago, 
H. M. Little, of Austin, being appointed receiver. The 
Scholten brothers are now in Switzerland. Mr. Mistel- 
blom-Beyer is in Holland at this time but he expects to 
return to this country shortly and assume active direction 
of the big property. At present it is being operated 
by a local representative in Austin, 
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RAIL WAY AS INDICATED BY 
LINE 


business of the central Oregon 
region and makes unnecessary 
wars of lines that parallel each 
other’s tracks. 

The line is to be close to 400 miles in length. It is 
peculiar in that with such a short length it is able to tap 
not one but four transcontinental systems direct: Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, North 
Bank & Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, and by these connections reach any part 
of the United States. The cost of construction is placed 
at about $6,000,000. Of this amount Portland and cen- 
tral Oregon are asked to raise $2,000,000 as a display 
of their faith, and the remainder of the bond issue will 
be sold to eastern capitalists by Mr. Strahorn, who re- 
ports the project not only feasible but one of excep- 
tionally small cost. 


CONNECTIONS. 


Crook, Klamath, Harney and Lake counties, in Oregon, 
are the territory the line proposes to open, a territory 
six times the area of Massachusetts and thirty-six times 
as large as Rhode Island. The merchantable timber in 
these counties is close to fifty billion feet, mostly of 
pine, and millions of acres of lands are susceptible to 
irrigation, with the necessary water at no great distance 
off. 

In his talk to the people of Klamath Falls and through 
central Oregon Mr. Strahorn impressed his audiences as 
being absolutely, certain of the feasibility of the project, 
and his talks inspired confidence, and there is no doubt 
but what central Oregon’s share of the money necessary 
for the bonding will be quickly raised when the time 
comes for such action, 
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LUMBERMEN WIN TWO CASES. 


Western Rates on Forest Products Held Unreasonable 
—Southern Charges Excessive. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down an opinion in which it 
holds that combination rates on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts taking the same rates, from Oregon producing points 
on the line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company to points on the Burlington south and 
east of Hemingford, Neb., Guernsey and Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and Brush, Colo., to and including Missouri river points, 
complained of by the Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ 
Association, are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 
Reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates are prescribed 
for the future. 

In prescribing reasonable rates for the future, effec- 
tive on or before January 31, the commission directs the 
interested carriers to apply to the destinations mentioned 
on shipments of lumber and forest products from Perry, 
LaGrande, Baker, Wallowa and Elgin, Oregon, rates 
which shall not exceed those contemporaneously in effect 
from points in the Spokane group; from Cascade Rocks 
and Hood River, Oregon, rates which shall not exceed 
those contemporaneously in effect from the Spokane group 
by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds, and from Bridal 
Veil, Oregon, rates which shall not exceed those con- 
temporaneously in effect from the Spokane group by 
more than 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

In its opinion the commission calls attention to the 
fact that the carriers interposed no defense in this pro- 
ceeding. The opinion, which was prepared by Com- 
missioner Harlan, follows in part: 


On the part of all these lumber interests it was shown that 
just north of the complainants’ mills is a lumber-producing 
district known as the Spokane group, comprising mills on the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern. The joint rates from 
these mills to the destinations in question are so much lower 
than the aggregate rates exacted of the complainants and the 
interveners as to give to the Spokane mills a practical 
monopoly in meeting the lumber requirements of the territory 
of destination above described. Although the mills of the 
complainants are nearer to these destinations than the mills 
in the Spokane group, the rate from the latter to the Missouri 
River crossings, for example, is 47 cents per 100 pounds, 
while from the eastern Oregon mills the rate is 56 cents per 
100 pounds. In some instances the rate differentials against 
the mills in whose behalf the complaint was filed are even 
greater. Moreover, the rates complained of are higher than 
to points east of the Missouri River, but this situation will 
be corrected if the rates here suggested are established. 


Carriers Directed to Lower Rates. 


In another opinion the commission finds that a rate 
of 201%4 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
lumber in carloads from Ward, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn., 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 14% 
cents per 100 pounds. The Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railway et al. are directed to pay the C. L. 
Gray Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., $78.72 repara- 
tion with interest from August 21, 1912, on two carloads 
of lumber which moved at the 20% cent rate. The in- 
terested carriers are directed to apply the 14%4 cent 
rate on shipments between these points in the future. 

The opinion, prepared by Commissioner Clark, follows 
in part: 


Ward is about 35 miles east of Meridian, Miss., and about 
219 miles north of Mobile, Ala. It is on the Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern Railway, 82 miles south of Reform, Ala. The 
distance from Mobile to Memphis is approximately 385 miles. 
The distances from Meridian and Ward are about 250 and 290 
miles, respectively. 

At the time these shipments moved there were in effect rates 
to Memphis of 13 cents from Meridian and all stations south 
thereof on the Mobile & Ohio except Mobile, 12 cents from 
Mobile, 12% cents from Reform and all points on the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern as far south as, and including, Alice- 
ville, and 14% cents from Geiger, Ala., a point on the same 
line just south of Aliceville. There was a rate of 14 cents 
from York, a point south of Geiger and 9 miles north of Ward, 
not applicable via Reform but in effect via competing lines. 

There were also rates from Ward to points in Central 
Freight Association territory and Ohio River points of 2 cents 
per 100 pounds over group 2 stations on the Mobile & Ohio. 
Reform and other stations north of Meridian were in group 2, 
and the rate applicable therefrom to Memphis was 12% cents. 
The result was that a shipment moving from Ward to Mem- 
phis via Aliceville and Reform was charged 8 cents per 100 
pounds more than would have been charged on a similar ship- 
ment from Reform, while a shipment from Ward destined to 
a point farther north, such as Cairo, Ill., would be charged 
only 2 cents more than from Reform. 

The most important contention of defendant, and the one 
, upon which it practically rests its case, is that the shipments 

moved via a three-line route. It admits that the route over 
which shipments moved was the most direct, but insists that 
it was not the logical one by reason of the participation 
therein of more than two lines. It urges, therefore, that the 
reasonableness of the rate here in issue should not be deter- 
mined by comparative distances. Distance is, of course, not 
the sole criterion of the reasonableness of rates. 

There is no explanation in the record for the rates to Mem- 
phis via three lines from Aliceville and Geiger, nor is any justi- 
fication shown for maintaining via three lines a rate 2 cents 
higher than group 2 stations from Ward to Central Freight 


Association points and Ohio River crossings while maintaining 
a higher rate from Ward to Memphis, a much shorter distance. 


Rates Proposed by Railroads Upheld. 


In still another opinion the commission holds to be rea- 
sonable for the future proposed commodity rates to Des 
Moines, Iowa, from Chicago, based on the rates from 
Chicago to the Mississippi river plus a mileage prorate 
of the rates from the Mississippi river to the Missouri 
river. The proposed rates were challenged by the Greater 
Des Moines Committee, in a complaint filed against the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad and other carriers. 
This is the second decision of the commission in this 
proceeding. In its original report the commission sug- 
gested that the parties get together and try to agree 
upon rates on certain commodities that would be in more 
general conformity with the views expressed by it. Such 
a conference was held, but the parties are still in dis- 
agreement as to rates on agricultural implements, bottles, 
jars etc., paper, roofing and lining, wood pulpboard boxes, 
boxboard, and printing paper. 


Reopens Tap Line Case. 


The commission has ordered the reopening of Investi- 
gation and Suspension docket No. 11—The Tap Line Case 
—for hearing touching only ‘‘the contentions between the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company, the Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
Railway Company, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company, respecting physical condi- 
tions, interchange points, distances between mills and 
junctions, allowances, log rates, the application of junc- 
tion point rates to tap line points, and other matters not 
fully covered in the third supplemental report herein.’’ 


Suspends Eastern Increased Rates. 


The commission has suspended from December 1 until 
March 30 the operation of schedules in Boston & Maine 
tariff I. C. C. No. A-1530, which provide an increase 
in rates on furniture, less than carloads, from Gardner, 
Mass., and points taking the same rates, to New York 
for export. The present rate is 35 cents and the pro- 
posed rate is 70 cents per 100 pounds. 


Gives One Year More Time to Install Appliances. 


In a formal order the commission has further extended 
for one year from July 1, 1916, the period within which 
the railroads of the country may equip their cars with 
automatic couplers and continuous brakes and their loco- 
motives with driving wheel brakes, and other safety 
appliances. The original act was approved April 14, 
1910, and the first order of the commission was dated 
March 13, 1911. The railroads have made very consid. 
erable progress in equipping cars with safety devices, 
automatic brakes and the like, but find it will not be pos- 
sible to complete the work by July 1, next, unless several 
hundred freight cars are at least temporarily withdrawn 
from service. It is estimated that 57 percent of the 
freight cars in use in the country were satisfactorily 
equipped on June 30, 1915, and that 83 percent will be 
equipped by July 1, next. 


To Establish Reasonableness of Rates. 


Examiner Gibson Tuesday held a hearing in Cherokee 
Lumber Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., in- 
volving the reasonableness of rates from North Carolina 
points to eastern destinations. The case comes up for 
rehearing on petition of the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
custom has been to make up rates on lumber from 
North Carolina to the destinations involved by adding 
the rate from Carolina to the Virginia gateway to the 
specific rate beyond that point. Some time ago the 
carriers in the North agreed to reduce the specific 
rates, but the southern carriers, which issued the 
tariffs, did not reduce the joint rates to the same ex- 
tent. The shippers promptly complained to the com- 
mission, which held that the failure of the southern 
lines to give the shippers the benefit of the reduction 
in specific rates beyond the Virginia gateway consti- 
tuted unjust discrimination. The only witness who 
appeared was the general freight agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. R. Walton Moore represented the carriers 
and John R. Walker the lumbermen. Understanding 
that no formal briefs were to be filed and no oral argu- 
ment heard by the commission proper, the attorneys 
presented the arguments of their respective sides to 
Examiner Gibson. 


ISSUES SUPPLEMENTAL ORDER TO LIST OF 
SUSPENDED TARIFFS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a supplemental order adding to 
the list of tariffs suspended last week which name an in- 
crease of 1 cent per 100 pounds on yellow pine and hard- 
wood lumber from southeastern and Missippi Valley terri- 
tories to destinations in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. The tariffs suspended by the supplemental order 
were filed by the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad, 
naming specific destinations in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. All tariffs proposing 
an increase of 1 cent from southeastern and Mississipppi 
Valley territories will be suspended until March 30, next, 
pending investigation. 

The William Cameron Company, of Waco, and W. 8. 


Drake, of Austin, Tex., have filed a joint complaint with 
the commission, alleging that present rates on lumber 
from Seattle, Tacoma and Portland to Austin and Waco 
are unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they ex. 
ceed rates contemporaneously in effect to Fort Worth, 
Dallas and other Texas points and points in Oklahama, 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. The rate to Austin and 
Waco is 72 cents per 100 pounds. The Fort Worth and 
Dallas rate is 63% cents. Reparation aggregating 
$303.92 is asked on certain past shipments and the com- 
mission is requested to ‘order the carriers concerned to 
establish a parity of rates between Austin and Waco 
and the other points in question. 


ALLEGES OPPRESSIVE RATES. 


In Answering Statements of Railroads Lumber Com- 
pany Says Freight Cost Cripples Its Business. 


Wasnineaton, D. C., Dee. 1—In a reply brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Connor 
Lumber & Land Company takes sharp issue with state- 
ments made by counsel for the Chicago & Northwestern 
and other carriers in their brief in defense of existing 
rates on lumber from Oconto, Green Bay, Marinette, 
Menominee and Peshtigo, Wis., to eastern destinations, 
saying in part: 

A glance at the map will show that neither Peshtigo nor 
Oconto are ‘Bay Shore points,’ as alleged by defendants. 
And if they were it would make no difference in this case. 
Lumber from these points goes into Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory in the same manner as lumber is shipped from 
Laone—that is, by way of the Chicago & Northwestern to 
Manitowoc and thence by ferry across the lake. 

There is nothing in the record to show that it is “com- 
plainant’s inability to produce lumber as cheaply as the 
producer in the South, or that its desire for excessive profits 
is greater than the manufacturer in the South that has put it 
out of business.” On the contrary, the record is full of strik- 
ing illustrations as to how discrimination in freight rates on 
lumber from Wisconsin has enabled complainant’s competitors, 
iis next door neighbors in Wisconsin, to produce lumber cheaper 
than it can produce same, by enabling such competitors to 
overbid for complainant saw logs by reason of the low rates 
its competitors enjoy on the lumber. 


Although the railroad counsel says rates from Bay 
Shore points were forced on defendants by the Ann 
Arbor railroad, the Ann Arbor rates and those of the 
defendants are found in the same tariff and were evi- 
dently filed at the same time. 


“~~ 


PLANS TO HANDLE LUMBER TRAFFIC OF 
NORTHWEST. 


United States Commercial Agent W. B. Henderson 
reporting from Seattle, Wash., regarding plans to handle 
the heavy traffic from the lumber belt of the Olympic 
Peninsula, says that recently connection was made be- 
tween the track of the Seattle, Puget Sound & Western 
Railway and the Port Townsend & Puget Sound Rail- 
way, both of which roads are subsidiaries of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. In taking over the Puget Sound 
Railroad all trestles were filled and the road bed placed 
in condition to handle lumber shipments. The company 
is constructing a three-track line from the slip at Port 
Townsend and will operate a barge service to Seattle 
from Portage. The laying of tracks on 714 miles right 
of way of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company’s line has added to the facility for trans- 
portation at the head of the Puget Sound section from 
Plum Station to Olympia. The latter new line will con- 
nect with the Northern Pacific at Point Defiance, near 
Tacoma. 


SWITCHING CHARGES ARE ABOLISHED. 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 27.—The State Railroad 
Commission has issued an order abolishing the switching 
charges of railroads on shipments to wharves and docks 
in San Francisco. The decision was rendered November 
23 in the case of the Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany against the Southern Pacific Company. The State 
of California owns and operates a belt line railroad 
around the San Francisco water front. The operations 
of this road are principally north of Market Street, where 
many industries are located and where the railroads have 
team tracks and the factories have industry tracks. The 
belt line charges $2.50 a car north of Market Street and 
this charge has been absorbed by the railroads on all 
shipments but those to wharves and piers. 


- 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
SHOW INCREASE. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 27.—The increased volume 
of traffic on every railroad operating in northwestern 
Washington indicates that 1916 will open auspiciously 
for the lumber and shingle manufacturers of Belling: 
ham and vicinity. Every railroad agent in Bellingham 
stated today that the eastbound movements of forest 
products on his line show a substantial increase this 
month over the corresponding month’s business in 1914. 
In a somewhat lesser degree the same was true of Oc- 
tober in comparison with that month a year ago, and all 
agree that the new year looks equally as promising 4 
November, if not more so. 

On the Great Northern 100 percent more cars of lum- 
ber and shingles were shipped from Bellingham in Oc 
tober than in the corresponding month in 1914, or 209 
ears as compared with 100, From the present outlook 
November’s shipments will amount to about the same. 
On the Northern Pacific last month there was an 1 
crease of 35 or 40 percent in eastbound business as com 
pared with October, 1914. This month the growth s 
about 55 percent. On the Bellingham & Northern the 
last month’s traffic was 30 percent better. 
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One of the most encouraging symptoms reported by 
jocal agents is the inclination of railroads to buy heavily 
(oy 1916 maintenance and operation. The belief here is 
that they will begin buying lumber soon after the new 
year opens. The annual purchases of railroads in this 
country amount to $600,000,000 for maintenance and 
operation alone and of this more than $100,000,000 rep- 
resents lumber purchases. If to this they should add 
orders for new work the demand for lumber in Washing- 
ton will be inereased enormously. 





RATE CASE HEARING IS HELD. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—Testimony was taken here 
last week before Interstate Commerce Commission Exam- 
iner Butler in the Willamette Valley lumber rate case, 
in which the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company and the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company, of this city, seek 
to have Portland rates to California on lumber equalized 
to those from Willamette Valley points south of Oregon 
City. Effort is made to remove a 4 cents a hundred dif- 
ferential that the Southern Pacific granted the valley 
mills in preparing its tariffs. The case involves the 
rates into northern California only and the railroad when 
called upon to defend its action contended that it was 
forced to put in a lower rate for the valley mills as a 
protection to the mills tributary to its lines, asserting 
that the change was the result of years of study of the 
lumber situation. The Portland mills protesting the rate 
introduced testimony to show that a lower rate from the 
valley would so much overcome the rates by water en- 
joyed by the Portland mills that they could no longer 
compete in northern California markets. Numerous in- 
stances were cited to illustrate this. It was also shown 
that the Southern Pacific makes a practice of handling 
some of the ears from the Willamette Valley branch lines 
by way of Portland before sending them on the main line, 
thus giving a longer haul than that from Portland, for 
a lower rate. Examiner Butler ordered briefs filed by 
the complainants by December 20 and by the defendants 
by December 4. 


PLEASED WITH FREIGHT RATE SUSPENSION. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Nov. 29.—The lumber trade here- 
abouts was gratified to learn from a circular issued by 
G. A. Cartwright, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, of the suspension until March 30, 1916, of the 
proposed advanced freight tariffs on lumber from all 
points in southeastern territory to Ohio River points, of 
1 cent per hundred. This advance was to have gone 
into effect on December 4 but the protest that went up 
from the united lumber shippers secured the suspension, 
the merits of which will be heard before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before next spring. 








TAKE NEW TACK IN CASE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Attorneys for W. H. Set- 
tle & Co., of this city, have taken a new tack in their 
brief to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case 
instituted by the company against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad and its southern connections to 
secure an adjustment of rates. The company’s yards 
are at Madisonville, once a separate corporation, but now 
a part of Cincinnati. 

The point is made in the brief that Madisonville no 
longer has an entity since its passing into the city of 
Cincinnati; that it is merely an arbitrary designation 
of a station, and that it should have every advantage of 
through rates to Cincinnati that are enjoyed by other 
parts of the city. 


RAILROAD BUYS LUMBER EARLY. 


The purchasing department of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey Railroad reports that it has almost completed 
its lumber buying for this year, most of which was done 
in September. The department says it found prices about 
the same as last year. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney obtained practically all of its lumber from the 
Pacifie coast and almost all of it is Douglas fir. In- 
cluded in its purchases this year were car repairing and 
bridge and building materials and even Douglas fir 
cross ties. The railroad finds that Douglas fir ties, when 
treated with chloride of zinc, give good service on the 
dry western plains. It is the policy of the Burlington 
railroad to keep up its rights-of-way and its rolling stock, 
consequently its purchases vary less than 10 percent 
from year to year. Conditions this year clearly proved 
the wisdom of this policy. Many railroads that have 
been neglecting improvements and allowing their proper- 
ties to deteriorate are this year actively in the market, 
not only for material, but for labor, and this has re- 
sulted in inereased prices for both, but the Burlington 
got a large share of its work done early before the 
mereased prices for materials and labor took effect. 

in oak ties the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy prefers 
the hewn variety and uses quite a large number of red 
oak ties which it treats at its Galesburg (Ill.) plant with 
the wae process, which is a combination of zine and 
creoso ie. 

_ In the office of the purchasing department, in the Bur- 
lington Building, 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
hangs a pieture taken May 1, 1915, of the Burlington 
treating plant at Galesburg, Ill, where 2,626,892 ties 
‘ssregating 9,680,928 feet board measure are piled on 
= area approximately one mile long by half a mile wide. 

4 order thoroughly to season its ties the railroad leaves 

them for some time stacked in the open. 
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SEEK HELP OF TRADE COMMISSION. 


Permit to Organize Combines to Exploit Foreign Trade 
and Business Stabilization Lumbermen’s Objects. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—One week from Monday— 
December 13—a large delegation representative of the 
most important groups in the lumber industry, will ap- 
pear before the Federal Trade Commission and will 
lay their cards, face up, on the table and ask for help. 
This meeting will be in fact one of the most important 
steps that has ever been taken in the history of this 
country to bring about a closer union between Govern- 
ment and business and, if it is successful, it will blaze a 
way for a revolution in the industrial life of the nation. 


‘The hearing before the commission here wili not be 


devoted to the taking of testimony. The commission 
has already heard the principal lumbermen of the coun- 
try on its trip across the country, and a vast amount of 
valuable testimony has been accumulated. The present 
hearing will be giver over to a digest of the facts al- 
ready gathered, the statement of what the lumbermen 
want the Government to do, and the arguments upon the 
legal phases of the questions. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, and Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., will pre- 
sent the case to the commission. 
The lumbermen want just three things; namely: 


1. They want the commission to aid them in establishing 
a uniform system of accounting. 

2. They want authority to form limited combinations for 
the purpose of establishing foreign selling agencies, in order 
that the lumber producers of America, through consolidated 
selling agencies, may compete on an equal basis with the pro- 
ducers of Norway, Russia and other European producing 
countries and deal advantageously with the consolidated pur- 
chasing agencies of the European consuming markets. In 
other words they desire the ‘‘Cartel’’ system introduced in the 
United States. 

3. The commission will be asked to coéperate with the 
Forest Service in assisting the lumber interests to stabilize 
their business. 

The third proposition is in fact the most vital of all, 
for it means that the Government of the United States 
will be asked to become the partner of the lumber in- 
dustry—not for profit—in eliminating the present waste 
and conserving and enlarging the usefulness of the 
timber resources of the nation, whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned. Some people believe that the commission 


already has the power to undertake this task, while 


others believe that enabling legislation will be required. 

To stablize the lumber industry, it is said, it will be 
necessary to establish standards for lumber that shall 
be recognized throughout the country, and uniform prices 
for the various grades, which will enable big and little 
producer alike to secure a reasonable profit on all of 
his output. The Federal Government should assist in 
creating a demand not only for the lower grades of 
lumber, in order to avoid waste in the forests and at 
the mills, but a demand also for the by-products of the 
forests, which industry has been so successfully culti- 
vated in Germany and other countries. 

The general tenor of this hearing, however, will be 
the most important thing in connection with it. The 
commission has been given to understand that the lumber 
industry is coming to it with perfect frankness and abso- 
lutely open books to ask the Government to assist in 
putting this great industry on a more secure footing. 
They will, it is believed, state their troubles, acknowledge 
their mistakes and offer the fullest opportunity for inves- 
tigation and they will ask the Federal Trade Commission 
for such aid and assistance as the law now permits it to 
give, and to recommend to Congress the passage of 
such other laws as are needed to carry out the rest of 
their plans. 

While it is understood that the committee which will 
appear here for the lumber interests has not been finally 
selected, the commission has been given to understand 
that among those who will be present besides Messrs. 
Teal and Boyle, are Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City; 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans; J. H. Kirby, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis. 

In the matter of standardizing the accounting sys- 
tem in the lumber industry the commission already has 
authority under the law to require a certain standard 
form of accounting for different groups of industries, 
and it is not believed that there will be any difficulty 
on that score. 

The proposition of establishing limited combinations 
for the purpose of establishing foreign selling agencies 
will require legislation, and it is understood that the 
commission has given this subject the most careful con- 
sideration and it is practically agreed that some legis- 
lation will be recommended, although the nature of these 
recommendations are not yet known. Probably they will 
be announced, however, before the hearing. 

The commission has invited representatives of the 
United States Forest Service and of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to attend the hearing 
to lend such assistance as they can. 

The initiative for the investigation of conditions in 
the lumber trade by the commission was taken by the 
lumbermen. Early last summer the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association requested in a formal way 





that the commission grant the lumbermen an opportunity 
to lay before the commission the problems of the industry 
to the end that the powers of the commission might be 
enlisted in the task of working out their solution. 

The lumbermen frankly informed the commission that 
their business was in an unhealthy condition. 

The lumbermen represented that competitive and other 
conditions appeared to them to be such as not to be sus- 
ceptible of permanent remedy without the helpful inter- 
vention of the commission. 

The hearings at the New Willard Hotel will be chiefly 
by way of summing up by the counsel for the lumber 
association. No oral statements will be taken, but the 
lumbermen will be permitted to submit supplemental 
statements in writing. 


PASSAGE OF SHIP BILL UNLIKELY. 


Government Owned and Operated Merchant Marine 
Improbable Now—Board of Experts Suggested. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—Jn the light of events in 
the political arena during the last few days there is 
reasonable assurance that the Senate will pass the admin- 
istration’s ship purchase bill and that the House will 
pass a substitute bill which will eventually be accepted 
as a compromise. There is not much chance that Con- 
gress will authorize a Governmert owned and operated 
merchant marine at this session. 

Of course all politicians recognize that ‘‘there is many 
a slip betwixt the cup and lip,’’ and the present outlook 
may be materially changed after Congress really gets 
into action. As the situation stands today, however, 
the Democratic leaders are reasonably certain of con- 
trolling the Senate for any measure that has the adminis- 
tration’s indorsement and with the change in the Senate 
rules which now seems certain, it will no longer be 
possible for the minority to kill bills béfore that body 
by the filibuster method. 

The administration is apparently not as sure of its 
ground in the matter of a Government owned merchant 
marine as it was a year ago. Secretary of Treasury 
McAdoo, who is called the father of the plan, has not 
only made several changes in the bill which was before 
the House and Senate in the last Congress, but of late 
he has been throwing out hints that the plan is still 
mutable and rather inviting discussion of the subject. 
There undoubtedly has been a great deal of discussion 
on the subject during the last year, for the question has 
been up before most of the trade and commercial organ- 
izations of the country, and numerous reports have been 
issued containing various and sundry recommendations. 

The business men, however, are not agreed on the 
form of the ship legislation. Some reports recommend 
subsidies, others recommend the Government purchase 
of ships to be leased to private corporations, and still 
another recommendation is for the Government to encour- 
age private capital to seek investment in merchant vessels 
by guaranteeing reasonable profits. 

On only two points does there seem to be any agree- 
ment among the business interests, and those are that 
something ought to be done to build up an American 
merchant marine, and that there should be some sort of a 
shipping board. On those two points alone there is no 
discord. 

The McAdoo plan of 1915 has only one new feature 
over the 1914 model, and that was palpably added for 
the purpose of hitching the bill on to the national pre- 
paredness program, hoping thereby to gain for it popular 
appeal. The new feature of the McAdoo 1915 bill is 
nothing but an adaptation of the amendment suggested 
by Senator Weeks when the ship purchase bill was before 
the Senate last, and rejected by the administration Sena- 
tors. It is to make the Government owned and operated 
merchant marine part of a naval auxiliary. 

In the House of Representatives, where any adminis- 
trative measure, no matter what it is, will get a rough 
ride this winter, theré is nevertheless a feeling that 
something has got to be done about this merchant 
marine proposition. The congressmen, hearing from the 
business men back home know that they are keen about 
it, and moreover they want to get the subject out of 
the way before the Presidential campaign gets under 
way. The Democrats will never accept ship subsidies, 
which has been the Republican scheme for many years, 
and the Republicans will never accept the McAdoo plan 
for Government operation. 

While it is not possible to state what sort of a com- 
promise will finally be effected, it can be told what is 
being talked of now, and that is the following: 


Establishment of a shipping board composed of experts 
to study the whole question and report a plan. 

Modification of the speed requirements under the pres- 
ent ocean mail laws, so as to make it feasible to estab- 
lish American lines to Africa, South America and the 
Far Fast. 

Legislation to make the investment in shipping safer, 
more profitable and better understood. 

Suspension or modification of the particularly onerous 
provisions of the La Follette Seamen’s law. 


The idea of creating a shipping board of experts to 
study the question and report a plan at the next session 
of Congress, appeals to a good many members of the 
House ard to some of the Senators. It would dispose 
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ot the subject effectually for this session, and would 
not commit either party to anything definite. It would 
furnish a depository for all the various recommendations 
ot the business organizations, and would provide a forum 
tor them to thresh out their different ideas. 

There are a good many members of both Houses who 
have given the subject considerable thought. They can- 
not see the necessity for haste in this matter, particularly 
as the interests which will be most affected, namely those 
that make the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
nation, are not agreed as to the best means to be adopted. 
If the McAdoo plan were adopted at this session and 
the money for the purchase of ships were appropriated 
and made available at once, there would still be no 
means of adding to the ocean tonnage until new ships 
could be built, and that will take time. 

Consequently, there could be no immediate relief from 
the high ocean freight rates prevailing, for the ocean 
carriers today are on a more competitive basis than ever 
before and the enly reason they are able to get such 
high rates as they do obtain is on account of the shortage 
of ships, due to the war. Moreover, it is *ointed out 
that the foreign purchasers are paying the treight on 
the exports from the United States and it certainly would 
not increase the export business to have the rates lowered, 
except possibly to South America, As for imports there 
has not been since the early days of the war any scarcity 
ot bottoms to bring such goods to this country as can 
be purchased abroad. The only thing that could possibly 
be accomplished now, they say, is for the United States 
to operate a line of steamers to Central and South 
American ports at cut rates, thereby driving out the 
private lines engaged in that trade. 

It looks now as if the most that will be accomplished 
at the present session will be the creation of a shipping 
board to study the question and report to some later 
Congress. 


CONGRESS TO DISCUSS CONSERVATION. 

_ WasuHineToN, D. C., Dee. 1.—An important Pan-Amer- 
lean congress of scientists will be held here from De- 
cember 27 to January 6, in the Pan-American Union 
Building, under the auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment. Congress has appropriated $35,000 to defray the 
expenses of the gathering. The purpose is to thresh out 
questions of interest to the American republics in almost 
every line of activity. One of the most important sections 
of the congress will be that devoted to conservation of 
natural resources, agriculture, irrigation and forestry, 
under the direction of George N. Rommel, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Another important section will be 
devoted to the discussion of transportation, commerce, 
finance and taxation, under the leadership of L. S. Rowe, 
president of the American Academy of Social and Polit- 
ical Science. 

Conservation of forests will be discussed by Henry S. 
Graves, chief of the United States Forestry Service; J. 
W. Toumey, professor, school of forestry, Yale Univer- 
sity; A. F. Potter, associate forester United States For- 
est Service, and Major George P. Ahern, of Washington. 


NEED OF COST ACCOUNTING TOLD. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1.—Wednesday evening 
Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, vice chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, discussed ‘‘Some Business Prob- 
lems of Today’’ in an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of National Advertisers in New 
York City. 

Leaving out of consideration the banking, railroad and 
public utilities corporations and referring only to those 
that have to do with trade and industry, Mr. Hurley said 
that there are about 250,000 business corporations in the 
country. ‘‘The astonishing thing is that of those over 
100,000 have no net income whatever,’’ said Mr. Hurley. 
‘*¥n addition, 90,000 make less than $5,000 a year, while 
of the 60,000 remaining only the more successful ones 
make $5,000 a year and over.’’ 

After asking what measures are to be taken to im- 
prove these conditions, Mr. Hurley says: 

Speaking generally the real, constructive help must come 
from within. You know and I know that lumping all busi- 
ness together the real need is for better business methods. 
When we were all working on a large percentage of profit 
and when it was a case of filling orders at our own price, we 
did not need any help. 3ut that day is past. We now have 
to get down to the hard facts of business to learn precisely 
what they are, where the weaknesses and losses exist, and 
practice the same thoroughness which characterizes trade 
and industry in Europe. We need to study standard systems 
of bookkeeping and cost accounting. 

The fact must be admitted that in order to put a selling 
price on a product a manufacturer must first know exactly 
what it costs to manufacture and sell it. 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of 
accuracy what it costs him te produce the different articles 
he manufactures and what it costs him to sell them is not in 
a position intelligently to meet competition, and he invites 
business disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost ac- 
counting systems, which they recognize as necessary in order 
to give them the information essential to successful manage 
ment. On the other hand, the number of small manufac- 
turers who have no adequate cost accounting system and 
who price their goods arbitrarily is amazing. 

Proper accounting for the smaller manufacturer is most 
essential. It is necessary for his success that he know on 
what particular article he is making a fair profit and on 
what he is making only a narrow margin of profit or losing 
money. If he has this information he can concentrate on 
the manufacture and sale of the product on which the profits 
are satisfactory. Whole industries, in many instances, are 
suffering from a general lack of intelligent knowledge of 
cost. 

How can the Federal Trade Commission help to cure those 
conditions? 

The commission has no power and no desire to use com- 
pulsory methods. But it does hope to reach the desired end 
by endorsing standard systems of bookkeeping and cost ac- 
counting and to assist in devising standard systems, either 
at the request of individual merchants and manufacturers or 


through the association that represents the industry. ‘The 
commission expects to have for this work an adequate force 
of experienced accountants and cost experts and the services, 
in an advisory capacity, of public accountants of national 
reputation. 

What may be expected from such activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

First, the individual enterprises will be helped. They will 
be enabled to know exactly where they stand. ‘Their prices 
will be made on a solid basis of fact. 

Second, the employees of these firms will be benefited. They 
will be trained to more thorough and more accurate methods 
of work. ‘This improved knowledge will increase their effec- 
tiveness and their individual value to their employers. 

Third, the investor will be benefited. He will be able to 
invest his money with greater assurance that it will be used 
in the most advantageous manner. 

Fourth, the public will benefit ; it will not have to pay for 
inefficient methods. 


TO RE-INTRODUCE MUCH DEBATED BILL. 


Sharp Opposition and Probable Defeat Threaten 
Measure That Would Create Tariff Commission. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—Representative James R. 
Mann of Illinois, Republican floor leader of the House, 
has announced that he will re-intreduce at the present 
session of Congress the bill for the creation of a tariff 
commission, which failed of passage last year. Even if 
the bill fails to pass at this session, the fact that it is 
before Congress and will doubtless be debated at some 
length will serve to further crystallize public sentiment on 
that'subject, and will certainly hasten the day when such 
a law will be placed upon the statute books. The Mann 
bill, which is indorsed by the Tariff Commission League, 
has for its purposes the creation of a permanent tariff 
commission and the definite and final removal of the 
tariff from the field of political exploitation. 

There is little likelihood that the Mann bill will be 
passed by this Congress even though by chance it might 
pass the House, for if that should occur the Senate, with 
its large Democratic majority, would be sure to defeat 
it. While there are a good many men on the Democratic 
side of both Houses of Congress who favor a tariff com- 
mission the administration leaders are ‘‘dead set’’ 
against the creation of a board that will have any powers 
to recommend to Congress specific schedules or duties. 
The administration idea, so far as it can be ascertained, 
is for a board with limited powers of investigation, which 
can report only facts and only then when called upon 
to do so. Nor does the Democratic bill carry any pro- 
vision for making the commission a permanent institution 
of the Government. 

After the experience of the ill-fated tariff board ap- 
pointed by President Taft there are not many big men 
in the country who would accept appointment on a tariff 
commission having an uncertain tenure of life and with 
powers so circumscribed as to make it certain that 
their labors would be practically valueless. 

The Mann bill provides for the creation of a permanent 
tariff commission and specifies its duties as follows: 

1. Full power of investigation. 

2. Power to make reports and recommendations. 

3. Power to hear complaints, to investigate them and make 
reports thereon. 

4. Salary, $12,000 per annum. 

5. Tenure of office, nine years, 

6. Bill automatically carries an annual appropriation of 
$300,000 to maintain the commission permanently. 

7. The commission can only be extinguished by act of Con- 


rpesc 
gress. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from reports 
from 151 mills for the week ended 
Friday, November 26, for the first 
time in several weeks indicates that 
shipments have been in excess of 
orders, this indicating a seasonable 
condition in the yellow pine trade 
caleulated to remove any impres- 
sion that may have gained ground 
that there is an abnormal or un- 
stable situation in southern yellow 
pine. Reports from 151 mills show 
orders on hand 22,793 cars, or 
451,301,400 feet; orders received 
during the week 4,972 cars, or 98,- 
445,600 feet, making a total of 
27,765 cars, or 549,747,000 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to a total of 5,614 cars, 
or 111,157,200 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 22,151 
ears, or, 438,589,800 feet. This 
report shows that shipments for 
the week exceeded production 22,- 
658,214 feet, or 25.60 percent, 
while orders for the week exceeded 
production 9,946,614 feet, or 11.24 
percent. For the week shipments 
exceeded orders 12,711,600 feet, or 
1.29 percent, while the report 
shows a decrease in orders com- 
pared with the report for the pre- 
vious week of 12,711,600 feet, or 
.26 percent. The report shows av- 
erage orders per mill for the week 
651,958 feet; average shipments 
per mill 736,140 feet, while the av- 
erage production per mill was 586,- 
086 feet. The report is on the 
whole very gratifying. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE ANALYZED, 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1.—So far as the worl out- 
side of the United States is concerned the Americ» flag 
is seen on thirty-seven steel sailing ships averaging 1,60) 
tons each, 544 wooden sailing vessels averaging 60() tong 
239 wooden steamers averaging 300 tons and 331 steel 
steamships averaging 3,800 tons. In addition there are 
537 motor boats and 1,106 barges. Although the United 
States ranks third in the possession of large merchant 
steamers, the class that is rapidly growing in commerce 
and is of a size and speed capable of rendering some 
assistance as naval auxiliaries, a glance at the orand 
totals of shipping and then at the individual figures for 
each country shows that 60 percent of the big and able 
steamers in the world are owned by Great Britain, while 
less than 7 percent are owned by the United States, 
Thus, although only Great Britain and Germany own 
more merchant steamers of this class, the United States 
owns less than 7 percent of all such vessels on the high 
seas. 

The above figures are contained in the current issue of 
The Nation’s Business, which is the official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The figures 
gathered by this body and printed in its official organ 
show that the merchant marine of the United States is 
quite respectable both in numbers and tonnage. How- 
ever, after analyzing the statistics the writer of the re- 
port concludes that the weakness of the United States 
merchant marine lies in the fact that it is out of all pro- 
portion to the enormous trade of the-country. Of the 
26,701 registered and licensed vessels comprising the 
merchant marine, 8,432 are motor boats, 560 are canal 
boats, and 3,221 barges. In other words, more than 12,000, 
or nearly half of the American merchant marine, has 
more to do with the land than with the sea. Of the 14,- 
000 vessels remaining to be accounted for, less than 
3,000 ever are seen in foreign seas. In the length of its 
coast line, the number and length of its rivers and the 
great area of its inland lakes the United States is 
unique. About 11,000 of the vessels comprising the 
United States merchant marine ply almost exclusively 
upon these domestic watets. More than 1,833 vessels, 
aggregating 138,804 tons, ply on the western rivers alone, 
while 3,161 American vessels, aggregating nearly 3,000,- 
000 tons, ply on the lakes. 

The term ‘‘coastwise trade’’ seems to be anomalous, 
as it means trade from one American port to another. 
By the delightful irony of statistics it includes both the 
new steam barge which plies from St. Louis and New 
Orleans and the 10,000-ton ocean steamer which runs 
from San Francisco, Honolulu and New York. 

The estimated result is that every year $300,000,000 
leaves the United States in the form of freight payments 
for deposit in the coffers of foreign shipowners. <Amer- 
icans not only subscribe to the upkeep but also to the con- 
struction of ships of their marine competitors. 


AGREES TO MODIFY DRASTIC REGULATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1—The Customs division of 
the Treasury Department has agreed to modify the estab- 
lished regulations which require declarations of all ex- 
ports from the United States after January 1 so as to 
lighten the burdens upon shippers. The purpose of re- 
quiring such declarations was to add to the statistical 
data of the Treasury Department, and many shippers 
have protested against the enormous amount of work 
entailed in living up to the new rules. The Treasury 
Department replied that it had no disposition to increase 
the cost of export business, but it was pointed out that 
the statistics compiled from the information, giving mat- 
ket prices and other data about the foreign prices, would 
be of benefit to the shippers themselves as well as to the 
public at large. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Andrew J. Peters 
has written to the protestants interpreting for the benefit 
of the shippers and others interested the requirements and 
operations of the regulations already promulgated. ‘This 
presentation, Mr. Peters suggests, is made to clear up 
certain misapprehensions of what the Government de- 
sired, and clears up some ambiguity in the language of 
the regulations. 


PLANS TO FACILITATE HEAVY TRAFFIC. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—W. B. Henderson, com- 
mercial agent of the Department of Commerce at Seattle, 
reports that plans have been made to handle the heavy 
traffic from the lumber belt of the Olympian peninsula 
by the completion of a track of the Seattle, Puget Sound 
& Western Railway to connect with the Port Townsend 
& Puget Sound Railway. All trestles have been removed, 
it is said, and the cuts filled in, so that the roadbed 1s 
now in shape to handle the heavy lumber traffic. Both 
roads are subsidiaries of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. 

According to the report, the railroad company is con- 
structing ‘a three-track line from the slip at Port Town 
send, and will operate a barge service from Portage to 
Seattle. Another line which adds considerably to the 
transportation facilities.at the head of the Puget Sound 
section has been finished by the laying of tracks 0” 
seven and one-half miles right of way of the Oregon 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company’s line from 
Plum Station to Olympia, thus giving to that city tw? 
transcontinental lines for the first time in its history. The 
new line will connect with the Northern Pacific at Point 
Defiance, near Tacoma. 


IN COMMON with business in general the lumber trade 
in Paraguay has decreased instead of increasing. The lac 
of demand for Paraguayan timber has resulted in closilg 
down most of the large timber companies. Since De 
cember, however, exportation of timber to Argentina has 
begun to increase slowly. 
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PROMINENT LUMBERMEN PASS ON TO THEIR REWARD. 


EDGAR B. FOSS—JOSEPH MIKSAK. 


dear B. Foss, of Bay City, Mich., and Joseph Miksak, 
of Chicago, were killed by a Michigan Central passenger 
train at the Jefferson Street crossing in Bay City, Mich., 
Friday morning, November 26. 

The untimely demise of these two well known lumber- 
men was a severe shock to their legion of friends. Mr. 
Foss and Mr. Miksak were on their way to keep a busi- 
ness engagement with George D. Jackson. As they ap- 
proached the Jefferson Street crossing Mr. Foss, who was 
driving his automobile, stopped the machine to allow a 
freight train approaching from the west to pass. Com- 
ing from the opposite direction was a passenger train 
and as soon as the freight had passed the crossing Mr. 
Foss started up his machine and drove directly into the 
path of the passenger train. The automobile was struck 
in the middle and rolled over and over along the tracks 
for a distance of nearly one hundred feet. The occu- 
pants of the car were killed instantly, their bodies being 
badly mangled. 

Edgar B. Foss, through his initiative, his business 
acumen, energy and ability, had amassed a fortune 
and built up a great lumber business. -For forty years 
he was a well known and active resident of Bay City, 
where he will be greatly missed. He began his lumbering 
career with D. A. Ballou & Co. when he was 15 years 
of age, and from that time on he had been prominently 
identified with the lumber industry, not only in the 
Saginaw Valley but in many sections of this country 
and Canada. 

Mr. Foss was born in Willimantic, Conn., February 
28, 1853. During Mr. Foss’ boyhood his father died 
and he was obliged to leave school to aid in the support 
of the family. As a youth he came to Bay City. After 
several years with the Ballou interest ‘he entered the em- 
ploy of the Van Etten-Kaiser Company and later that of 





THE LATE EDGAR B. FOSS, 
BAY CITY, MICH. ; 
Boru in 1853; Died November 26, 1915. 


its successor, the Van Etten-Campbell Company. Then 
he retired from the company and went into business for 
himself. To him came remarkable success and his inter- 
ests gradually expanded until they included sawmills 
and lumber tracts in Canada, his large lumber yards and 
planing mill in Bay City, and a line of vessels which 
carry lumber from his Canadian mills to the markets. 
He also had lumber interests on the Pacific coast and 
Was « heavy investor in the coal mining business in Bay 
City and vicinity. 

lie was prominently identified with the Republican 
party and was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention which nominated Taft in 1908. He was a 
member of the Masonic order, belonging to the consistory 
and the Knights Templar. He was an active worker 
in the First Congregational Church of Bay City. He 


married in Bay City Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, who 
survives him with three children, Walter I., Edgar H., 
and idith H. Foss, of Bay City. 

_ ‘the funeral was held Monday afternoon, November 29, 
Trou: his late residence, 1801 Center Avenue, and was 
larcly attended by his many friends. Officers and di- 
rectors of the Board of Commerce, of which Mr. Foss 
Was an aetive member, and of the McKinley Club, of 
Which he was president, were present. The services were 


; harge of the Bay City Commandery, Knights 
eniplar, 


(‘solutions on the death of Mr. Foss have been 
adovied not only by many Bay City oxganizations but 
also oy the Saginaw Board of Trade and the Merchants’ 
& Monufacturers’ Association. 

Joseph Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
paiy, Chieago, was well beloved by all who knew him. 


le was square in all of his business dealings and, 
Stricily speaking, was one of the old school of lumber- 
meo. His knowledge of the lumber business was gained 
m ihe school of experience. Manufacturers in the North 
Who did business with him had the greatest of respect 
for iis judgment. He was very conservative and retir- 
Img and sineere regrets were expressed at the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this week that 


THE LATE 
OF CHICAGO; 
Sorn in 1852; Died November 26, 1915. 


such a man should pass away in this horrible manner. 

Mr. Miksak was born in Bohemia in 1852 and came to 
America in 1871, locating in Chicago. He found his 
first employment in the lumber yards of the city, where 
his ability and energy brought him quick promotion. 
For many years he was yard manager for the old Lud- 
ington, Wells & Van Schaick Company, and later for 
the A. R. Gray Lumber Company. In 1888, he, with 
several friends similarly employed, organized the Pilsen 
Lumber Company. Success followed them and the com- 
pany soon operated one of the leading yards of Chicago. 
The growth of its business was very rapid and in 1899 
Mr. Miksak and his associates bought a large tract of 
timber at Hibbing, Minn., which they operated success- 
fully for years under the name of the Mashek Lumber 
Company. This operation was closed out in 1905 and 
they bought a large interest in the Wachsmuth Lumber 
Company, which controlled extensive holdings of hem- 
lock timber in Bayfield County, and operated a large 
sawmill at Bayfield, Wis. To this business, still in active 
operation, Mr. Miksak devoted much of his time, in addi- 
tion to looking after the buying of stocks for the Pilsen 
Lumber Company, which gave him an extremely wide 
acquaintance around the great lakes, both at manufac- 
turing and consuming centers. Ue also was well known 
at many of the southern pine mills, which he visited reg- 
ularly on his buying trips. 

He was one of the leading citizens of Bohemian 
extraction in Chicago and his funeral, which was held 
Tuesday, November 30, was largely attended, not only 
by his many friends in the lumber industry of Chicago 
and other places but by his friends and acquaintances 
outside of the business interests. 

Mr. Miksak leaves a widow, one son, James, who was 
associated with him in business, and three married 
daughters. 

The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 


JOSEPH MIKSAK, THE LATE 


tion of Chicago met last Tuesday and passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions on his death: 


WHEREAS, This board of directors has learned with pro- 
found sorrow of the death on Friday, November 26, of Joseph 
Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber Company and a 
highly respected member of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago ; and 

WHEREAS, That identified as was Mr. Miksak for over a 
quarter of a century with the lumber trade of Chicago and 
the Northwest, the business community has lost a man of 
sterling honor and integrity, whose entire business career 
may be recalled with pride by his late associates as worthy 
of emulation to others; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we tender his sorrowing family our heart- 
felt sympathy in this hour of their great affliction and assure 
them that with us, as with them, his memory will remain 
endeared by kind words said and generous deeds done; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our warmest sympathy be tendered his 
business associates and that these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of this association and a copy be sent to 
the family of the deceased and the press. 





SAMUEL ASHTON SOUDER. 


The lumber trade of Philadelphia, Pa., suffered an 
unusual loss November 27 in the death of Samuel 
Ashton Souder, vice president and general manager 
of Edmund A. Souder & Co., one of the older whole- 
sale lumber firms in Philadelphia. He was an ever 
courteous gentleman and had the happy faculty of 
making all he came in contact with feel that they had 
made a valued personal friend. Few men in the trade 


in Philadelphia were ever more universally loved and _ 


respected than he, and although he was deeply re- 
ligious and active in church work, his daily life in 
business and socially was a constant, silent sermon. 
He was a former director of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, an active member of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, a member of the 
City Club, a vestryman of the Memorial Church of St. 
Paul, at Overbrook, a director of the Parish Chapter 


SAMUEL ASHTON SOUDER, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Born in 1860; Died November 27, 1915. 


of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and an ardent 
worker for civic betterment, prison reforms and hous- 
ing improvements. 

Mr. Souder was born in Philadelphia in 1860 and 
graduated from Ury House School, Fox Chase, Pa., 
and then from Episcopal Academy in 1877. His entire 
life was spent in the lumber business, his first’ position, 
when he left school, being with his brother, Edmund A, 
Souder, in the old business founded by their father. 
About 1882 he became a member of the firm and for 
many years past had been its active head. ‘This firm 
has the reputation of being the soul of honor in its 
dealings and its methods of doing business are above 
possible reproach and are of the ideal type. 

He is survived by his widow and four sons, Edmund 
L., an ordained missionary, now in China; Donald M., 
associated with his father in the business; 8S. Ashton, 
jr., of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Thacher, who, 
like his father, is devoted to philanthropic work. 


BAXTER D. WHITNEY. 


The late Baxter D. Whitney, whose death occurred 
October 17, was one of the most notable figures in pioneer 
woodworking machinery building. Mr. Whitney was a 
native of Winchendon, Mass., and was born in 1817. 
As early as 10 years of age he showed a practical interest 
in inventions and at 16 he constructed an engine lathe, 
designing and making the pattern and machining the 
casting. He designed and patented a machine for 
stretching wrinkles out of cloth in'the process of fulling 
and built machinery for making buckets, looms for weav- 
ing, and steam jigs. Mr. Baxter is credited with having 
invented the first practical cylinder wood planing ma- 
chine, and established himself as a manufacturer of sur- 
face planers in 1846. In 1857 he constructed the first wood 
scraping machine and a few years later the back knife 





THE LATE BAXTER D. WHITNEY, 
OF WINCHENDON, MASS. ; 
Born in 1817; Died October 17, 1915. 


lathe. His career as a machinery builder covers a 
period of about eighty years. During the Civil War he 
built machinery for making stocks for muskets and rifles 
and the plant now conducted by his son, William M. 
Whitney as Baxter D. Whitney & Son (Baxter D. Whit- 
ney retired from active business in 1900), is running 
night and day making machinery used in the manufacture 
of rifles. 

In the session of the Massachusetts Senate of 1871-72 
Mr. Whitney was a member. He was one of the oldest 
members of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and of the Home Market Club of Boston. He was 
also a charter and active member of the Church of the 
Unity. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WILLIAM STONE WATSON.—Sales manager for 
Enochs Bros., of Fernwood, Miss., William Stone Watson, 
died in the Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, La., Wednes- 
day, December 1, aged 32. Death followed an operation 
for gall stones and appendicitis, which resulted in menin- 
gitis from toxicohaemia. Mr. Watson had been connected 
with Enochs Bros. for-fourteen years. He was an active 
member of the Baptist Church, a member of the board 
of trustees of the Fernwood School, a Woodman and a 
Mason. He is survived by his widow and three daughters. 
Interment was at Magnolia, Miss. 


GRANT R. YOUNG.—For many years manager for the 
Michigan City Lumber & Coal Co., of Michigan City, Ind., 
Grant R. Young, died at the family home, 124 West War- 
ren Street, that city, November 29, death being due to 
diabetes, from which he suffered fifteen years. He re- 
cently submitted to an operation but a few days ago 
gangrene developed and complicated matters. Mr, Young 
was about 50 years old and besides being manager for the 
Michigan City Lumber & Coal Co., was part owner and 
actively engaged in the affairs of the company until his 
illness compelled him to ieave his business about two 
months ago. He was a member of the Royal Arcanum 
and the Elk Lodges and the First M. E. Church. Besides 
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OPTIMISM IS THE KEYNOTE OF A COAST MEETING. 





Quarterly Conference of Western Lumbermen Views Prospects Hopefully — Sectional Problems Discussed — Early 
Price Increases Considered Promising—Team Work Helpful to Shingles—Association Name Changed. 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 26.—The third quarterly meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was heid 
today at the Commercial Club in this city. The assembly 
room used for the meeting was filled to overflowing and 
a number of the members stood in the hallway near the 
open door. There was scarcely a note of anything but 
optimism and enthusiasm during the entire meeting, which 
wus opened by resident J. H. Bloedel with a very able 
résumé of the accomplishments of the association since 
its reorganization last February. The enthusiastic meet- 
ing was followed by an informal dinner at the Tacoma 
Commercial Club, for which most of the lumbermen 
stayed. 

Announcement was made of the change of the associa- 
tion’s name trom the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
The announcement of the definite establishment of eastern 
inspections was also made. The inspector will go East 
within the next few days and his services, the charge for 
which will be $10 a day, will be open to members of the 
association only. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 and, following 
the usual motion to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting by E. G. Ames, President 
Bloedel proceeded to give a résumé of the organization’s 
work, 

He traced the organization’s work since February of 
this year, outlining the work of the Washington and 
Oregon branches and the satisfactory securing of needed 
revenue. Referring to the ‘‘ prominent accomplishments’’ 
of the nine months under review Mr. Bloedel found 
satisfaction in unity of opinion due to unifying the West 
Coast list. He spoke enthusiastically of the market ex- 
tension bureau in charge of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Assoviation and said that the relation of the 
association to the Federal Trade Commission had ‘‘set a 
pace in bringing to public attention the necessity for 
industrial combination in export trade,’’ and called atten- 
tion to the hearing to be held before the commission 
December 13. 

He complimented the freight rate committee on its 
practical activity, and in effect congratulated the asso- 
ciation on the addition of the shingle manufacturers to 
its ranks and on the rejuvenation of the door branch. 
Favorable results, he said, were found in the organization 
of the timber owners and loggers branches, and the 
speaker said that the consolidation of spruce and box 
manufacturers is progressing favorably, all of which is 
‘*bringing into a concrete whole the various component 
parts of a vast industry.’’ 

Mr. Bloedel commended the publication by the statis- 
tical bureau of data showing reports of stock on hand, 
and expressed the hope that the plan of the Southern 
Pine Association would soon be adopted. . Speaking of 
the ‘‘Use’’ he said: ‘‘ There are distributed at this meet- 
ing a pamphlet on creosoted Douglas fir paving blocks 
and a strength test circular comparing Douglas fir with 
other woods. It is hoped the members will assist in the 
distribution of the latter pamphlet.’’ 

President Bloedel paid a high tribute to Secretary 
Thorpe, incidentally referring to him as ‘‘the human 
dynamo who has done the real work.’’ He declared that 
the future is very promising for the well grounded and 
established manufacturer but not for the timber specu- 
lator and promoter, and predicted prosperity ‘‘for many 
years to come.’’ He added: 

We must not forget, however, that a large proportion of our 
Atlantic seaboard prosperity is, in a sense, a temporary and 
false condition. But the money that has been left by the 
European belligerents is here to stay, resulting in overflowing 
bank deposits available for legitimate business. 

And why, therefore, should not our country remain prosper- 
ous for many years? The lumber industry is bound to absorb 
a measure of this general prosperity. It is at hand and I 
look for the next six montis for a substantial measure of 
profitable prices. 

Mr. Bloedel concluded with a compliment to and thanks 
for the enthusiastic support of members, committees and 
employees. 

Tells of Exhibit at Exposition. 


Following the address of President Bloedel, Secretary 
Thorpe Babcock made a number of announcements and 
gave the gist of a report from Hunter Savidge, who has 
had charge of the fir exhibit at the Lumbermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo, Panama Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco. Mr. Babcock said that about 500,000 people 
have seen the fir exhibit and the association has been fur- 
nished with a list of people who are interested in this 
wood. The secretary also told of the recent growth of 
the association, and a number of new members that had 
come into it during the day. He read a letter from Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., calling for new 
specifications for railroad timbers, saying that the rail- 
roads are not satisfied with the timbers and stringers 
they are getting at the present time, and the secretary 
urged that action be taken on this matter, as it was of 
particular importance. 


Coast Lumber Problems Discussed. 


J. N. Teal, attorney for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, gave a short verbal report of the work of the 
legal department. Mr. Teal said that probably the mem- 
bers were more interested at present in the Federal Trade 
Commission hearings than anything else. He stated that 
additional evidence, beyond what had been given by the 
west Coast manufacturers, when the trade commission was 
on the Coast, would be presented before that body in 





Washington, D. C., on December 13, and that President 
Bloedel and other active lumber operators would be pres- 
ent at that time. He pointed out the number of par- 
ticular things that enter into the problem of lumbering 
on the Coast, among them the national forest problem 
and the sale of timber by the Government without hav- 
ing the Government enter into the business. Another 
thing that affects the lumber business only from this sec. 
tion, declared the speaker, is British Columbia compe- 
tition and the British Columbia government is doing a 
great deal to further the industry in that Province. On 
this side of the international boundary the Government 
is doing only a modicum of that done by the provincial 
government of British Columbia. Another thing that 
does not enter into the lumber situation in other sections, 
Mr. Teal said, is the enormous distance the manufacturers 
are from their markets and the consequent heavy freight 
rates. The department is working to present the lum- 
ber business as it exists fairly and actively, in order to 
bring before the commission, Congress and the public 
the true conditions and the relation this industry bears 
to the commercial activities of the entire country. Mr. 
Teal said he thought the most hopeful side of the situa- 
tion was in regard to foreign trade. 

Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, and special investi- 
gator for the Department of Commerce, who has been 
looking into the lumber problems of the Pacific coast 
during the last year, gave the lumbermen some of his 
ideas. Mr. Cary said this was his farewell appearance 
before the association, as his work on the Coast was now 
done, and he expressed his sorrow at leaving this part 
of the country. He said he knew before he came to the 
Coast that the fir industry was in a poor condition, and 
that after looking into conditions he could hardly con- 
ceive of how the lumber business had come under so great 


J. H. BLOEDEL, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


a cloud of suspicion by the public. Mr. Cary said there 
is a change taking place and the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission shows the tendency. He declared, 
however, he believed an independent investigation, such 
as he had made, would do some good. He suggested some 
ideas that had never been put up by lumbermen in the 
past, such as figuring on the cost of an idle plant during 
a depression. He said that with the data he had gathered 
he could show how complicated and difficult the lumber 
business is, especially in the logging end, and he compli- 
mented the ingenuity of the loggers in this section of the 
country, saying that men came from all over the world 
to learn logging from them. He hoped to be able to show 
the American people that they are indebted to the lum- 
bermen for the accomplishments that have been made in 
this industry. 

Mr. Cary referred to the Government’s report on the 
increase in the price of commodities during the last eigh- 
teen years, and said that from 1895 until 1913 the price 
of lumber had advanced 75 cents, while the cost of pro- 
ducing it had advanced $1.50. He also declared that the 
advance in wages and the price of lumber had always 
been identical. Mr. Carey called attention to the effect 
of the unsteadiness of the business, on the employees, 
and cited a particular instance as typical of the hardship 
of the employee when times of depression come and the 
mills are closed down. 


Market Conditions Discussed. 


The subject of market conditions was opened up and 
at the present time when the prices of lumber all over 
the country have been advancing this was the most 
interesting part of the session. Many lumbermen present 
arose in turn and told their own experiences, the con- 
dition of their stocks, and the prices they have been 
able to sell their lumber for. 

W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, Everett, Wash., was asked to open the dis- 
cussion on this subject, as he had recently been east 
and knew something of market conditions in that terri- 


tory. Mr. Boner said the East is in excellent shane for 
spring trade and that while he was there he had an 
opportunity to see how the situation stands with the 
southern pine manufacturers. While east he had wired 
his home office to raise its prices $1 a thousand. Mr, 
Boner said that in his opinion there is stability in the 
southern pine advance and that the fir manufacturers 
would, because of this, secure a wider market and, he 
thought, be able to sell their lumber for any fair and 
consistent price. He also said there is no surplus of 
logs in Sound waters and no chance to increase the supply 
at this time of year. He suggested that if the present 
winter should turn out to be a severe one many of the 
mills would not be able to operate. 

A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, Eugene, Ore., also recently returned from the 
Hast and he told something more of the market con. 
ditions in yellow pine, which is the principal competitor 
of fir lumber. Mr. Dixon said that in his opinion the 
only competition for fir manufacturers at present js 
among themselves. He looks for continued good busi- 
ness for a very long period, and said he thought it was 
up to the lumbermen themselves if this condition did not 
extend indefinitely. 

C. E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, 
Wash., stated that he is very optimistic and that his 
optimism is based on the better general business con- 
ditions of the entire country. He called attention to 
the stock reports that were distributed during the meet. 
ing, and declared that stocks among the Coast mills at 
present were lower on 50 percent of the items than they 
had been for three years. Mr. Patton also ealied atten- 
tion to the fact that while fir lumber has been advanced 
pretty rapidly during the last few weeks the price is still 
very low and, he said, was only about 50 percent on 
some items of the price the mills were getting in 1907. 

During the last few weeks a good many cars of common 
dimension have been shipped from the Pacifie coast to 
Chicago, which indicates the extreme condition of yellow 
pine common lumber, as fir common has practically never 
been shipped to Chicago before. The different speakers 
were practically all in accord regarding market condi- 
tions and all of them locked for still further advances 
in price during the next thirty or sixty days. 


Work of Shingle Branch Discussed. 


H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke of some of 
the work of that branch. Mr. Wyckoff read a letter 
from E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
as an example of how by relatively small amount of 
effort among the shingle manufacturers they can. secure 
fair treatment regarding the building codes that are be- 
ing changed in so many cities with adverse effect on the 
shingle industry. The particular case referred to was 
the town of South Bend, Ind., where a new code had 
been passed by the council and the mayor providing 
against the use of shingles within the city limits. When 
Mr. Wyckoff heard of this he took the matter up with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association, and the letter he had received 
from Mr. Hole stated that the matter had been investi: 
gated and that the shingle clause had been. eliminated 
from the new code, thereby allowing the use of shingles 
in South Bend. Mr. Wyckoff also told of the scheme 
of the shingle branch to advertise red cedar shingles 
and be in a position to help put the industry on a better 
basis. He said the entire scheme would be outlined in 
detail to the manufacturers during the coming week and 
that it would undoubtedly be carried out. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer for the association, told ‘of 
the work of his department, referring to the revision of 
building codes and the publication on structural timbers 
that the department is getting out. He also suggested 
a conference between lumber manufacturers and railroad 
purchasing agents, the idea being to provide universal 
grading rules for railroad structural timbers. Mr. Goss 
was given authority by the association to call such a con- 
ference. 

After calling attention to the dinner at 6:15, which 
the president assured those present would be informal 
and entirely free from all allusions to business or any 
other serious matter, the meeting adjourned at 4:30. 


THE DINNER, 


In the evening about fifty members of the association 
sat down to a very enjoyable turkey dinner in the banquet 
room of the Tacoma Commercial Club, with President J. 
H. Bloedel at the head of the table, and at his right 
Frank B. Cole, erstwhile lumber trade newspaper editor 
of Tacoma, though now and for two years past engage 
in other lines of endeavor, but who had been importuned 
to act as master of ceremonies for the evening because of 
his long service in this capacity and many friends in the 
lumber trade on the north Coast. 

During the dinner a pretty little girl in red sang songs, 
flitted hither and yon and patted some of the bald heads 
gently and affectionately, such as the master of cere 
monies, the decorus William Walker, of Seattle, E. D. 
Kingsley, of Portland, J. G. Newbegin, of Tacoma, and 
other marble tops. The irrepressible ‘‘Denmy’’ other 
wise known as E. W. Demarest, Tacoma manufacturel; 
even tangoed a bit with the versatile young lady. At the 
close of the dinner something of an innovation for west 
Coast lumber manufacturers’ dinners was indulged in # 
the shape of a mock trial before a ‘‘ Federal Trade Com 
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mission?’ consisting of Judge J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
the association’s counsel chairman; A. C. Dixon, of Eu- 
vene, Ore. and E, G. Ames, of Seattle, who were not 
only a trade commission, but evidently judges sitting en 
}ane, as a eriminal court. 

Harrison G. Foster, former well known lumber and 
shingle wholesaler and manufacturer, was haled before the 
court and charged with having been a shingle wholesaler 
once upon a time but with having got out of the busi- 
ness before certain laws were passed, and also was 
charged with having demoralized the shingle business so 
that it never had been any good since. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, was appointed attorney for the 
Government and, with the assistance ef Mr. Cole, con- 
ducted the prosecution. After Mr. Foster had been 
properly grilled William Patterson, a banker of Aber- 
deen, Wash., was brought up under the charge of being 
a banker for the purpose of getting control of all the 
shingle mills on Grays Harbor, and also with neglecting 
his business to become a golf fiend. 

President Bloedel did not escape either, he being 
charged with being a lumber jack posing as a lumber 
manufacturer. It was also claimed that he had to write 
his business associate, J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, to 
get his views on business matters, then giving them out 
to the newspapers as an interview with himself. He was 
also termed the ‘‘Knot Hole King.’’ Secretary Thorpe 
Babeock was charged with misleading Jumbermen by 
sending out misleading statements of trade conditions, 
making them think that business was getting better 
when it was not. It was charged that many of the newer 
concerns on the Coast believed the secretary’s statements 
and had gone broke because of the large amount of 
postage stamps they had to use in answering his cor- 
respondence. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, former president 
of the association, who arrived late at the dinner, came 
in for his share of the inquisition before the judicial 
triumvirate. A few songs concluded the informal enter- 
tainment, which was voted a great success, and members 
are wondering what Secretary Babcock will spring for 
entertainment at the next quarterly meeting dinner. 


STOCK ON HAND AT THE MILLS. 

A comparative report of the stock on hand at the mills 
for the last three years was distributed among those 
in attendance at the meeting. This report had been pre- 
pared by the information bureau of the association and 
showed that the stocks of uppers were very much lower 
November 1, 1915, than on the same date in each of the 
preceding years. The comparisons are given for eighty- 
eight identical mills. The total stock on hand given is 
from 139 mills. 

139 Mills 

1915. 

5,643,000 A 

7,247,000 4” V. G. Fig. No. 2 

3,913,000 4” V. G. Flg. No. 3 

7,084,000 4” S. G. Flg. No.2 & B... 








i ——88 Identical Mills. 
Douglas Fir. 1915. 1914. 

Wis cE ER as a6 96 5s 500 678 1e wine oo er ean dees 4,333,000 
Beewetera sie terete castsliel cae atarceecatera tate 5,631,000 
Penn siaa yA elece-s sie scaustarsva ol on 4 2,996,000 


DISCUSSION TO BE EXHAUSTIVE. 


Comprehensive Plan for Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Association Meeting. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 30.—Arrangements have been 
completed by Secretary O. T. Swan and others for the 
special meeting December 7 at the Hotel Pfister in Mil- 
waukee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The meeting is for the purpose 
of inaugurating a campaign for the exploitation and 
utilization of hemlock and every discussion is designed’ 
to further that purpose. The discussions of the day are 
divided into nine main subdivisions as follows: The 
question of resawing, uniform manufacture, uniform prac- 
tice in putting up merchantable hemlock, adoption of a 
trade mark or brand, uniform methods of selling, im- 
proving the hemlock grade book, inspection service, re- 
ports of committees and action of the convention upon 
reports, market conditions. 

The meeting will be called to order at 9 o’clock by 
President R. B. Goodman and the time from then until 
10:30 will be devoted to the question of resawing hem- 
lock by members of the committee to whom the topic was 
assigned; that is, S. Gilson, as chairman, A. R. Owen, 
G. H. Chapman, C. F. Lusk and W. P. MecLurg. The 
next hour will be devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ Uniform 
Manufacture.’’ J. J. Lingle is chairman of this division 
and he, together with W. W. Gamble, W. H. Vogelsang, 
J. J. Ott and Inspector McDonald, will set forth facts 
on the proper manufacture of hemlock, as well as hard- 
woods, and improvement of the appearance of the prod- 
uct by proper planing mill work. Then will follow a 
discussion of appearance and service value of hemlock 
as compared to yellow pine and fir grades, item by item. 
A special discussion of hemlock, yellow pine and fir 
grades will be handled by Messrs. Cortis and O’Brien, 
of the Sawyer Goodman Company, and Mr. Classon, of 
the Holt Lumber Company. 

‘<Uniform Practice in Putting Up Merchantable Hem- 
lock’’ is the topic to be discussed from 11:30 to 12:30 
o’clock and W. J. Kessler, as chairman, will direct the 
talks to be presented by W. B. Earle, E. 8. Hammond 
and H. H. Stolle. Another half hour will be devoted to 
remarks on the advantages and disadvantages of the as- 
sociation adopting or not adopting a trade mark or brand. 
E. A. Hamar acts as chairman of the committee having 
that subject in charge and with him are serving R. B. 
Goodman, C. H. Worcester and E. J. Gillouly. Luncheon 
will then be in order. ‘ 

It is expected that the members can be assembled again 

at 2 o’clock, whereupon 
1913. three-quarters of an hour is 
7,184,000 5,219,000 assigned to the discussion of 


11,414/000 6,668,000 : 
6,342,000 5,910,000 ‘<Uniform Methods of Sell- 
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139 mills represent daily capacity 16,217,000 (10-hour basis). 





GREAT INTEREST MANIFESTED IN SHOW. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Nov. 30.—The codperation of many 
national lumber bodies has been assured for the Com- 
lete Building Show, to be held here February 16 to 26. 
relegrams for reservations of space have been received 
‘vom the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Navional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southern Pine Association and others, according to an 
‘unouncement made by J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, which took the in- 
‘ative among the lumber interests in regard to entering 
the show. 

The exhibit committee of the Cleveland Board, headed 
'y Arch C. Klumph, and the finance committee, headed 
y F. T. Peitch, have met regularly during the last week 
‘1 outlined plans for the lumber exhibits which will 
'e put into tangible form by experts, who have been 
ctained for the work. 

Word has been received that the Ohio Association of 
etail Lumber Dealers will convene in Cleveland during 

® show, the days of the convention being from Febru- 

y 23 to 26. Headquarters have been arranged for at 
the Grays’ Armory, one of the largest halls in the city. 
‘s formerly the Union Association of Sash & Door 
“alesmen will meet at the same time and in conjunction 
“ith the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
= Cleveland will be a city of conventions during the 
Suilding Show, for in addition to the lumbermen the na- 


‘onal building supply and brick associations will meet 
in this city. 


y 


Clubine, H. H. 
Hdward Hires and C, A. Goodman. 

For fifteen minutes ‘‘Improving the Hemlock Grade 
Book’’ is the subject of analysis. This will cover dia- 
graming planing mill sizes, specifying exact sizes re- 
quired after planing mill operations, indicating use of 
the different grades and showing the hemlock brand. G. 
N. Harder will direct the discussion and with him are 
serving J. J. Lingle and J. H. Johannes. 

From 3 to 3:15 o’clock will follow a general discus- 
sion of ‘‘Inspection Service,’’ to include frequency and 
points to be reported upon by an inspector. Then from 
3:15 to 4 o’clock there will be reports of committees and 
action of the convention upon these reports. At 4 o’clock 
M. J. Quinlan, C. A. Goodman, G. N. Harder and E. A. 
Hamar will tell the members all there is to tell on ‘‘ Mar- 
ket Conditions.’’ 

The thoroughness of the meeting is impressed by Sec- 
retary Swan, who, in sending out the announcements, has 
called attention to the fact that the chairman of each 
committee has arranged: First, to secure the views of 
his committee by correspondence or preferably by a meet- 
ing of the committee a day before the convention; sec- 
ond, to secure a discussion of the several points involved 
in their subjects by the different members of the commit- 
tee; third, to call for a general diseussion of the subject, 
and fourth, to present a report of the committee, giving 
its recommendations as to what action should be taken 
by the association in order that his report may be up for 
immediate action. 

Much time will also be devoted to the discussion of 
market conditions, says Mr. Swan, in declaring that this 
will be the most valuable and important feature of the 
grades meeting. Since the last regular meeting of the 


Hineman, 








. 


association, says Mr. Swan, there have been many ad- 
vances in lumber prices, in hardwoods especially. These 
advances have not been uniform, special grades and 
thickness in special woods having developed more than 
others. Every member is also urged to bring his sales 
manager to the special meeting and all salesmen are also 
urged to attend if possible since the entire meeting will 
be given over to the discussion of grades and values— 
‘‘the two great factors in the successful marketing of 
lumber.’’ 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS ALL BUSY. 


Georgia-Florida Association So Finds at Its 
Monthly Meeting. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 23.—Statements of manu- 
facturers from well distributed sections of Georgia and 
Florida, made at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association held today at the 
Mason Hotel, indicated that the entire sawmill industry 
of this section is in an absolutely healthful state. Not 
for several years, according to these reports, has the in- 
dustry been in such a satisfactory condition in both 
demand and prices. All mills are busy and they have, it 
was said, arrived at a stage when they can sift out their 
daily orders to their various likings and return the rest. 
Only the orders that are most attractive and possible of 
fulfillment are taken, and judging from the amount of 
offerings which are being sent back to the buyers the 
volume of business that can not find takers must be very 
large indeed. Prices have automatically adjusted them- 
selves under prevailing conditions until the general price 
plane may be said to be wholly satisfactory. 

The meeting resolved itself into a congratulatory re- 
ception to Traffic Manager Cartwright, who is just round- 
ing out the first year of his service, and whose annual re- 
port showed such a phenomenal expansion and accom- 
plishment that President Jones interrupted the proceed- 
ings long enough to pay a high tribute to the skill and 
efficiency of the traffic manager. Mr. Cartwright took 
hold of the department when it was badly run down at 
the heels through a series of circumstances over which 
the association has no control (the embezzlements of for- 
mer Traffic Manager Bland) and in one year’s time has 
collected enough money in overcharges from the railroads 
to pay all the expenses of his department and a lot more 
besides. Mr. Jones called the attention of the members 
to the fact that Mr. Cartwright’s high efficiency has at- 
tracted the attention and favorable comment of men 
high in the national lumber world and permission was 
granted Mr. Cartwright to attend several important con- 
ferences to which he has been invited. 

That the grading rules of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill and the Southern Pine associations are now prac 
tically on a parity was fully explained by L. L. Daugher 
ity, who represented the former association at a confer- 
ence with the grading committee of the latter at Memphis 
recently. .Mr. Daugherity explained how the discrepancies 
between the grading rules of the two associations had 
been ironed out item by item until now the rules are 
exactly the same. For this reason the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association will not print its new rules until 
after the rules of the Southern Pine Association have 
been printed, so that both books of rules will be identical. 
This led to a discussion informally as to the desirability 
of even a closer codperation of the two associations. 

The report of Secretary E. C. Harrell showed that 
business had picked up to such an extent during the last 
ninety days that this automatically strengthened the 
financial standing of the association. The association is 
still somewhat in debt, but President Jones stated that 
if the back dues were all paid the balance would be on 
the other side. The association has had some extraordi- 
nary expenses to meet during the last three months. 
In this connection President Jones urged all delinquent 
members to pay up. He also urged all members to be 
accurate in reporting their whole cut, as the operation 
of the association is based upon the revenues derived 
from the whole cut, dues being 3 cents a thousand feet 
in the mill cut. In order further to strengthen the asso- 
ciation’s financial standing President H. W. Taylor, of 
the Standard Lumber Company, asked that one of his 
operations, the Econfina Lumber Company, be admitted 
to membership, which was readily granted. 

The resignation of F. E. Waymer, recently appointed 
secretary-manager of the Yellow Pine Exchange, was ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the board of governors last even- 
ing and at today’s meeting H. W. Taylor was unani- 
mously elected to fill his place. Traffic Manager Cart- 
wright reported upon several measures now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding 
freight rates ete. After hearing reports concerning mar- 
ket conditions it was decided to hold the next meeting 
early in January, dispensing with the December meeting. 








SPECIALIZES IN MILL AND LOGGING PLANTS. 


The Southern Machinery Exchange of Jacksonville, 
Fla., announces that it specializes in appraising and wreck- 
ing complete mill and logging plants, later selling them 
at attractive valuations, in lots to suit its customers. By 
shipping the goods direct from milf locations throughout 
the South, a great saving in rehandling charges is ef- 
fected. J. K. DeLoach, the manager of the exchange, 
was formerly vice president and sales manager of the 
DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Company, of Atlanta and 
Bridgeport, Ala. In addition to his long practical expe- 
rience in the manufacture and sale of mill machinery, 
Mr. DeLoach is a graduate in mechanical engineering of 
the ‘‘Boston Tech.’’ ‘The exchange says that Mr. 
DeLoach carefully appraises each piece of machinery 
offered for sale and makes every effort to avoid fanciful 
or extravagant claims of performance.—[ Advertisement. ] 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 





Two Score Announce Dates of Conferences — Northwestern Retailers Outline a Busy 
Annual—Plans of Five Other Organizations. 





December 6—Baltimore 
Annual meeting. 
December 7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Special meeting. 


Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis Athletic Club, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual meeting. 
December 9—Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County, White Plains, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
December 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. 

December 14—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

December 13-17—Southern Commercial Congress, Charleston, 
5. C. Annual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


Monticello 


Manufacturers’ 
Annual meeting. 
December 21—Lumbermen’'s Exchange of St. Louis, St. Louis, 

Mo. Annual meeting. 

December 28-30—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

January 8—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Wis- 
consin Building, Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 
January 11—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Northern Montana Forestry 
ispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

January 18—Northern White 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
Inited States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—North Carolina Forestry Association, New- 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’'s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 


January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 

tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Empire State sociation of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gra Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN NAME 
MEETING PLACE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 30.—The Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club has been selected as the meeting place this 
year of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which will have its annual gathering December 
7 at 2p. m. The committee on arrangements, consisting 
of F. M. Bartelme, D. F. Clark and A. H. Barnard, has 
arranged for a beefsteak dinner to follow the business 
meeting. State Forester W. T. Cox of Minnesota will 
give a talk and other interesting features are promised 
for the meeting. 


PLANS FOR THE NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the annual meet- 
ing—its twenty-sixth—of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held in the Assembly Hall of the court- 
house at Minneapolis, Minn. Morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held Tuesday, January 18, and a morn- 
ing session on Thursday, January 20. Wednesday, the 
19th, will be devoted entirely to the exhibition that will 
be opened that morning in Arcadia Hall on Fifth Street, 
South, directly opposite the courthouse. The exhibit 
will close Friday noon, January 21. Secretary W. G. 
Hollis advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that applica- 
tions are already coming in for space and undoubtedly 
a very good show will be forthcoming. Diagrams of the 
exhibit hall will be distributed the last of the current 
week, and Secretary Hollis expects the space will be 
taken up rapidly. 

The slogan for the meeting will be ‘‘ Trade Extension’’ 
and to that end the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will send a speaker to open the program 
with a talk on the activities of his organization on the 
promotion of the use of wood. Invitations have been 
sent to all manufacturers’ associations to furnish a 
speaker from each to acquaint the members with the dif- 
ferent methods employed by the organization’s represent- 
ative. Efforts will be made to draw from the dealers 


Association, Kal- 


Cedar Association. Annual 


criticisms and suggestions to the end that trade extension 
methods may be made more effective and profitable to all 
concerned. Other speakers will be heard but announce- 
ment of these can not be made now as engagements have 
not been definitely concluded. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI RETAILERS TO MEET. 

MosBERLY, Mo., Nov. 30.—The annual meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 
to be held here the afternoon and evening of December 
11. Following the business session a banquet is to be 
held. Among the speakers will be J. R. Moorehead, of 
Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. The Northeast Missouri Association prides 
itself on being about the livest lumber organization in 
the State. Good turnouts always are features of its 
meetings. 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS ANNOUNCE DATE OF 
ANNUAL. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Noy. 29.—The dates for the 1916 
convention of the Carriage Builders’ National Associa- 
tion, which will be held in this city, have been fixed for 
September 25 to 28, inclusive. Although the convention 
is a long way off the local committee has organized to 
provide a fine entertainment for the delegates. Theodore 
Luth, of the Luth Carriage Company, has been named 
chairman of the committee. The sessions will be: held 
at the Hotel Gibson. There will be a large exhibit of all 
kinds of horse-drawn vehicles in Musie Hall. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING MAY BE EXTENDED. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 1—The board of managers of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association has ex- 
tended an invitation to Frank Tiffany, the foreign 
representative at Leamington, England, to attend the 


annual meeting of the association. Because of the n 
matters of interest expected to come up the meet’ 

it is thought, will extend over three days, instead of ‘wo, 
as at first intended, and perhaps a fourth day’s ses-ion 
may be necessary. The meeting opens January 20, 1:'16, 
at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Tiffany was 
not directed to attend, but merely invited, if eircim- 
stances make it possible for him to come. He is expected 
to give much valuable information about conditions on 
the other side and especially about the difficulties broucht 
on in consequence of the war. His advice will likely 
prove exceedingly helpful in enabling the association to 
take action on several matters. 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS ANNUAL. 

The executive committee of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association has chosen Newbern, N. C., and Tues- 
day and Wednesday, January 18 and 19, as respectively 
the place and dates of the annual meeting of that orgaui- 
zation. Secretary J. 8. Holmes says of the coming con- 
vention, which will be the sixth annual of the associa- 
tion: ‘‘This is the first time the association has been 
valled to meet in the eastern part of the State and it is 
expected that this departure will be amply justified by the 
increased attendance.’’? Part of the program for the 
meeting is a prospective excursion over operations of one 
ot the largest lumber concerns.in North Carolina, which 
is to be taken on the second day of the meeting. The 
remainder of the program is in preparation and will be 
announced later. 


LUMBERMAN A CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR. 


MALDEN, Mass., Nov. 29.—Charles Schumaker, pro- 
prietor of the Malden City Lumber Company, is a eandi- 
date for mayor of the city. He was given a nomina- 
tion at the primaries last Tuesday, receiving 1,426 votes 
out of a total of approximately 4,000 votes cast for all 
the candidates in the field. While other candidates main- 
tained efficient organizations in every ward of the city 
and did a lot of campaigning, ‘‘ Charlie’? Schumaker con- 
tented himself with making merely an informal personal 
eampaign. His platform is the lowering of the tax rate 
and street improvements. He has been a worker for the 
cause of municipal tax reforms for many years. 





ASSOCIATIONS SHOW MARKED ACTIVITY. 





Detroit Lumbermen’s New Organization Is Completed—Southeastern and Southern Manu- 
facturers May Affiliate—Hardwood Men Looking After Foreign Trade. 





DETROIT LUMBERMEN COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 30.—Organization of the Lumber 
Board of Trade of Detroit was completed at 2 meeting 
of those connected with the lumber and woodworking 
industry held at the Hotel Statler last evening. Over 
100 companies, firms and individuals constitute the new 
association, which is to be incorporated under the State 
laws. The objects of the board are: 

To promote every legitimate use of wood and to counteract 
false and misleading statements published regarding lumber ; 
to educate lumbermen themselves to use better merchandising 
methods ; to maintain a permanent exhibit of wood products, 
and to furnish information to the public regarding wood 
preservatives, proper selection of material ete. 

Officers for the board have been chosen as follows: 

President 
pany. 

Vice president 

Treasurer- 


William E. Brownlee, Brownlee Lumber Com- 


John C. Lodge, Dwight Lumber Company. 
C. H. Hecker, Detroit Lumber Company. 


The officers and the following constitute the board of 
directors : 

EK. E. Uardwick, Hartwick Lumber Company; A. F. Hoit; 
George I. MeClure; W. A. C. Miller, of the W. A. C. Miller 
Lumber Company; Louis F. Schmied, of the Schmied-Sieman 
Company, and Jeff B. Webb, of the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany. 

A secretary will be appointed later. 
ing in that capacity temporarily. 

Annual dues have been graded according to the yearly 
sales of the members. The minimum has been set at $25 
a year and the maximum at $200 a year. The following 
committees have been appointed: 

Organization, membership and finance—W. A. C. Miller, 
Edward Lockridge and Howard K. Follansbee. 

Newspaper publicity—William E. Brownlee, Charles F. Mc- 
Clure and Fred L. Lowrie. 

: a advertising—Jeff B. Webb, E. E. Hartwick and J. T. 
42e1Tcn, . 

Permanent exhibit and public speakers—John C. Stuart, 
Robert C. Restrick and Robert McFate. 

Commercial legislation—Robert T. Allan (member Detroit 


common council), John C, Lodge (member Detroit common 
council) and Albert A. Lowrie. 


A. F. Hoit is act- 


The Lumber Board of Trade of Detroit purposes to 
work in harmony with the Trade Extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
with other associations of lumbermen in different cities. 
The activities of the board will be confined exclusively to 
promotion and educational work. A large meeting and 
dinner are being arranged for, to be held the first week 
in January. To this architects, builders and other inter- 
ested in construction work will be invited. 


COMMITTEE TO ASCERTAIN SENTIMENT AS TO 
AFFILIATION. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 27.—The following official 
notice has recently been sent out to the members by Sec- 


retary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association: 

At the November 23 meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association the question of future coéperation or affiliation of 
this association with the Southern Pine Association was 
brought up and the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to make the necessary inquiry regarding the sentiment 
of the members of the Georgia-Ilorida Sawmill Association, 
and report to the next meeting. 

On this committee the Chair appointed L. L. Daugherty, of 
Daugkerty, McKey & Co., Valdosta, Ga.; A. G. Cummer, 
Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; H. W. Taylor, 
Stancard Lumber Company, Live Oak, Fla.; D. W. McArthur, 
Florida Land Company, Montbrook, Fla., and W. Frazier 
Jones, of G. S. Baxter & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., president and 
ex-officio chairman. 


KEEPS MEMBERS POSTED ON TRADE EXTEN- 
SION OPPORTUNITIES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, is seeing that every member has before 
him all the information possible to secure in regard to 
the opportunities for trade expansion, and especially as 
to export business. Since the last correspondence from 
this city he has mailed to the membership of his associa- 
tion copies of a compilation based on a report of the 
Federal Trade Commission covering replies from export- 
ers and manufacturers in various lines of trade on oppor- 
tunities offered and methods of capturing and retaining 
foreign trade. In all, it is stated, 10,000 replies have 
been received, indicating a lively interest in the investi- 
gation. Secretary Weller feels that all of this can be 
made of value to lumbermen, even should the suggestion 
come from men in other lines of industry. 

In the compilation sent out by Secretary Weller ‘‘a 
large southern Jumberman’’ is quoted as saying, in his 
reply to the commission, that in his opinion an organiza- 
tion to push foreign business would be in a position to 
obtain lower ocean rates; provide safer methods of pay- 
ment for goods; secure better rates of insurance and 
fuller advantages of exchange; aid publicity and develop 
a market for waste; while such an organization would be 
in a position to obviate trouble with port duties, cou- 
sular fees, fines for improper wording of bills of lading, 
improper boxing, improper arrangement of gross con- 
tents ete. 


WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ELECT. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 30.—Harry W. Bolens, well 
known manufacturer of Port Washington, Wis., was 
reélected president of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting, held in Milwaukee re- 
cently. Other officers included: Vice president, Arthur 
Hirshheimer, La Crosse; treasurer, F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
Neenah; secretary, William George Bruce, Milwaukee; 
directors, L. E. Geer, Manitowoc; C. A. Johnson, Madi- 
son; F. J. Sensenhrenner, Neenah; Gen. Otto. H. Falk, 
Milwaukee; W. u. Davis, Eau Claire. Many lumber and 
woodworking concerns are affiliated with the organiza 
tion. 
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~ LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS RESUME NORMAL ACTIVITY. 





Organizations in Central Territory Prepare for Elections—Baltimore Body to Report on 


Alleged Irregularities 


in Wharfage Charges. 





DOUGLAS FIR CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 

Sin Francisco, CAu., Nov. 27.—The Douglas Fir Club 
held a very successful meeting on November 26. The 
following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: 

President—Charles R. McCormick. 

Vice president—C. E. Huddart. 

Secretary-treasurer—I’rank V. Paramino, 

Members reported sales of fir strong at $11, San 
Francisco, with $11.50 paid in some instances. Clears 
were reported a little firmer, but not advanced as much 
as common. The next luncheon meeting of the club will 
be held at the commercial club next Tuesday, when Niel 
Nielsen, trade commissioner for the Government of New 
South Wales, will deliver an address on the ‘‘ Outlook for 
Douglas Fir in Australia.’’ 





NEW CLUB IN PROSPECT. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 30.—Letters urging local luni- 
ber dealers to boost for the organization of a club of 
lumbermen in this city were mailed to the lumber trade 
last week and, according to O. B. Haskett, replies indicate 
that such an organization will be formed before the first 
ot the year. Mr. Haskett is serving as the secretary of 
a committee which has been named to stir up enthusiasm 
for the organization of the club. The committee is com- 
posed in addition to Mr. Haskett, of George I. Maas, 
chairman, and William F. Johnson. In an interview Mr. 
Haskett said: 

We mailed out over twenty letters to the heads of the local 
retail firms last week, and we have reasons to be optimistic 
over the replies we have received. Sixteen replies have been 
received and all of them are favoring the organization of the 
club, When you come to think about it, it is strange that we 
have not organized some kind of a body of lumbermen years 
ago. Cincinnati, St. Louis and in fact all of the surrounding 
cities have lumbermen’s clubs. ‘There has always been a good 
feeling among the local dealers regardless of sharp competition 


Entertainment—D. If. Elder, chairman; Clark M. Moore, 
James G. Noll, C. W, Kirschner. 

Ileadquarters—C,. EK, Bullen, chairman; D. G, 
ney Newton, jr., W. H. Anderson, C. W. Hood. 

Commissary—P. G. Conover, chairman; J. T. 
Brake, 


Lilley, Whit- 
Brown, 8. LI. 


Other committees will be announced later. 
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LUMBERMEN HOLD WEEKLY MEETING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 1.—President Charles E. Hunt 
presided at the regular weekly meeting of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club, which was held Saturday at the Com- 
mercial Club. The attendance of members and visitors 
was very good. When the meeting was called to order, 
following the usual luncheon, routine business was tran- 
sacted, several reports being received from committees. 





TO DISCUSS ALLEGED WHARFAGE 
IRREGULARITIES. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 30.—One of the matters ex- 
pected to come before the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
at its annual meeting next Monday evening will be the 
charges for the use of city wharves by members of the 
lumber trade. This subject has lately claimed much 
attention and has been a topic of considerable inquiry 
by the Lumbermen’s Club. It has been contended in 
some quarters that the public wharves are yielding much 
less revenue from the lumber trade than they should. 
With this allegation has been coupled the intimation 
that some of the lumber firms and corporations manage 
to escape part of the charges which should be imposed. 
These latter amount to 15 cents a thousand feet for every 
ten days lumber is allowed to remain on the wharves, 
and according to calculations the charge would net the 
city a considerable amount if it were always paid. An- 
other cause of complaint is 

that some lumbermen use 
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SIXTIT ANNUAL GAME DINNER GIVEN BY STONE 
SALERS, OF NEWARK, N. J.. NOVEMBER 20, AT 


& HERSHEY, LUMBER WHOLE: 
ACHTEL-STETTERS. to 


the docks as a yard for 
assorting cargoes according 
to lengths and grades and 
that in this way they cover 
far more space than is paid 
for, even if the full rate 
be collected. In addition, 
intimations have been 
dropped at different times 
that preferences are shown 
and that some lumbermen 
get off very easy in the 
matter of wharfage charges, 
while others are held 
strictly to the full charge, 
which puts the favored 
members of the trade at 
a decided advantage. These 
intimations have not as- 
sumed the form of actual 
charges, but have given rise 
more or less informal 
diseussion. The Lumber- 





and Tani sure that the great majority of them are willing to 
set together in an organization. The meetings we have had 
recently have resulted in the lumber interests getting much 
favorable publicity and I belicve we are beginning to sce that 
organization pays. 


COMMITTEES TO NOMINATE OFFICERS. 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 30.—The first step looking to 
the election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis for the ensuing year was taken at the regular 
semi-monthiy meeting of that organization, held at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday, November 27, when two com- 
mittees were appointed to nominate candidates. There 
will he two tickets in the field known, respectively, as the 
‘Blues’? and the ‘‘Reds.’? 
‘the two committees will have the candidates ready 
Tor announcement at the regular meeting December 11 
and the election will be held December 18. 

‘he committee appointed to raise $500 by subscription, 





rep ‘senting the amount pledged by the club to the trade 
extousion department maintained by the National Lumber 
Movufacturers’ Association, reported the completion of 


its york, 





PREPARATIONS FOR CONVENTION UNDER WAY. 
SNVER, CoLo., Nov. 30.—Every member of the Denver 


Kool Hole Club is now utilizing his spare time in prepa- 
mous for the entertainment of the visiting lumbermen 
= i@ annual convention of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the Brown 
Ps'ice Hotel in Denver, January-18, 19 and 20. 

‘ ic club membership is materially larger this year 


ever before. It holds meetings every Saturday at 
mday luncheon and will continue these meetings until 
Jus before the convention date. 
the last meeting the following committees were ap- 
Pointed, Every name stands for a live wire: 
Oe ‘x _. I. Zahn, chairman; F, J. Fisher, Parke L 
han, W. B. Sale, W. D. Conover and Fred Maw. 


a 


‘ee , itation—H, A. Bradford, chairman; O. O. Russell, 
sie SN Weston, A. M. Johnson. 
6 ,.kets—T. H. Nance, chairman; J. T. W. Hall, W. 8. Hine, 


. Jones, 


Mel alia O. Russell, chairman; J. BE. Ebersole, Frank 
. Cliis ¢ & 


E Banquet—I, FP, Downer, chairman; H. F, Nash, T. E. Moss, 
4. Wy. Aldous, 


7 men’s Club has taken up 
the matter and instituted some inquiries, the results 
of which will probably be laid before the exchange. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE NOM- 
INATES COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 


_Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1.—The following are the nomina- 
tions for the executive committees on the regular ticket 
made by the nominating committees of the various di- 
visions of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, to be voted on at 
the annual election to be held on December 14: 


_ Division—Retail pine yard dealers: George W. Funck, 
I unck Lumber Company ; George L. Walters, Mound City 
Lumber Company ; B. R. Darlington, E. R. Darlington Lumber 
Company, - 

Division B—Hardwood dealers and manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers: Charles E. Thomas, Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company ; Thomas E. Powe, Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Company; Edward H. Luehrmann, Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company; W. P. Anderson, Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber & Mercantile Company ; George H. Cottrill, Amer- 
ican Hardwood Lumber Company, 

Division C—4Pine manufacturers and wholesalers, line yard 
companies with headquarters in St. Louis: C. M. Jennings, 
Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company; Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company; B. F. Spencer, T. H. Gar- 
rett Lumber Company ; R. S. Price, Missouri Land & Lumber 
Exchange ; O. H. Sample, O. H. Sample Lumber Company, 

The nomination committee of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, composed of Julius Seidel, Thomas E. Powe and 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, has appointed the following com- 
mittees, subject to election on December 14: 

_Arbitration—James Prendergast, John <A. Reheis, R. F. 
Krebs, Frank C. Moore, C. A. Antrim, O. H. Sample. 

Appeals—Gustave Koener, H. A. Boeckeler, Franz Wald- 
stein, George E. W. Luehrmann, R. M. Morriss, J. R. Perkins. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 

Delivery at 
ARTICLE. Quantity. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Pine, North Carolina. .32,000 feet.... Washington, D.C.9063 
Pine, yellow 16,000 feet.... Washington, D.C.9063 
TROGWOOG) 5.516 0:6 60.0.0:0/0K Miscellaneous. Mare Island, Cal.9067 
Spruce, seasoned, 1 and 
Meter. ewigisleieeie t .--- 40,000 feet.... Mare Island, Cal. 9067 


. 





Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—20x48 Filer & Stowell Corliss Engine 

4—Boilers 66’’x16’ 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill—8 ft. wheels 

1—L.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill—8 ft. wheels 

1—84”’ Ex. Heavy Diamond Iron Wks. Gang Edger 
Slasher, Trimmer, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers, 
Loaders, with all drive shafting and pulleys. 

1—Steel Soda Dip Tank, 25 ft. 


We will make low price on any 
part or all of this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER C0., Winnfield, La. 








FOR SALE 








One 43-ton six-wheel switcher loco- 


motive complete—Westinghouse air, 
130 Ibs. steam pressure, passed Inter- 
state inspection. 


Hoboken Manufacturers’ R. R. Co. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 








f : 


Wanted— 


A Salesman 


with keen perception, to sell special service to lum- 
bermen and woodworking machinery manufacturers. . 

A knowledge of the sash and door industry in the 
Middle West as wellas the manufacturing of lumber, 
and an acquaintance with Eastern territory, would 
prove helpful to man undertaking this work. 


In answering cover fully the following 
questions to insure consideration:— 


Age----- married or single--_-._- employment 


last 5 years____nationality__.._ present salary. 


We want the best man available for this proposi- 
tion and we believe we can prove this opportunity 
worthy of a man possessed of high ideals and a 


determination to grow. Strictly confidential. 


Address, **H. 6,”’ 


care American Lumberman. 


\ S 


A Christmas Gift 
That Reflects Character 


Every employer should give his employees a copy of *‘HOW 
TO MAKE GOOD" this year. It is a book that developsa 
keener interest, greater loyalty. heavier sales and greater 
profit for every lumberman. Sent on approval. 

Endorsed and purchased for employees | PRICES : 

by leading lumbermen like John B. | Leather Binding, $1.00 
White of Kansas City and Edward | Cloth Binding, 5 
Hines of Chicago. | Cardboard Binding, .25 








Quantity prices on. application. 


Personal Proficiency Bureau, xaxsascir vio. 
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Benefits of Welfare Work to Lumber Industry.’ 














Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 


for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 

















we 


how much you can afford to pay for it. 


guessing on your 


sales or purchases and deal with 
exact knowledge. Know the 
quality, grade, approximate cost 
of logging and by all means the 
possible markets. It might sur- 
prise you to know how changing 
conditions have enhanced the 
value of your timber. Before the 
advent of cement and other sub- 
stitutes, lumber was largely used 
for the rougher kinds of construc- 
tion, and was necessarilysold cheap 
in large quantities, but with the 
narrowing of markets and the dis- 
covery of higher uses for various 
kinds of wood, lumber values in 
many instances have undergone 
a change. Notonly have values 
been affected, but methods of 
manufacture and logging have 
been changed to meet the demands 
of higher efficiency. Surely, if 
you own timber it behooves you to 
know its true standing in dollars 
and cents before selling, andif you 
are going to buy timber this sort 
of knowledge will tell you just 
In eithe 


CUT OUT 
> TIMBER 


58 


T case, play 


safe by having a high class examination—the same kind 
that enables us frequently to negotiate 


Bond Issues of $50,000 and up 


on property that would scarcely get even the “once over’? 
by a banker if you approached him with the ordinary back- 


woodsman’s cruise. 


Let us send you our lit 


tle booklet 


“ Essential Facts About Timber Holdings” which tells what 


we do. 


2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Cruising and Engineering Dept. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


I 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





Y JASPER LEMIEUX 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 


. * 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


F.H.DAY ) 





NEW ORLEANS | 











143 Centre Street, 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


Old Town, Maine. 





There is an inereasing recognition today on the part 
ot employers of their large responsibility for the physical, 
moral and spiritual well-being of their men. Modern in- 
dustry and modern methods of living have combined to 
change the workingman from a craftsman, whose day 
contaied many varied tasks, to a specialist in some one 
branch of work, and to change his home from the almost 
independent and self-supporting institution to a link in 
the closely forged chain of communal life. The days 
when the lumberman shut down his mill while he filed 
the big cireular saw seem almost as remote as the time 
when spinning and weaving were done in the home. To- 
day the man who guides the carriage would hardly feel 
competent to sit all day filing the wonderful ribbons of 
steel which slice the logs so quickly, and the man who 
runs the engines would not be expected to preside over 
the gang saw, while the grader would hesitate to step 
into any one of the other positions. And the daily home 
life of the lumber worker of today is as far removed 
from that of the farmer boys who went to the woods for 
a few months in winter, or the small-town man who sawed 
his neighbor’s logs, when he had nothing of more pressing 
importance to do, as the work of the circular saw man is 
from the up-to-date lumber worker’s task of the present. 

With the gathering together of great camps of men for 
months and even years of timber cutting, and of the col- 
lecting of millmen into little cities o* permanent work- 
ers, the problems of the employer have become complex 
and perplexing. He is almost as much an over-lord as 
the feudal baron of old. Hundreds of men and families 
look directly to him for sustenance for body and mind 
and even soul. But the lumber operator of today has no 
desire to be served by servile workers or to put the iron 
collar of ownership on those who look to him for their 
livelihood. He has retained the American’s diffidence 
and distaste for intruding upon what may be regarded 
as strictly personal rights of men. He has hesitated to 
place before them his standards of enjoyment and of 
daily living. 

In the rougher surroundings of camp and mill town 
it would not be possible to follow very closely the model 
experiments of many establishments where towns and 
amusements, sanitation and religion have been arranged 
for the workers on the most approved plans of most 
approved civic workers. Yet the lumber owners had no 
desire to lag behind other industries in provisions for 
their men and in interest in their well-being. 


Where the Y. M. C. A. Stepped In, 


It was here that the friendly hand of the Y. M. C. A. 
was stretched out to manufacturer and man, and the 
sturdy young shoulders of trained workers were put to 
the wheel of slow-moving progress in the improvement 
of lumbering conditions. Many manufacturers who had 
been slow to see ways of improvement of conditions were 
quick to perceive the possibilities of a work where men 
help themselves to work out the betterment of their lives. 
These lumbermen, who early accepted the welfare work of 
the Y. M. C. A., are already reaping a substantial re- 
ward in the improved interest and spirit of their men. 
For a man content with his surroundings, interested in 
the pleasurable employment of his leisure hours, is a 
better worker than the discontented, apathetic laborer 
who looks upon each day as a deadly repetition of the 
grind which gives him daily bread, and whose only ideal 
of enjoyment is in drinking to unwonted exhilaration or 
sodden indifference. Men who know that their families 
have found pleasant friends, interesting activities, and 
their children are removed from low temptations and 
associates, are more anxious to remain in the mill town 
offering them these desirable advantages. And thus 
the welfare movement has done much toward anchoring 
the floating workers of mill towns and making them bet- 
ter workers and better citizens. 

The experiences of the early workers in welfare move- 
ments have been to a very large measure convincing to 
their business associates and rivals, and the South today 
represents more extended welfare work than any other 
lumber producing section of the country. The indif- 
ference of absentee owners has occasionally been over- 
come only after labor troubles and discontent have 
mounted to a noticeable and threatening stage, but it 
has needed but brief personal observation on the part 
of these hitherto indifferent owners to convince them that 
the men in whose camps and towns efficient welfare work 
was conducted had ‘‘put something over’’ which they 
themselves needed in their organizations. 

No one in the lumber business has had or needed so 
sharp a lesson as that of the mining troubles in Colo- 
rado, for many early arrived at the conclusions which 
Mr. Rockefeiler has so recently reached—that more 
should be done to improve the living conditions and 
widen the interests of their employees. 

The welfare work has had a direct and noticeable in- 





“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inaugurat- 
ing a new contest for retailers, on ‘‘How I Hold 
My Farm Trade.’’ For the best letters on this 
subject five prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$25 in cash; second prize, books valued at $10; 
third, fourth and fifth prizes, each, books valued 
at $5. See particulars of the contest on page 1. 














[By J. E. Rhodes, Secretary-Manager Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.] ———____t 


fluence upon the number of accidents in millwork and 
logging. Just so far as the work has been able to 
diminish drinking so far has it diminished the number 
of reckless and incompetent workers whose carelessness 
has caused the greater proportion of mill accidents. The 
chief reason for the temperance wave which has swept 
over the country has been the slowly acquired knowledge 
that booze and business do not mix to any one’s advan- 
tage. This has been conspicuous in the lumber business 
and since temperance can never be a mere matter of 
legislation but must always rest more securely on the 
basis of voluntary abstinence, it has been apparent to 
the more discerning lumbermen that something must be 
provided to take the place of the artificial stimulant and 
a more healthy amusement provided in place of the 
drunken brawls which after all seemed a relief from the 
monotony of long days of toil. Here the trained welfare 
worker has been invaluable. A good book, an interesting 
movie, lively music, something to do with the hands— 
games, class work, almost anything which can be enjoyed 
in company with other people—has quite as strong a call 
to the uncorrupted taste of healthy men as has liquor, 
The only trouble has been that the other interests were 
not always there and the liquor always was. 

Many lumbermen have taken up this fine work of their 
own free will and theirs should be the credit for its 
inauguration; but more and more public sentiment will 
force employers of masses of labor to look to the welfare 
of their laborers outside of working hours. Public at- 
tention is more and more focusing upon the problems of 
community life, whether large or small, and a demand for 
legitimate amusement is coming to have a place in gen- 
eral thought second in importance only to general sanita- 
tion. The laborer is worthy of more than his hire. 

In the South, where lumbering operations are con- 
tinued throughout the year, it is possible to retain em- 


J. E. RHODES, OF ‘NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Secretary-Manager Southern Pine Association. 


ployees in one locality for long periods and consequently 
possible for them to interest themselves in courses of 
training, or study, in sports and competitive games which 
add zest to living, and develop mind and muscles to the 
betterment of the men and their service. 


Direct Benefit to Lumbermen. 


Throughout the South great numbers of men are eM: 
ployed by the lumber companies, such great numbers 
that anything affecting their welfare is affecting the 
whole population directly or indirectly. In Mississipp! 
nearly 65 percent of the people are in some way depen 
dent upon the lumber business and any movement which 
can add health, comfort or happiness to the 65 percent 
of the people is of enormous importance. Any elevating 
influence exerted over so great a number will have 4 
permanent effect upon the character of citizens and of 
the State. As no man lives to himself alone, so the lum- 
bermen, benefited as they undoubtedly are from the Im 
creased efficiency of their employees—roused to better 
efforts and higher standards through the welfare work— 
are sharing this benefit with the countless industries 
associated with the lumber business and with the whole 
State. 

Such work is cumulative. Men benefited by the wel- 
fare movement will in -turn influence the younger genera 
tion not yet actively employed in the work, with the Te 
sult that coming workers will bring to their work better 
minds and understanding and a greater enthusiasm; 
all of which qualities are a direct benefit to their employ- 
ers as well as to themselves. ; 

The welfare work is a success now. It will continu 
to be a success and its effect will reach through uncounte 
years and workers, to a better codperation between men 
and employers, and will reflect credit upon a great Al 
dustry—at once on the most primitive and the mos 
modern, for the ‘“hewer of wood’? will be with us for 
many generations. 


* Address delivered at Lumbermen’s Welfare Conference at 
Laurel, Miss., November 8, 1915. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 





BETWEEN TRAINS. 


PiILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10.—John Soble, of Roches- 
ter, who, as we love to relate, made Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
for seven or eight years selling boards without ever 
going to see the falls, has nothing on us. We are 
leaving this town without having called on Independence 
Hall. Of course, the bell is not at home, and ordi- 
narily there is little fun in calling when the bell is 
not at home. But the Declaration of Independence, we 
assume, is still there; and we would have liked to see 
it, and made witty remarks about John Hancock’s sig- 
nature, just like the other tourists do. 

And, even though we had to miss Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that wouldn’t have been so bad; but to come to 
Philadelphia without seeing Emil Guenther and Fred 8. 
Underhill and other historic personages is certainly the 
ne plus ultra of something. Personally, when Fred 
Underhill agitates the atmosphere with the accusing 
index finger of his right hand we tremble for all the 
sinners in the hardwood lumber business, if there be 
any, and wonder how this wicked old world can go on 
acting as it does with that digit searching its soul like 
a violet ray. That accusing hand carries us back to 
the time when we threw the family cat on to the fly- 
paper, and to all the other crimes we ever committed— 
carries us back until we are not only sorry for things 
we did in eareless infancy ourselves but even ashamed 
of some things father and grandfather did. 

If anybody ever murders a good waiter or blows up 
Independence Hall or commits some other irreparable 
act, we would like to see Fred Underhill signed as the 
prosecuting attorney to see that culprit get his just 
deserts. We feel sure the unhappy wretch would throw 
himself on the merey of the court rather than take a 
chance of being suddenly spitted by that finger afore- 
said. 

As for Emil Guenther, whose smile and glasses and 
enthusiasms have always been such a feature of the 
hardwood meetings to the westward, what is a visit to 
Philadelphia without a visit to him? What? we ask 
again, And echo answers ‘‘What.’’ We always like to 
hear him present a report at a hardwood meeting, be- 
cause we know, however or whatever the subject of it 
may be, or whoever, it will be full of optimism and kind- 
ness and everybody will feel good all over when he gets 
through. 

So our visit to Philadelphia may not properly be con- 
sidered a success without having seen these two gen- 
tlemen. And yet, as Washington Irving did in his 
description of ‘‘The Stout Gentleman,’’ although per- 
haps better, we (that is, we better than Irving—not 
Irving better than us) have given you a pretty good 
portrait of these two Philadelphia lumbermen after 
all, even without seeing them. No one, not one of 
Irving’s readers, nor Irving himself, ever did more than 
to catch a glimpse of his hero’s coat-tails as he dis- 
appeared into his coach. We, on the other hand, as it 
were, have shown you no more than Fred Underhill’s 
finger and Emil Guenther’s glasses. And yet we ven- 
ture to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that you have an idea that these two are good fellows 
and fine friends, in which surmise you are quite correct. 

And saying this word, even in leaving, makes us feel 
as if we had seen them, after all. For friendship is 

not made up of actual contact merely. It is made of 
recollections of pleasant occasions. 

Whenever we think of our friends we are with them; 
and we are never absent from them until we are forgot. 





BaLtimore, Mp., Nov. 15.—Baltimore does not appeal 
to the popular American imagination as it should. We 
get up quite a lot of historie enthusiasm about Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia and environs (although a 
lot of people in those very towns don’t know where 
environs is). That is, we get it up west of the Alle- 
ghenies, but our school children get an idea that every- 
thing that happened in those three towns and what- 
ever happened anywhere else probably didn’t happen. 
Of course, the New England Poets are partly to blame 
for it. They couldn’t see much farther than the county 
line, even on a clear day. So Paul Revere has ridden 
and the embattled farmer has stood, but the patriots 
and pioneers farther south have been somewhat neglected. 
Yet this country is full of the history of Lord Baltimore 
and all those historie people who came after him. It 
first ran with blood in the civil war. Here ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’? was written by Francis Scott Key 
at F ort McHenry. Here died and now sleeps Edgar 
Allan Poe, America’s sweetest poct. Here happened 
many things, 

Baltimore hag done, itself, what it can to rectify 
the error. It has a large amount of monuments and 
Statuary, most of the former artistically bad. We 
never could get up much enthusiasm About monuments 
to unforgettable people and events, anyway. The ex- 
peusive monument to the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass., always seemed a bad joke to us. The little 
Plymouth Rock, which never had a Government appro- 
priation, is much the better monument. Fortunate the 
gcneral who, instead of having an imposing and ex- 
pensive monument erected to him, has a poem written 
about him or a legend passed from lip to lip. Those 
are the real memorials that live. The Washington 


monument erected here is very high and thick. But 


age way the statue of the Father of His Country on 


© tipmost top of it would look more impressive to us 


if it were not for the iightning rod that runs jauntily 
up his spine. If w2 were a statue of ourself we would 
rather be struck by lightning than to have some yap 
with a sense of humor come along and be struck by a 
fit of laughter. 

We went over and stood by Poe’s grave in West- 
minster Presbyterian churchyard on Greene Street. On 
the left side of him sleeps his child wife Virginia. On 
the right side of him sleeps his mother-in-law. In the 
middle sleeps Poe—we hope. The love story of Poe and 
his thirteen-year-old bride is one of the most beautiful 
in literary history. Whatever his vagaries after her 
death, and these have been exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that she was his great inspiration during her life. 

The churehyard, otherwise historically interesting, is 
sadly neglected. The congregation that owns it has 
moved elsewhere and another of the same denomination 
occupies the chapel. At one of the old vaults that are 
falling we found a lesson: It is always being announced 
that the lumber of today is not in quality the lumber of 
our fathers. Maybe not, but what is? Is the brick of 
today the brick of our fathers? We were inclined to 
think not when we picked a brick from an old vault, 
brick made in England 200 years ago and brought here. 
Its corners and edges were as sharp, its sides as smooth 
as the day it was made, after a century or more of ex- 
posure. Nearby a flat stone had warped out of its 
original flatness into a curve in the meantime. 

Perhaps it is wrong to leave Baltimore without pay- 
ing tribute to the Baltimore oyster. But haven’t we all 
paid tribute to it lo these many years? 

Baltimore asks you to remember that in Baltimore: 


Was erected the first monument to George Washington 
and the first to Columbus. ) ; 

The first railroad was organized—The Baltimore & Ohio. 

The first patent for a locomotive was granted. 

The first ribbon of American silk was made. 

The first steam engine for.traction purposes was oper- 


The first steam vessel to cross the Atlantic set sail. 

The first steam vessel entirely of iron was constructed. 
The first telegraph line was operated. 

The first iron building was erected. 

The first revolving cylinder printing press was used. 
The first armer plate was made. 

The first electric car was operated. , 

The first electric locomotive was used by a railroad. 

The first linotype machine was made. : : 

The first carbureted hydrogen gas for illuminating was 


If this is all so, isn’t there some truth in our opening 
statement, that the United States has rather overlooked 
Baltimore? 


W., W. AND &. 


Whenever I go down to town an’ see some yap with 
gloves of brown in some swell cook-house settin’ down 
with some uncertain fairy, 

Some fellah settin’ down to dine with some peroxide baby 
mine, an’ bustin’ twenties buyin’ wine fer Madge 
er Maud er Mary, 

Some fellah with a streak of gray up where his raven 
ringlets lay (er maybe they have gone away an’ left 
his head a clearin’)— 

Whenever I see such a chap the bubble water set an’ lap, 
I put him down fer just a yap whose brain is disap- 
pearin’. 


There’s nothin’ in it, fellahs—not a memory but time 
will rot, there’s not a thing in it but what some day 
you’ll try forgettin’ ; 

An’ things that now may make you smile will leave you 
in a little while, when you are parted from your pile, 
as heartily regrettin’. 

The smiles you gather from a glass, the lyin’ lips of such 
a lass, that make the pleasant moments pass, are not 
the honest lafter: 

The wine will leave a taste of brown, the blue-eyed blonde 
will throw you down, an’ leave you feelin’ like a 
clown, to kick yourself hereafter. 


RETURNING. 
The goodwife meets her man at night 
When he comes home at suppertime; 
The cabin window shows a light 
When he comes home to sup at night. 


His sweaty face is black with grime, 
But hers is holy with delight 

When he comes home at suppertime, 
Although his face is black with grime. 


And she is very glad tonight, 

And she will kiss away the grime; 

For love holds little errors light 

When goodwives’? men come home at night. 


I have been gone a little time, 

Dear heart; have wandered from the light; 
But I am here beneath the grime, 

And life has come to suppertime. 


In What Condition 


Is Your Business? 


Can you tell at any time just how your busi. 
ness is going—whether you are running at a 
profit or at a loss? 


The end of the Calendar year is now approach- 
ing, at which date most companies close their 
books and ascertain the results of the year’s 
operations. ; 


If you have not made a practice of having Certi- 
fied Public Accountants make an audit of your 
records, we would suggest the following as some 
of the benefits to be gained by doing so, to-wit: 


An accurate, dependable report for Part- 
ners, Directors and Stockholders, of condition 
and earnings. 


An analytical comparison of current year’s 
transactions with ose of prior period, 
which enables the Management to better con- 
trol the ensuing year’s operations as it brings 
to its attention the increases and decreases 
in the various elements of revenue and ex- 
pense, which go to make up the total net in- 
come for the year. 

A Certified Public Accountant’s report will 
place you in better credit standing at your 
bank, inasmuch as bankers are placing more 
reliance on such reports than on unverified 
statements of their customers, and for the 
further reason that Audit Reports are an aid 
to the rediscount of paper with the New 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Certified Public Accountants’ examinations 
insure you of the honesty of the handling of 
your funds as well as analyzing your busi- 
ness for you and pointing out any labor and 
money saving improvements possible to your 
present accounting methods. 


If you have not arranged for your audit for 
current year, we desire to secure you for a client 


and solicit your correspondence relative thereto 
without obligating you in any way. 





Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 








Don’t let little things keep you from 
doing big ones; you can’t fall a tree with- 
out breaking some brush. 








PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 


CHICAGO | 
eee 


We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 
you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for pescsiatiog ocean, f ben contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Brand 


That's the combination every dealer needs these 
days to win and hold trade in building material — 
for contractors, architects and builders are getting 
exacting—but not too much so for 


Acorn Brand 
“‘America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


Here is‘a flooring that will make hardwood floors popular 
in your community, for it not only possesses quality in keeping 
with present day demands, but through the efforts of our effic- 
ient organization comes to you at a price that enables you to 
offer big values to your customers with a good margin of pro- 
fit for yourself. 





Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All 33” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guarantced on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order awill make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 











**We Sell to Dealers Only.’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 


Branch and Warehouse, 


WESTERN AVE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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is the one thing we 

know most about 

for we have special- 

ized it for years. 
Try us on 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete.Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 














These Two Books 


by Douglas Malloch, “The Lumberman Poet,” 
“The Woods’’,a book of verse, and “ Resawed 
Fables’’ a book of humorous prose), side by side 2a 
your office desk or library shelf, will bring 2 :umber- 
man more joy than anything else ever printed. 
They are about the woods and the lumber busi- 
ness—your business. They were written for you, 
and are full of the fun, philosophy and sentiment of 
logging, lumbering and selling. Wouldn't they 


“An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


for some other lumberman, or some member of a 
lumberman’s family, or for a lumberman’s friend, 
or for yourself 2? They have already delighted 
thousands, 

Both books will be sent postpaid to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $2—or either one of them to any 
address postpaid for $1. 


Descriptive circulars on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 











HARD USE BEST ADVERTISEMENT OF WOOD BLOCKS. 





After Fifteen Years’ Service Wood Pavement Remains in Good Condition — Lumbermen 
Should Donate Material for Trial Roads. 





ToLEeDO, On10, Nov. 29.—Toledo as a city has always 
been ‘partial to wood and this partiality has extended to 
her streets, many of which are now being laid with wood 
blocks. The first of the wood block streets was laid fifteen 
years ago on Parkwood Avenue and this is in as good 
condition practically as when first laid. The success of 
this paving is best demonstrated by the fact that when 
this street was built up farther out in the West End it 
was wood blocks that the people wanted and wood blocks 
that were laid to complete the street. 

The city has altogether twelve miles of streets paved 
with wood blocks, two miles of which have been laid this 
season. The last of these is just now being completed by 
the Standard Engineering Company, on Cherry Street at 
the approach of the million-dollar Cherry Street bridge, 
one of the show places of the city which is pointed out 
with pride by citizens to all visitors. 

Among the Toledo streets now paved with wood blocks 
are Cherry Street from Summit to the Cherry Street 
bridge; Main Street, East Toledo, where the wood block 
replaced Belgian block; Monroe Street from Summit to 
Erie, where traffic is exceptionally heavy, due to the 
many large commission houses on Monroe Street; Jack- 
son Avenue, where the wood blocks replaced Medina stone 
block; Summit Street to Cherry, ‘the principal retail 
business street of the city; Parkwood and Robinwood 
avenues, the last named being in the residence district. 
Other residence streets are Michigan and West Bancroft, 
the latter being a street graced with many fine residences. 

There has been close and bitter competition here be- 
tween the wood and the asphalt blocks. The latter have 
been giving fair satisfaction but do not hold up under 
the heavy traffie as do the wood blocks. For example, 
there are places on Nessle Street, which is paved with the 
asphalt blocks, where under the strain of excessively heavy 
traffic the asphalt blocks have been twisted into a perfect 
semi-circle by the heavily loaded trucks which frequent 
this thoroughfare, and this 


use when they are ready to improve their own streets 
and roads. 

It is also significant that among the list of directors 
of the association published in this issue of its oflicial 
crgan, the only director who is not described as an auito- 
mobile magnate or a banker, or something of the kind is 


- A. Y. Gowen, vice president of the Lehigh Portland 


Cement Company, of Chicago. 

The current issue of the Lincoln Highway quotes three 
paragraphs from Mr. Gowen to the effect that among the 
interesting plans for the coming year will be the buili- 
ing of as large a number as possible of ‘‘ seedling miles’? 
along the route. These ‘‘seedling miles,’’? built aecord- 
ing to specifications prescribed by the Lincoln Highway 
Association as a standard, and with cement donated by 
the association for their construction are in high fayor 
with every part of the route that has them. Because of 
the many petitions asking for additional cement for such 
construction, it has been found necessary to limit the 
donation for each county to 3,000 barrels of cement or 
enough to build one mile. 

This would seem to be a suitable opportunity for lum- 
ber manufacturers who produce wood block paving to get 
together and donate to the Lincoln Highway sufficient 
material for the construction of a few ‘‘seedling miles’? 
of wood surfaced highway, making sure that these samples 
are built in or near important towns and not far 
from one of the cement ‘‘seedling miles.’’ After that, 
‘“seedling miles’’ would do the rest, as there is no 
doubt as to what kind of highways those towns would 
want to build after the citizens had traveled a few months 
over the two varieties. 


DECLARES CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCKS BEST. 


San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 29.—Clinton H. Kearny, 
commissioner of public works of San Antonio, declares 





after a brief service of three 
or four years. ~The wood | 
blocks, which are laid on a | 
short section of the same | 
street and were in place | 
nearly a year before the re- 
mainder of the street was 
laid, are still in as perfect 
condition as when first placed 
in position. 

The new paving this year 
has been done with Jennison 
& Wright lug blocks and is | 
laid on a six inch cement 
foundation vith sand filler. 

There is talk of replac- | 
ing the flooring in the new | 
million-dollar Cherry Street | 
bridge with wood blocks next 
This bridge which 
was the central figure in ex- 
tended litigation and is one 
of the chief monuments to 
the mayoralty administration [==s%s 
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of the now celebrated Brand 
Whitlock, minister to Bel- 
gium, is now paved with Bel- 
gian blocks which have 
proved highly distasteful to motorists, who condemn them 
as rough and obsolete as paving material. The bascule 
lift on this bridge has a mill constructed floor of 
ereosoted lumber being laid with three inch creosoted 
planks across iron beams. ‘These were covered with 
tarred felt over which was laid maple 2x4’s set on 
edge, nailed together and bolted. The mill constructed 
floor on the lift was laid because it was believed that 
it would better withstand the extreme wind stress than 
other materials. 

The Toledo Automobile Club will probably take up the 
matter of a better flooring for the main body of the 
bridge and if it is repaved there is scarcely a question 
but that wood blocks will be used as they have been 
successfully tried out on all the other bridges of the 
city. 

Wood block paving is being favored in the residence 
district owing to the fact that it is noiseless, clean, 
sanitary, and makes a fine street for automobile traffic. 


A HINT FOR WOOD BLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 27.—The directors of the Lincoln 
Highway Association recently held their annual meeting 
at the offices of the national headquarters of the associa- 
tion in this city. According to the Lincoln Highway, the 
official publicity sheet of the organization, ‘‘important 
plans for the future development of the great national 
thoroughfare were formulated.’’ 

The greater part of this issue, Vol. II, No. 46, dated 
November 17, and supplied to newspapers all over the 
country, is devoted to telling about what fine roads the 
association is building of cement presented free by cement 
companies at least in part, if not entirely, for the adver- 
tising derived therefrom. 

The Lincoln Highway Association has adopted specifica- 
tions making cement construction the standard hard-sur- 
faced roadway, and ‘‘seedling miles’’ of cement will be 
built as fast as practicable at various points in as many 
different localities as possible along the 3,384-mile high- 
way, to be used as examples in each locality for local 
residents to pattern after in deciding what material to 


FLOOR OF MILL CONSTRUCTION ON BASCULE LIFT OF CHERRY STREET BRIDGE, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


that creosoted wood paving blocks are considered by pav- 
ing experts as the best type of paving known at the 
present time. He makes the further statement that the 
more traffic this class of pavement earries the longer it 
will last. Mr. Kearny and City Paving Engineer EK. A. 
Kingsley recently began a careful investigation and study 
of San Antonio traffie conditions as they affect creosoted 
wood block pavements, and they early reached the con- 
clusion that this type of paving material gives better 
results where traffic is heaviest. They took a series of 
pictures of street paving at various points in the city 
that on their very face substantiate their statements as 
to the effect of traffic upon the wood blocks. Mr. 
Kearny says that where the traffic wear is uniform the 
pavements should be in good condition twenty years 
hence. 

San Antonio will soon have 8.36 miles of creosoted 
wood block pavement. The last stretch of nearly two 
miles is now being laid. It is claimed that no other city 
in the country offers a better opportunity for an investi- 
gation of creosoted wood block pavements than San 
Antonio. 


DELAWARE SHIPBUILDING IS BRISK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Nov. 30.—It was made certain 
within the last few days that the present activity among 
the big shipyards on the Delaware river will continue for 
some time when three firms closed contracts for four big 
vessels, the cost of which will be $3,250,000. 

At present the New York Shipbuilding Company, of 
Camden, N. J., has twenty vessels under way or ¢OD 
tracted for, the total value of which is about $25,000,000, 
and the tonnage 150,000. Cramps have fifteen of » total 
value of $15,000,000, and a tonnage 75,000. Harlan & 
Hollingsworth, of Wilmington, are building ten; «Jackson 
& Sharp, of Chester, are building five, and the Chester 
Shipbuilding Company three. The total value of all be- 
ing approximately $50,000,000. These yards are not yet 
quite up to full force, but it is estimated that they = 
now employing about 20,000 men and are using very 
encouraging amount of lumber of many kinds, 
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THE DESTRUCTIVE SIDE OF THE SEAMEN’S BILL. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 


tive country, and in the case of the Japanese, by virtue 
of the convention between United States and Japan, 
Japanese seamen are not granted permission to remain 
in the United States. ; 

Without going into detail this opens the question of 
an inducement to foreign crews to desert their ships in 
American ports. It would be impossible for the officers 
of sueh ships to maintain discipline where crews knew 
they could leave the ship at the first port with the 
right to demand half their wages and the use of the 
courts of the United States to recover their wages if 
the demand is not complied with. I quote from a noted 
authority: 

'Yhe shipping of the United States, mostly domestic, but of 
such large volume as easily to rank this country the second 
maritime nation of the world, surpassed alone by Great 
Britain, is of so diversified a character, embracing features to 
be found in no other country, that it is in many ways incom- 
parable to that of any other single maritime nation, : 

Considering our coastwise trade alone, apart from that with 
our dependency and territories, our shipping covers a tre- 
mendous amount of seaboard on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
and on the great lakes with bays extending inland for many 
miles. The commerce conducted on these waters differs radi- 
cally in its nature, and these variations necessitate a corre- 
sponding differentiation in shipping on the Atlantic seaboard : 
The type of steamers operating between New York and the 
New England States through Long Island Sound, and on our 
bays such as the Chesapeake and between the United States 
and Nova Scotia and the other maritime Provinces of Canada. 

And the requirements of the service in these sections bear 
slight resemblance to the type of steamer plying between New 
York and the South Atlantic and Gulf ports and the require- 
ments of the service there, while both have little resemblance 
to the type of steamers operating on the great lakes. The 
steamers and the shipping conditions on the great lakes 
themselves differ radically from each other, while those en- 
gaged on the Pacific coast are in many important respects 
dissimilar to the others. ; 

Blanket legislation, therefore, with inflexible regulations 
regardless of their application in each case, and which fails 
to give due consideration to diversities, is sure to be suicidal, 
and is a reflection on the practical proclivities with which our 
nation has heretofore been credited in all matters pertaining 
to the development of the commerce of the country. Yet this 
is practically what the act does, and it has already disturbed 
the business of American shipping with disastrous conse- 
quences. 


In response to my request to the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., for reliable data as to the 
effect of the La Follette bill, J. P. Keating, of that com- 
pany, has sent a letter written to him by H. E. Pennell, 
of the St. Johns Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., 
as follows: 

Replying to your favor of Noyember 15, Will state that 
you have given me a large contract in asking for intel- 
ligent data concerning the detrimental features of La 
Follette Seamen’s Act. To discuss the features of this 
act with inlanders or laymen, who are not familiar with 
the practical operation of over-sea carriers, necessitates 
much detailed explanation of causes and conditions lead- 
ing up te the act in question. I am pleased to offer a small 
contribution for the good of the cause and hope my argu- 
ment may sow some small seed which might develop in 
the interest of common betterment. 

The much discussed seamen’s bill has come before the 


people of this ccuntry during a period of evolution. The 
commercial development of the country is being con- 


fronted more than ever before by the necessity for recog- 
nizing the important part which individual workers play 
in such development. It is due in a large measure to the 
efforts of organized or unionized labor that enterprise and 
capital have been brought to the realization that the wel- 
fare of the individual worker is equal if not paramount to 
the financial success of the business or interest which 
provides the means for work. 

Seamen, from the nature of their calling, differ in many 
respects from the average or ordinary workman. Floating 
property must be safeguarded, guided and controlled at 
all times of the day and night and under all conditions of 
Weather. Human life as well as valuable property must 
be protected against many hazards and the workmen or 
seamen in this line of occupation must be experienced or 
educated to the peculiar needs of their calling in order to 
cope successfully with it. Being upon the high seas for 
days, or weeks, or months requires that the place of occu- 
pation musi of necessity be: the place of habitation for the 
workmen; and the isolation of the service and the human 
community thus temporarily established requires a gov- 
ernmental or directing control. This has been provided 
for by an established custom of ranking certain indi- 
viduals one above the other, placing one in supreme com- 
inand and others in defined positions so as to best facilitate 
the control and management as a whole. 


Seamen Wards of the Government, 


© avoid abuses and assist in the proper control of 
life and property upon the high seas the country has seen 
. through its Federal Government, to enact laws peculiar 
the needs of this branch of commerce, and these are 
forth under the title of navigation laws, by which 
‘men, unlike workmen on shore, have always been con- 
red to a greater or lesser extent as wards of the gov- 
iment. Treaties have been entered into with other 
ions providing protection for our men in foreign ports, 
{ consuls or representatives in such ports are required 
’ see to it that our seamen are accorded their rights and 
tection both under treaty conditions and the require- 
ts of our own laws. Our Goverrment also provides 
‘rine hospitals and free medical service on shore for 
or injured seamen and in this and many other ways 
‘rs to seamen more protection and care than it does to 

irkmen on shore. 
' return for this consideration of seamen the Govern- 
it requires that they perform their duties to the service 
which they are engaged in a loyal, dependable manner, 
‘usistent with the needs of such service, provides a con- 
‘act for the engagement of men known as ship's articles, 
sented to him through the medium of the official log, 
“(uring the articles which are binding alike on both 
‘nployer and employee to be signed before, and the em- 
pi yee to be paid off by a Government official known as 
> Shipping commissioner, who requires a full account- 


the 


ing between the two parties even though the articles be 
presented to him through the medium of the official log 
which must, according to law, be written up in detail. 

I have attempted to show in a brief way that our sea- 
men’s welfare has, to a great measure, always been given 
much more consideration by the Government than has 
been accorded to many if not all lines of occupation on 
shore. But while our Government has sought to extend 
adequate protection and consideration to its merchant 
seamen, human nature, with its frailities and propensity 
for greed and cunning, has interfered with the righteous 
operation of well intended regulation and many abuses - 
have crept into the business of seamen’s employment, 
environment and working condition. Employed seamen 
are a medium through which many on shore obtain a 
goodly supply of ready cash and, among certain classes, 
seamen are exploited te the maximum. 


Apparent Abuse of Seamen Capitalized. 


It was in a great measure due to this fertile field for 
exploit that a union was formed on the Pacific coast. 
Men glib of tongue and tenacious of purpose began by 
calling the seamen’s attention to their—the seamen’s— 
supposedly unhappy let, holding forth promises of the 
millenium when their hours of labor would be shortened, 
their general living improved, and their income materially 
increased. Through the medium of these overtures the 
seamen were banded together to furnish financial and 
active support to the union, the managers of which were 
thereafter to abandon labor and live in comfort on shore. 
In order to perpetuate this movement it was necessary 
to combat glaring social evils which existed and also 
vigorously to attack employers in order to fulfill promises 
regarding reduced hours of labor and increased wage. 
During the earlier period of transformation the most un- 
lawful acts were resorted to by the leaders of the union 
in their efforts to control the situation. At times there 
were lulls in hostilities and conferences were held between 
union leaders and employers; righteous suggestions for 
the moral and social uplift of seamen were advanced. 

The major portion of the employers were men of 
righteous intention and easily influenced to lend their sup- 
port to legislation which made for better conditions for 
their employees and it finally came to pass that the union 
leaders discovered they could accomplish their ends with 
less resistance by appealing to the righteous sentiment 
of the people than by dastardly deed and unlawful in- 
timidation. Legislation actively then became a strong 
factor in their operations and ere long they gained political 
notice and legislators seeking political support championed 
legislation in the interest of the union regardless of its 
effect upon commerce. 

The climax of this activity is crystallized in the present 
notorious seamen’'s bill. Coming, as it has, into effect ata 
time when the great need of merchant marine rehabilita- 


tion is being impressed upon the people, its merits and 
demerits are naturally broadly discussed and considered. 
This bill has been cleverly conceived and in the main con- 
tains most righteous provisions, but the real and under- 
lying intent is to foster, upbuiid and strengthen in finance 
and personnel the seamen’s union. Its language require- 
ment, its provisions whereby seamen of foreign ships in 
our ports may be lawfully induced to break their con- 
tracts, demand their wages and desert their ships are the 
chief or prime provisions by which our seamen’s union 
proposes to profit. 

It has been conceded that native born Americans do 
not turn readily to the sea as a means of support and it 
must be from the ranks of foreign shipping, preferably 
that of Europe, from which the desired increase of union 
sailors may be recruited. Serious complication of an 
international character is likely to result if this bill be 
allowed to go into effect with its present provisions. 


Should Be Looked Into by a Commission of Experts. 


As I have already stated, it is in the main a righteous 
and worthy bill, but some of its measures are imprac- 
ticable and some are dangerous. To analyze the bill fully 
at this time is to my mind unnecessary. I believe the 
wisest and fairest course to pursue is to have it held in 
abeyance and a competent commission composed of prac- 
tical men, such as a licensed ship master, a licensed 
marine engineer, a practical unlicensed seamen, an ex- 
perienced unlicensed member of a marine engineer's de- 
partment, a man who has had experience as United States 
consul in a foreign seaport, an admiralty lawyer, a marine 
underwriter, a ship cwner, a member of Congress etc. In 
fact, | would cover with this commission the entire field of 
d.rect interest. This commission I would have appointed 
by the President to consider and revise the seamen’s bill; 
also our present navigation :aws so as to make them 
consistent with the needs and development of our mer- 
chant marine. It is safe and fair to believe the people of 
this country would be willing to accept as final the judeg- 
ment and findings of such a commission and thus would 
be avoided consideration of the mass of freak and im- 
practical suggestions which are constantly being brought 
before the people and into our halls of legislation. 


PBB 


IS BOOSTING THE WOODEN SHINGLE. 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 1.—The Davenport, Peters Com- 
pany, one of the well known Boston wholesale lumber 
firms, was much interested in the article and picture 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s special shingle 
issue last week, showing what resulted from substituting 
asphalt for wooden shingles on a chureh at South. 
borough, Mass. Mr. Bacon, the treasurer of the Daven- 
port, Peters Company, has ordered several hundred re- 
prints of the article to distribute among his lumber 
friends who live around here in communities where there 
is agitation against wooden shingles. 





How the Salesman May Render Assistance” 


[By Alexander Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind.]. 





As you may know, the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association has in view the issuance of a hand- 
book for the lumber trade. This book, it is hoped, will 
be of material assistance to all divisions of the trade. 
It most assuredly will be if the project receives the in- 
telligent codperation and loyal assistance of every one 
and especially of the salesmen. I have always main- 
tained that the salesmen were more alive to the dangers 
that confront the lumber trade than were either the 
manufacturers or the retailers. There has been a little 
too much of an air of patronizing forbearance on the 
part of some manufacturers toward the retailers; while 
there has probably been a little too much hostility, and 
antagonism in the attitude of the retailer toward the 
manufacturer. This condition has been due, in my opin- 
ion, to misunderstandings which the salesman, standing 
between the two, has exerted his best efforts to remove. 
The salesmen have always recognized the fact that the 
interests of the three divisions of the trade were dif- 
ferent in appearance only; that they were, in fact, all 
bound up in the same great scheme. 

I have been asked by R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chi- 
cago, to invite the active participation of the salesmen 
in this work. I most earnestly ask each and every one 
of you to send to Mr. Kellogg, at Chicago, or to T. H. 
Nelson, secretary of the National Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, 801 State Life Building, \In- 
dianapolis, any suggestions you may have bearing on 
this subject. There are no restrictions on the form of 
these suggestions, nor on the ground to be covered. They 
may cover new uses for lumber, new selling methods, new 
grading rules, or-anything that will be of value to the 
manufacturers in reconciling any differences that may 
exist, either in the manufacturing methods, or in market- 
ing methods between themselves and the retailers. 

It is a significant indication of the new spirit in the 
industrial efforts in our trade that the various manu- 
facturers’ associations, such as the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, have invited official committees from the various 
State retailers’ associations to visit their mills and as- 
sist them in making any necessary or desired changes in 
grading rules. Of course not all suggestions can be 
acted on or incorporated in the handbook, but (speaking 
individually) yours may be one of those that will prove 
to be of great value. Personally, I would prefer that 
letters on this subject be sent to the secretary of our 
association, so that a record may he kept of the number 
of replies, and of the general character of these replies. 
But the main object is the securing of suggestions that 
will be of help to the lumber trade, and with this in view 
it will make no material difference as to whether replies 


* An open letter to lumber, sash and door salesmen from 
the president of the National association. 


. 








are sent to Mr. Kellogg or Mr. Nelson, but mail them 
to some one, if you please, and let all of us do our share 
in this great and important work. 





SHOULD FOLLOW RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Bids have been solicited 
on 36,000 feet of southern yellow pine lumber for 
use by the Navy Department at the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Navy Yard: The schedule specifies that the lumber 
shall be ‘‘merchantable yellow pine under the 1905 
rules.’? Twelve thousand feet of the lumber adver- 
tised for must be 3x12-inch, and the remaining 24,000 
feet 4x12-inch. Specifications were furnished by the 
Navy Paymaster’s office in Boston, and the bids are 
to be submitted to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., it being required 
that delivery shall be made within sixty days of the 
closing of the bids. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in- 
quired at the Boston office of the Navy Paymaster why 
it had been decided to specify the lumber under the 
old 1905 ‘‘annual ring’’ rules instead of under the 
new density rule recommended by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and Fred J. Hoxie, the 
Boston insurance engineer, and adopted in a modified 
form by the Southern Pine Association. 

The reply was that they had never heard of ‘any other 
rules for specifying yellow pine than the ‘‘1905 rules,’ 
and that ‘‘the Navy always buys yellow pine that way.’’ 

Further questioning elicited the information that the 
density rule the questioner was inquiring about might be 
recognized by some other Government department, but 
surely not by the Navy Department, as the Navy Depart 
ment ‘‘has its own rules.’’ 

Perhaps there is an interesting thought here. Pos 
sibly it may explain why, many conservative lumbermen 
are hesitant. about revolutionizing their practice on the 
‘‘say-so’’ of those whom they regard as more or less 
unpractical theorists, when the Government itself and 
its representatives refuse to adopt and are even ignorant 
of the discoveries and recommendations of the salaried 
Government experts. 

As one lumber dealer here remarked when he heard 
of the incident: ‘‘If the recommendations of the 
Forest Products Laboratory are any good why does not 
the Government make all its departments adopt them? 
If the results of the exhaustive investigations at the 
Forests Produets Laboratory are not valuable enough o1 
authoritative enough to be recognized by the Government 
itself in its business then, surely, it is a very wrong and 
dangerous thing to make these results and recommenda 
tions public with the apparent sanction and authority 
of the Government behind them,’’ 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
#} YELLOW PINE SSXS'sAk |&| 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN ARD wo 0 D S 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
an. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work an PINE and 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a 


| North Carolina Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














LE osu oe PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 








UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


Wwe. LichTenstut, Sec'y & TREAS 





RAILROAD EMBARGO ON LUMBER. 


Beginning midnight, November 29, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad placed an embargo on all export lumber and 
flour shipments to the port of New York City. In 
speaking of this action, J. E. Weller, general western 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania lines in Chicago, said 
that this embargo had been placed on lumber because of 
the quantity that had accumulated in cars, warehouses 
and railroad yards in New York. He added that owners 
of seagoing vessels, most of which are under the British 
flag, invariably give preference to cargoes of munitions 
and other goods urgently needed by the Allies in carry- 
ing on the war. Because of this preference shown to 
cargoes other than lumber, it has been accumulating in 
New York until no more can be either handled or stored 
away. Mr. Weller said the New York, yards present a 
great sight. Here about 25,000 ears of very nearly all 
the railroad lines in the United States containing all kinds 
of goods are crowded together waiting for the goods to 
be shipped to foreign countries. The instructions received 
by the western freight office were that no more shipments 
were to be accepted for New York that were consigned, 
reconsigned or to be reconsigned for export shipment. 
The embargo on lumber will probably last until sufficient 
shipping facilities have been obtained to clear the docks 
and freight yards of the lumber already in New York. 
Officials of the Pennsylvania lines feel that domestic 
freight should receive first consideration in as much as 
goods consigned to be reshipped to foreign countries must 
inevitably be delayed somewhere and can only be in the 
way by going to New York City at present. 





SUCCESSFUL IN GRAIN FARMING. 


WILSON, ARK., Dee. 1.—Lee Wilson & Co., of this 
place, have had unusual success in the diversified farm- 
ing that they have undertaken and which has proved 
of vital importance to the South. The wheat crop on 
170 acres in Mississippi County, Arkansas, averaged 
thirty-nine bushels an acre and the crop on the 550-acre 
plantation averaged thirty-seven and one-half bushels 
an acre. Considering the inexperience of the growers 
and the amount of grain wasted in handling and other 
mistakes made this year that would not be made another 
year, this is considered a good record for the first year 
of wheat grown in the cotton country. 

The lumber firm also scored marked success in growing 
corn. The largest consignment of No. 1 corn ever shipped 
to Memphis was grown by R. E, Lee, of Wilson, Ark., 
and consisted of three carloads. To grade No. 1, corn 
must have no more than 2 percent damage, 1 percent dirt 
and 2 percent cracked grain. The three cars that graded 
No. 1 were part of a shipment consisting of seven cars 
and graded respectively 13.8, 14 and 13.6 percent of 
moisture. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARY IS OPTIMISTIC. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—In his monthly letter to the 
members of the Building Industries’ Association, Frank 
G. Boyd, secretary of the association, says a spirit of op- 
timism has pervaded the trade during November indicat- 
ing prosperity is in sight. Continuing he says: 





That this spirit (of optimism) is based upon substantial 
reasoning is evident from the canvass of the situation, which 
shows that more than $3,000,000 worth of building construc- 
tion is being prepared to be offered to the building contractors 
as soon as plans and arrangements for loans can be completed. 
Everything indicates that we shall have at least a good begin- 
ning next year. 

He also refers to the substantial gain in the building 
business of the country for October and says that he 
hopes it will also show a good gain during November. 
He commends the work of the New Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, with a bonding feature, for the faithful perform- 
ance of all contracts, which was organized during Novem- 
ber, saying that if the new organization succeeds it will 
also prove beneficial to the subcontractor. In addition 
he also urges the formation of an association of subeon- 
tractors and material men. 





LUMBERMAN’S BOOK POPULAR. 


That Alfred T. Hemingwey, who is an officer in 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and the lumber companies that sell 
their output througk that concern struck a popular 
chord when he wrote and published his book on ‘‘ How 
to Make Good,’’ a review of which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is being dem- 
onstrated by the heavy demands that are being made 
upon the publishers for the book. As indicated by its 
title, the book which developed from a determination 
on Mr. Hemingway to put in writing some advice to 
his son based on his own experiences and observations 
is calculated to instill in the minds of its readers 
principles of honesty, self-control, good habits, loyalty, 
industry and courtesy, all of which go far toward mak- 
ing an employee a necessity to his employer and bring- 
ing about a better feeling between them. - Many 
large employers of labor, among them being some 
of the leading lumber manufacturing concerns of 
the country, have bought copies of these books in 
large quantities for distribution among their em- 
ployees and have noted satisfying results therefrom. 
This distribution can not fail to have a_ beneficial 
effect upon the industry through building up the per- 
sonality of the employees of all ranks. It is pleasing 
to note the growing tendency among employees, espe- 
cially in the lumber industry, to make themselves 
more valuable to their employers, and the reading of 


such books as this one of Mr. Heminway’s on ‘‘ Ho. 
to Make Good’’ will make of the young man a better 
workman, a more desirable citizen and a better man. 





WOOD WITHSTANDS CYCLONE. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 29.—Proof of the supremacy | 
wooden structures and wood material may be found i» 
the brief but damaging squall that struck Houstv: 
‘Thursday afternoon shortly after 5 o’clock. While bric! 
warehouses were wrecked, stone and tin cornices torn 
down and iron signs twisted into many shapes by the 
miniature cyclone, not a single instance of a wooden 
structure being damaged was reported, and not a single 
wooden sign was touched. In only one case was a wooden 
barn lifted by the wind and carried a short distance 
only to be set down without injury to the structure. 
The squall lasted 10 minutes but worked havoc to many 
buildings and stores. 

Another interesting incident showing the strength of 
wood is jsut reported as a result of the August hurricane. 
At that time the quarter boat of the United States 
Engineering Department had an old roof of lumber 
sheathing covered with tar paper and measuring 40x28 
feet. The roof was lifted off bodily by the wind, ecarrjed 
inland and left on the prairie three-quarters of a mile 
from where the boat was anchored near Port Arthur. 
The roof was found intact and damaged but very little. 


BUSINESS IN TRUCKS BOOMS. 


Manufacturers Hurried to Supply Increasing 
Demands—New Model Announced. 





Included in its new line of seven chassis sizes of com- 
mercial vehicles for 1916, the Kissel Motor Car Company, 
of Hartford, Wis., announces a *4- to 1-ton worm driven 
truck to sell for $1,250. The new model is being pro- 
duced in quantity and is ready for immediate delivery at 
several of the company’s leading agencies. 

The worm driven rear axle is of David Brown econ- 
struction with a 56-inch track and 39-inch spring centers. 
The worm wheel and differential are mounted as a single 
unit in a cast steel carrier placed in the center housing 
of the axle. The weight of the truck is carried on 
heavy steel tubes. A spacious oil reservoir is contained 
in the lower part of the axle housing, while an automatic 
oil level and filter plug assures constant lubrication of 
all bearings. The engine is a Kissel-built 32-horsepower 
four-cylinder motor with a bore of 3% and stroke of 
514 inches, cast enbloc. Details and specifications regard- 
ing this truck may be obtained from the company or its 
local agents. 





A THOUSAND TIRES AVERAGE 9,974 MILES. 


Under the title ‘£1,000 Goodyear Tires Averaged 9,974 
Miles Apiece,’’ the Goodyear Tire & Rubher Company 
of Akron, Ohio, has published a little book giving the 
names of the people using the tires and mileage obtained 
by the tires of each person. Recently the Goodyear com- 
pany has been staging in the windows of its branches 
some exceptionally interesting exhibits of rubber and rub- 
ber products. 





AMERICAN TRUCKS SUPPLANT EUROPEAN. 


Through the instrumentality of the United States Con- 
sulate General in Barcelona, Spain, American trucks are 
now being handled by a firm in that city which formerly 
handled a European truck, the supply of which was cut 
off by the war. The representatives of the American 
motor company spoke no Spanish and the consular officers 
assisted them in making negotiations with the Spanish 
firm. 





MOTOR PLANTS WORK FULL BLAST. 


Writing in a recent issue of the Chicago Herald, Allen 
C. Rankin says that automobile plants in Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit are working extra shifts 
and even so are not able to supply the demand for auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks. Moreover the managers of the 
different factories and the sales managers all say that 
this great activity in motors is not due chiefly to war 
orders, but that the increased product is largely purchased 
at home. 

At Indianapolis the factories are running full force 
and shop superintendents plead with purchasing depart- 
ments for more materials to enable them to get out more 
ears. Automobile plants in Cleveland, Ohio, are working 
day and night. So rushed is the White plant that assem: 
blers and inspectors do their work under the ‘‘ big tops,’ 
or huge tents, which meet the eyes of visitors. At Toledo 
the hotels are filled with distributors from all sections of 


the country who have spent much of the last two months _ 


in Toledo begging for cars. In Detroit every manufac- 
turer is busy figuring ‘‘how’am I going to be able to 
take care of immediate deliveries???’ 





SOLD $20,000,000 WORTH OF MOTOR TRUCKS. 


The Packard Motor Car Company says that in the ten 
years they have been on the market, almost 8,000 Pack- 
ard motor trucks with a value of nearly $20,000,000 have 
been sold for purely commercial purposes. These figures 
do not include the trucks which have been sold for ¢* 
ports. The company further adds that a large proportion 
of its sales lately have been repeat orders which it re- 
gards as the best evidence that owners consider thes 
purchases sound business investments proved by yeas 
of efficient and economical service. 
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THE YARD MAN’S DREAM 








‘“‘T’ll never forget a mighty bad dream I had one 
hot night last summer,’’ said the Yard Man. ‘‘It was 
last Fourth of July. I had expected to lay off in the 
afternoon and take in the celebration over at Dinkey- 
ville. But the Old Man had other ideas. He said: 
‘Jim, you’ll just have to unload that car of rough di- 
mension this afternoon, ’cause we’ll need some of that 
stuff the first thing in the morning to go out on that 
Perkins barn bill. Besides I don’t want to get stuck 
for demurrage on that car.’ 

‘¢Well, I sweat and I swore in that car all afternoon 
and when I got home that night I was almost as tired 
as the Old Man himself is at the close of a day when 
he has been listening all afternoon to excuses from 
peopie as to why they can’t pay their bills. It wasn’t 
long after supper before I hit the hay. I wouldn’t 
cven go down to the public square with the missus and 
the kids to see the fireworks. 

“‘But I just couldn’t get to sleep for a long while. 
And when [I finally did drop off I dreamt the awfulest 
dream. I was wandering in a strange place—at least it 
was strange to me. It was closer and hotter there than 
it had been in that car in the afternoon—and that was 
certainly going some. 

‘<Pretty soon I sees six or seven old codgers sitting 
at a long table in a little cubby hole. Each of them 
had a sheet of asbestos paper as big as the top of a 
circus tent, covered all over with little dinky figures. 
Says I to the gink who was showing me around: ‘Whose 
them fellers?? He explained that them was the guys 
who when they was on earth was in the habit of going 
around to every lumber yard in town and taking up the 
time of the folks workin’ there figurin’ up house bills, 
when they had no more real intentior of building a house 
than a jack rabbit has of erecting a silo. And down 
there those fellows have to figure up those big sheets of 
figures with lead pencils constructed of telegraph poles 
and then verify the figures on an adding machine with 
the keys heated 1o a cherry red. 

‘‘Purther along that heated boulevard I bumps into 
a bunch of guys engaged in a sort of funny occupation. 
They were picking pebbles offen the top of a red hot 
stove with their bare hands, dipping them in a big pot 
of sizzling sulphur and putting them to dry on a slant- 
ing rack, where they rolled back on the top of the red 
het stove, so that there was no more chance of their ever 
getting through with the job than there is of me living 
to see the time when Charlie Chaplin won’t draw a 
bigger crowd to the Empire theayter on Sunday night 
than Parson Poundtex can get into his gospel shop in 
a year. 

‘‘The guide explained to me that them was the fellows 
who, when on earth, was in the habit of ordering 200 
2x4’s, usin’? 125 of them, returnin’ 75 culls and ex- 
pectin’ full credit for that bunch of junk. 

‘‘T saw a buneh of fellows who were trying to fit eye 
glass lenses into the port holes of a big iron clad vessel 
that was hottern blue blazes. And accordin’ to the 
rules and regulations of that place they wasn’t allowed 
anything but tissue paper with which to make ’em hold 
in place. 

“*The guide said that them was guys who, when up 
above, was in the habit of goin’ to a local lumber yard 
und orderin’ a special size window, and who never had 
discovered that they had given the poor down trodden 
lumber merchant the wrong dimensions until the blamed 
thing came. As the lumberman believed with Marshall 
Field, A. L. Porter, E. T. Al, and others that ‘the 
customer is always right’ he was stuck with a con- 
traption on his hands that wasn’t worth the price of the 
window glass in it and which will still be stickin’ in the 
inventory when Old Gabriel pulls off his much advertised 
E flat cornet solo. 

‘*There was a queer mix-up in the next place that we 
struck along the way. There was about fifty-seven men 
in this bunch, all fat and prosperous looking. They 
were standing in a lake of ice water up to their necks. 
Each of them had a hand telephone to his ear, the metal 
parts of which was so hot that they emitted blue flames, 
and every time they put the thing to their ears it left 
little burnt rings on them, like the brands on the flanks 
ot the bucking bronchos that I saw at the roundup last 
fall. Each one of them was yellin’ through the ’phone, 

Yes, this is the Slowas Molasses Injan Lumber & 
Shingle Co. Sure, that stuff was loaded in ear No. 
411-44 0. TH. E. L. Ry. last week and you should get 
it sure next month.’ 

‘*The guide explained to me that those were lumber 

manufacturers who during their earthly existence were 
8 the habit of accepting orders from retail lumbermen 
ror material for a rush job that was to be completed 
August the first, but who never got the goods into the 
Spur alongside the yard until the snow drifts behind 
the lime house were four feet high. 
At the next place where we stopped it was so hot 
that I had to borrow a pair of field glasses from the 
guide to see how high the thermometer had really gone. 
Mae was the most crowded of all the departments we 
nad been in, And they were a strangely familiar lookin’ 
Mineh to me, 

. che guide explained to me that while on earth each 
‘el these fellows had built a house which the local paper 
nad declared to be ‘a credit to our thriving city,’ stand- 
Ing off the lumber merchant for the material amounting 
a for four years, and then before that ‘old 
loss" was paid for they were ordering in a couple of 
car loads of stuff to build a barn from Gorlea, Van 
Funk & Co—‘cash with order.’ 


‘“When I saw them each one of them had a hammer 


and cold chisel trying to fill out a money order to Daven- 
port, Iowa, on a blank form that was made of cast iron 
that was heated a thousand times hotter than old 
Vesuvius the tifme they had the big blow out at the old 
town of Pompeii. 

‘¢And when I woke up my wife wanted to know what 
I was laffin’? so much about.’’ 


* * * 
The One-Armed Optimist. 


He was a jolly lumberman 
' Who was never known to grieve, 
Despite the heavy handicap 

Shown by an empty sleeve. 


He smiled when business lagged, 
Just ‘‘plugged’’ a little more; 

However much he might be hurt, 
He never did get ‘‘sore.’’ 


He took the ‘‘splinters’’ of this life, 
However thick they’d come; 

For he knew that he could drive a nail, 
And never smash his thumb. 


I thanked him for the lesson taught, 
His view of life is fine; 

I’ll whine about no bunged up thumb 
If—the darned thing isn’t mine. 


* * * 


Peace At Any Price. 


Far be it from us to encourage the spread of mili- 
tarism in either an epidemic or sporadic form in this 
fair land of ours. Some of us, at the same time, have 
found occasion within the last week to return fervent 
thanks because there are a heap of things in this life 
that are still abundantly well worth fighting for. No 
“‘peace at any price’’ in ours. That ‘‘at any price’’ 
dope has ruined many «a retail lumber business that 
might otherwise have made good. Success in any line 
is like the black eye that Mike carried home. When his 
wife saw it she threw up both hands and cried: ‘‘Now 
who in this woide world gave you that?’’ Pat took a 
wearied mechanic’s lien against the door jamb and re- 
plied with dignity and abundant alcoholic emphasis: 
‘*No wan, Norah, no wan gave me that; Oi had to 
fvight like the divil himself to git that.’’ 


* * % 


Captains and Corporals. 


Military titles are thick on every page of the daily 
papers these days, to the extent that even the most 
famous captains of industry have to take a back seat. 
There is no reason why the ordinary captain of industry 
should always be given a seat in the bald headed row, 
in the full glare of the limelight of publicity. Nine 
times out of ten the ordinary captain of industry is 
only a former ‘‘drummer’’ who has been promoted 
through ‘‘pluck,’’ ‘‘pull’’ or ‘‘privilege’’—preferably 
the latter two. If we had our choice between being a 
captain of industry and a corporal of intellect we’d say: 
‘<Pass us two V-shaped stripes for each of our sleeves.’’ 


* * * 
Let the ‘‘Housewife’’ Be Heard. 


And immediately every married male who reads these 
columns will exclaim: ‘‘She is, my boy, she is.’’ But 
with all her alleged ‘‘freedom of speech’’ she has never 
had as much to say about the lumber business as she 
should have—and as she will have. She is coming into 
her own—mark the announcement of one retail associa- 
tion that three representatives of the gentler sex are 
to have places upon the program of its next annual con- 
vention. Lumber js used extensively as a building ma- 
terial for houses. The best use for any house is for 
the hiving of a home. The heart and soul of every 
home is the ‘‘housewife’’—no matter whether she be of 
the old fashioned kind, or the modern variety with a 
goldsealed certificate showing that she has completed a 
course in domestic silence. There are ten thousand 
‘‘housewives’’ for every ‘‘houseman.’’ That is because 
the houseman is only a mangy male menial employed 
in a residence for human beings—a residence generally 
so large and luxurious as to have lost most of its homely 
and homelike qualities. So it’s a wise thing that both the 
sellers and the buyers of materials out of which the 
shelter for the homes of the country are constructed 
should take more and more into their confidence the 
housewives who furnish the heart and the heat and 
who heavenize that institution. The more the house- 
wife is heard on the subject of home building the 
more houses will replace shacks—and the better the houses 
will be. When the housewives really strike their 
gait along this line of constructive criticism it may be 
that a great many plan book systems may have to be 
revised to provide additional closet room. But they are 
worth it—God bless them—they are worth it—and then 
some. Let the housewife—your own especially—be 
heard more often in the development of the retail lumber 
business. The girl you married twenty years ago may 
not have made you ‘‘the best wife in the world.’’ But 
deep down under your porosknit sheathing you must 
acknowledge that she has made the best husband in the 
world out of you. And you would have to take ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy laws if you attempted to 
pay her even single price for the over time she has been 
compelled to put in on the job. | WwW. HM. 





Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :—18 Broadway 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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White Pine ae Tas es Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino’” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘‘show me’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Transfer  ucteD Dba” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. [UW MMU! 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i LOSS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ~ 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plamp 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, p 
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WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
























TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


t Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 














THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


gucties and Lumber 32%. 
Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 











Huddleston- Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 











WHITE 


oak Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















ENGLISH TIMBER SUPPLY IS LIGHT. 


Prices Are Higher and Tonnage Is Scarce—Freight 
Rates Excessive. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, Nov. 11.—So long as 
trade flows along its ordinary channels and prices are in 
the region of normal the general public pays but little 
heed thereto, but directly it leaves the wonted course 
and prices take an upward tendency the people begin to 
cast a suspicious eye upon trading concerns, and desire 
to know the why and the wherefore. At present great 
excitement prevails with regard to the phenomenal rise 
in shipping rates. In the last letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN it was stated that while freights were rising 
they had not reached the abnormal rates following the 
outbreak of war. This cannot now be said, at least so 
far as the oversea trade is concerned. The local coal 
freight to London has certainly not reached the highest 
figure, but the Mediterranean and oversea freights have 
gone to abnormal rates. Forty-nine shillings (just over 
$12) Tyne to Genoa, which used to be considered a good 
freight at $1.50 to $2, is an eye opener as to what is pos- 
sible.. Homeward freights are also hooming and some 
records have been reached in the grain trade. A retired 
master-mariner, now a prominent man in shipping circles, 
intimates that he once had the good fortune to obtain 8s 
6d (just over $2) a quarter from New York to the 
United Kingdom, but that he never expected such to be 
done again. It nevertheless is a fact that no less than 
13s 3d ($3.30) has been recently paid to the United 
Kingdom and 100s a ton ($25) has been asked for the 
carriage of the Australian season’s crop. 

These high freights have raised no little commotion, 
and the man in the street has been making very definite 
remarks about what he terms the greed of the shipowner, 
who, as a matter of fact, is himseif greatly concerned at 
the ever rising market. The attention of the Government 
has been aroused, more particularly as grain cargoes from 
the United States and Canada are not coming to hand 
with the accustomed regularity at this time of year, 
foreshadowing prospects of a considerable rise in the 
price of flour for home consumption. 

The shipowner is placed between the ‘‘devil and the 
deep sea.’’ The public taunts him with forcing up 
freights and making abnormal profits (of which, by the 
way, the Government takes one-half), not recognizing 
that the shortage of tonnage is sending the merchant ‘‘in 
forma pauperis’’ to the owner with his cargoes; and in 
imagination he sees the sword of Damocles suspended 
above his head in the shape of threatened Governmental 
control. The board of trade is indeed taking powers to 
requisition ships at any time, should an emergency arise, 
for the carriage of foodstuffs ete., and is also setting up 
machinery to prohibit British vessels from trading be- 
tween foreign ports except under license. Fortunately 
for shipping this licensing committee will be comprised 
of shipowners, with a Government appointed chairman, 
so that it may be confidently expected that the least 
possible harm may be inflicted on the mercantile industry 
by an artificial interference with the regular flow of 
trade. 





The Coal Trade. 


Since the publication of the last letter there has been 
little change in the position of the coal trade, which has 
run a more or less normal course, prices being easy owing 
to the scarcity of tonnage. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, however, that despite the accumulative restrictions 
on export to Scandinavian and other countries there has 
been very little falling off in the total exports of the 
United Kingdom to those of a year ago. In October the 
total export reached just over 3,600,000 tons, while that 
for September, 1914 (figures for October of that year 
are not available), total 3,800,000 tons. It stands to the 
credit of the Tyne—where the aforementioned restrictions 
press more heavily than in the Welsh ports—that with 
681,000 tons it is close upon the heels of Cardiff, which 
exported 796,000 during the month. 

Timber Scarcity. 

The great scarcity of timber is still keenly felt; so 
much so, indeed, that in response to representations the 
Government has again extended the period for the earry- 
ing of deck cargoes. It has signified that no pro- 
ceedings will be instituted, under section 10 of the mer- 
chant shipping act of 1906, against masters or owners 
of vessels arriving in the United Kingdom before Decem- 
ber 15 from Seandinavian or Russian ports with deck 
loads of wood goods. This concession, however, does not 
affect cargoes from other parts of the world, to which 
the former extension to November 15, mentioned in the 
last letter, still applies. 

There has been an all around further advance in tim- 
ber prices and arrivals have been very light, particularly 
from the White Sea, which trade has not come up to ex- 
pectations. A shortage of tonnage is no doubt in some 
measure responsible while, of course, the risks of the 
trade and the excessive insurance are determining fae- 
tors. Shipments may be expected, however, for some 
months ahead, for it is known that a large number of 
ice breakers have arrived at Archangel and the intention 
is to keep the port open as long as ever possible. It is 
of interest to note that there arrived in the Tyne from 
Archangel a few days ago one of the largest cargoes of 
pit props ever brought to the port, comprising 2,050 
standards, which are consigned to one of the large Dur- 
ham collieries. 

The sensation of the moment here with regard to the 


timber trade is the report that the Swedish Governmen 
has prohibited the export of pit props to the Unite: 
Kingdom except in those cases where arriving steamers 
are granted licenses to take coal in return. This is, no 
doubt, a little bit of reciprocity for our Government’: 
embargo upon coal shipments to Sweden. Whatever the 
outcome may be the effect on the market is already 
noticeable in a distinct rise in the price of pit props de- 
livered in the Tyne, which are now quoted at £13 15s 
($68.75) a standard, an advance of 30s ($7.50) a stan- 
dard on recent prices. It will be seen, therefore, tha‘ 
the difficulties in the timber trade become more acute as 
time goes on, particularly with regard to that priceless 
article for the North country, pit props. 





LARGE ORDER AWAITS SELLERS. 


Two Reasons, However, Deter Manufacturers from 
Accepting It—Early Delivery Specified. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 29.—A most unusual condition 
exists in the southern yellow pine market of the South- 
west and one that the most hopeful optimist would not 
have believed possible a year ago. An order from for- 
eign countries of 42,000,000 feet of lumber has been wait- 
ing to be placed for several weeks. And yet the 
lumber trade is not exciting itself in the least to grab 
it up, but is sitting steady and waiting for developments. 

There are two reasons for this attitude. In the first 
place immediate deliveries are being demanded, but under 
the present conditions of lack of tonnage none of the 
lumber dealers is willing to guarantee delivery at an 
early date. Bottoms are difficult to obtain and already 
there are large orders piled up awaiting shipment. 

The other reason reflects credit upon the good sense 
and the feeling of restraint which many years of adversity 
have taught the lumber people. That is, that many deal- 
ers hope that the order will hold until the early part of 
next year, as it will then provide a good steady busi- 
ness for the greater part of the year. In the meantime 
they can fill their present orders and replenish their 
stocks. 

A more serious development in the export market 
occurred last week when the temporary embargo on east 
bound freight out of the port of Galveston and other 
Gulf ports was made absolute. The order became effect- 
ive November 18, the temporary embargo having been 
placed October 15. The situation has resulted from the 
congestion due to heavy shipping and the refusal of 
freight from roads entering Galveston, New Orleans and 
other Gulf ports. One of the main factors creating this 
condition is the closing of the Panama Canal and the 
diverting of freight from the Pacific coast through this 
territory. 

Plans for the reconstruction of the Gulf & Interstate 
Railway on Bolivar Peninsula, which has been one of the 
largest carriers of lumber for export in the State, are 
being looked into. The line which runs from Port Bolivar 
to Beaumont was washed away in the August storm, and 
this has resulted in congestion of lumber shipments to 
Galveston. 

Several large cargoes of lumber have recently been 
shipped from Galveston for foreign ports, two. vessels 
during the last week carrying a total of about 4,000,000 
feet to Italy. 

Export and coastwise shipments from Galveston and 
subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas City for 
the week ended Saturday were as follows: 

For Liverpool: Per Ss. Custodian—15,552 pieces of staves, 
valued at $2,332. 

.For Cardenas, Cuba: Per Sch. Edna V. Pickels—36,313 


pe of yellow pine rough lumber (415,053 feet), valued at 
$6,3 


$6,328. 

For Havana: Per Ss. Senator—1i1,120 pieces of yellow 
pine lumber, valued at $1,336. 

For Manzanillo: Per Ss. Nils—920 pieces yellow pine lum- 
ber, valued at 3,346; for Guantanamo, 900 pieces of lumber, 


valued at $780. ; 

For Spezia, via Norfolk: Per British Ss. Wenvoe—10,794 
pieces of yellow pine lumbet (113.299 feet), valued at $2,153; 
1,107 pieces of pine lumber (323.008 feet), $6,160; 199,694 
pieces of yellow pine (1,828,600 feet), $34,743 ; 221 pieces 0 
pine (77,686 feet), $1,554. a 

For Esenada de Mora, Cuba: Per Sch. Coniscliffe—27.430 
pleces of yellow pine, rough and dressed lumber, valued a 
$4,945. 

For New York: Per Ss. Nueces—720 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 


FURTHER ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES SEEN. 
Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 27.—Lumber exporters say it, 18 
getting more and more difficult t6 obtain vessels for 
lumber to Australia and that the demand continues 
exceptionally good. There is every prospect for a fur- 
ther advance in the abnormal vessel freights now ™ 
effect. The barkentine S. N. Castle, now preparing to 
come north from San Francisco to load for Port Pirie for 
J. J. Moore & Co., was fixed for the voyage in October at 
105s. Announcement was made this week that it had 
been chartered for a second voyage by the same firm at 
110s, an advance of 5s over a month ago. The schooner 
J. W. Clise has been chartered by the Pacifie Export Lum- 
ber. Company to take a cargo to New Zealand at 99s. 
The North End Lumber Company dispatched the base 
St. James for Tokeen, Alaska, this week with 900,00 
feet of lumber. ais 
The Puget Sound Lumber Company this week @* 
patched the schooner Alumna for Australia for the ine 
iean Trading Company with 900,000 feet, and has tw 
vessels at its docks now loading offshore. 
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LUMBER FREIGHTS ADVANCE. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 27.—As an indication that off- 
shore tonnage is becoming scarcer even than it has been 
‘or the last few months, lumber freights from Puget 
Sound to Australia have taken another advance and all 
previous records are again broken. Reports from San 
franeiseo announce the chartering of the barkentine 
S. N. Castle by J. J. Moore & Co. to carry lumber from 
Puget Sound to Port Pirie at 110s a thousand feet. Be- 
fore the war in Europe broke out 60 to 65s was a high 
rate. 

Bottoms of all kinds are extremely scarce and much 
of the lumber trade that was formerly carried in steam- 
ers usually goes by sailing vessel now. Coastwise 
freights to California are also stiffening and char- 
ters are $1 higher now than they were a month or six 
weeks ago with all boats busy. Advancing freights 
usually stimulate lumber buying in the California mar- 
ket and shippers look for an improvement in that mar- 
ket now. The extreme rates for offshore charters, how- 
ever, handicap the export trade and even those that are 
willing to pay the exorbitant freights can only partly 
he supplied because it is impossible to secure the 
bottoms. 


CRESCENT CITY EXPORTS DECLINE. 


Shipments to England and Cuba Only Important 
Features—Europe Takes Little Lumber. 





New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 29.—The export lumber move- 
ment from New Orleans for the week ended Saturday 
totaled about 2,650,000 feet, compared with upward of 
1,000,000 feet for the week previous. In addition, 49,827 
staves, 16,892 bundles box shooks and 848 crossties were 
cleared, a substantial decline for each item as compared 
with the preceding week’s movement. The only specially 
noteworthy shipments were those via the bark Celtic 
Queen, which carried a solid cargo of 1,250,000 feet of 
pine timber and lumber for Liverpool, and via the schooner 
Charles Nobles, which took out 578,000 feet of cypress 
for Cairbanara, Cuba. The bulk of the other shipments 
were parcels, mostly designated on the clearance reports 
as ‘‘lumber,’’? without description of species. About 
660,000 feet all told went to Cuba, 616,000 feet to Central 
America, 96,000 to Mexico and 75,000 (oak) to Seandi- 
navian ports. Genoa was credited with a small shipment 
of staves. Aside from the solid cargo via the Celtic 
Queen, the movement to European destinations was of 
insignificant proportions. 

The number of ships cleared from New Orleans for the 
week was below the average, which may help to explain 
the showing. According to reports heard today, there 
is a fair market for American woods on the other side, 
but the transport situation seems to be going from bad 
to worse. Ocean rates are said to be stiffer than ever 
and steamer room searce. The week’s movement of hard- 
wood—leaving aside the cypress shipment to Cuba—prob- 
ably constitutes a new low record. Two sailing ships— 
the Russian bark Vidylla and the Swedish bark Tana, 
both consigned to C. J. Hay, a local exporter who re- 
cently returned from Europe—entered port last Thursday, 
however, and will load solid cargoes of lumber and staves. 
Mr. Hay declined today to say for what destination these 
vessels will be cleared. 


H. Helaers of Brussels, Belgium, and John Schobben 
of Antwerp, arrived in New Orleans Sunday. The former, 
who now makes his headquarters in London, represented. 
several New Orleans concerns in Brussels before the war. 
On his present trip, he explains, he is representing the 
Belgian Government, which already has made purchases 
of forest products here and is planning extensive pur- 
chases when peace is restored. ‘‘I am here now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ to study the situation, get prices and—if satis- 
factory terms can be arranged as to prices and transport 
rates—to make heavy purchases. I cannot give an esti- 
mate of the quantity of lumber that my Government will 
purchase in New Orleans. Perhaps, as I said before, if 
the prices are too high and ocean tonnage at a prohibitive 
figure, not a single foot may be contracted for. But on 
the other hand, if prices and rates are favorable, we will 
buy in very large lots and keep the mills of Louisiana 
busy for some time.’’ He expects to spend several days 
here and will visit other southern lumber centers before 
returning north. 





BOSTON EXPORT NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Despite high freight rates 
and scarcity of tonnage, lumber exporters are doing a 
quite profitable business, comparing well with the in- 
creased volume of foreign trade in other lines. A report 
just issued on the custom house records shows that Bos- 
ton’s foreign trade during last year scored a gain of 
18 percent over the previous year’s foreign commerce. 
This is the more remarkable because during the same 
time the amount of ocean tonnage clearing from this 
port for overseas destinations fell off 25 percent. This 
is explained, in part, by the fact that the vessels now 
leaving Boston are of smaller net tonnage than the big 
combination passenger and freight liners, now taken off 
for transport service by the warring nations or interned 
for the war. The other reason is that nearly all ships 
clearing nowadays are going out with capacity cargoes. 
Boston’s total foreign trade went from $230,000,000 to 
$272,000,000. 

The full-rigged ship Timandra has arrived here in 
ballast from Rio Janeiro to load 1,500,000 feet of white 
pine for Buenos Aires. The charter rate is reported to 
be $29 a thousand feet. 


Most of the regular liners now clearing for English 
ports are taking out more or less lumber in their cargoes. 
The Furness-Warren liner Sagamore cleared a few days 
ago with a large quantity of lumber in its general cargo. 

The British schooner Percy C., from Shelbourne, N. §S., 
had such a rough passage that it lost its deckload of 
lumber. The schooner Annie, from Salmon River, N. S., 
sprung a leak and had to put into Cutler, Me., for repairs. 


The four masted schooner Orleans is expected this week 
from Axim, west Africa, with 689 mahogany logs, amount- 
ing to 500,000 feet, and other cargo. It will return to 
the west African coast with a general cargo, including 
American lumber. 


England is buying woodpulp here, and woodpulp and 
paper mills here are buying the same forest product in 
Norway and Sweden, which countries are now unable to 
deliver much in England because of the war. The last 
arrival from the Scandinavian ports was the Swedish 
freighter Magda from Gothenburg, which got in Monday 
with a cargo of woodpulp for Boston and New York. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








_ The sash and door business of the country at large 
is moving along on a remarkably steady scale. There 
does not seem to be very much of a letup in the de- 
mand for all kinds of millwork. Dealers as a general 
thing are as busy as they can be and landing new 
business right along. The favorable weather has been 
largely responsible for this demand. Very little dis- 
satisfaction is heard regarding the volume and slightly 
better prices are being received. Manufacturérs and 
jobbers report a fair run of inquiry for carloads and 
occasional sales are reported. The bulk of the busi- 
ness done, however, is for special requirements and 
Some of the factories devoted to odd work and in- 
fevior finish are just about able to keep up with their 
orders, A feature of the market is the demand for 
Storm goods. 

In Chicago and vicinity much activity prevails 
among the local millwork factories. The mills are all 
busy and have work on hand to keep them going for 
some weeks. New business is being figured on stead- 
lly at prices that leave a margin of profit for the 

vfacturer and jobber. Wholesalers report a heavy 

volume of inquiry from retaii dealers throughout the 
terstory for stock sizes and odd work. Demand for 
storm sash and doors is still heavy. 
_,.’ben weather prevailing through November has 
stimulated building in the Northwest and has had a 
a ‘ceable effect on the demand enjoyed by Minne- 
a and St. Paul concerns. Most of the buildings 
thie 4 way have progressed faster than expected and 
ag? 1as hurried the demand on factories. Strength 
“a - lumber market begins to be reflected in sash 
oe values and this is leading to some protective 
ung by line yards at an unusual time. 


\t Baltimore, Md., demand upon the sash and door 


me 


. tee is of fair proportions, the season considered. 
Ae : ithstanding the advance of the holidays and the 
tb that calls for delivery will not be especially 


rag the prices realized have stiffened appreciably 
facto ere are a are of further gains. Most of the 
‘ortes are busy, if not exactly rushed, and they 


will close the year with encouraging prospects. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door dealers report a good 
trade in storm sash and doors and expect to be busy 
in this line for the next few weeks. The weather has 
been suitable for building work most of the time re- 
cently and a good volume of business is being done. 
Building is on fully as good a scale’as a year ago and 
permits run slightly in excess of the cost of last year. 
Trade in the country sections is also on a good scale 
for the season. 


Mill operations throughout the Cincinnati district 
have been well up to capacity and there seems to be 
considerable work yet to be turned out for this year’s 
consumption. Prices are quoted up from those of early 
summer, because of the increased cost of raw mate- 
rial, since the general price advances in the rough lum- 
ber market. There also is some hesitancy in quoting 
prices on contract work for next spring because of 
= of a further advance of prices on rough 
umber. : 


The leading St. Louis sash and door factories are 
pretty well supplied with orders. In addition to the 
fair amount of local trade, not only on the books but 
coming in all the time, a fair volume of business is 
coming from the country yards. There are also many 
small orders from the latter, with a number of orders 
for mixed car shipments. 

Entire satisfaction continues to prevail with the 
market situation among Oshkosh (Wis.) sash and door 
manufacturers, who note no relaxation during the last 
several weeks, even with the approach of winter. De- 
mand for special varieties of work is strong, that for 
stock is normal, and prices are stiffening steadily. 
Prospects are good for a highly profitable year, de- 
clare a majority cf the manufacturers. 


Despite the less favorable weather the last week 
brought out about the same volume of sash and door 
business at Kansas City as the preceding week. It 
might be expected that there would be a considerable 
tapering off of the trade with the coming of December, 
for that is the usual experience of the factories, but 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 




















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 
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Any tz: You Need? 


BASSWOOD 
20,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
20,000 feet 6/4 No. 1 Common 
150,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Common 
180,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 
200,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
100,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
150,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 


BIRCH 
16,000 feet 4/4 Ists & 2ds 
100,000 feet 4/4 No. 1 & No, 2 Com. 


ELM 
35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 
MAPLE 
1,000,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
We can fill orders for any of the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
BEE tt 


ttt 


For Quick 


SALE 


One Million Feet 


wentgilicane 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com.&:Bet. Basswood 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
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HARDWOODS 








53" POPLAR 








We have 3,000,000 feet of this 


thickness, also 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 


ApPrvovs 














NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘‘The Quality Handles.”’ 












Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangminee 














Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns — 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. Try it-and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





Blue prints, bill of material, two floor 


plan cuts and exterior cut as $3 00 
: | 


shown above will be sent for 


t 














this has not become noticeable so far. There is, of 
course, not quite the snap to buying that there was 
ten days ago, but it is still well above the expectations 
of the manufacturers. Factory men say there is a 
very satisfactory volume of business in sight and the 
prospects for the new year could hardly be rosier. 
Prices have been firm in all lines. It is a hard matter 
to put sash and door prices up at this time of the 
year. The architects report that they are getting fully 
as much work as they could expect for the beginning 
of December and the indications are all for an early 
and spirited opening to the 1916 building season in 
Kansas City and vicinity. This will mean an im- 
mediate demand for sash and doors, as the retailers 
do not stock up to any extent, because of wide variety 
of sizes that it is necessary to furnish to meet the 
demand. 


Demand for sash and doors at Tacoma (Wash.), 
continues unchanged, being by no means rushing. De- 
cember is always expected to be quiet, however, and 
some of the fir door men say they find the market con- 
siderably better than usual at this season. Prices are 
steady, the factories have orders and are running, and 
the outlook for prosperity ahead is not at all discour- 
aging. 

New orders are coming in every day for window 
glass, with factories working to capacity to catch 
up. Jobbers in all sections of the country report pres- 
ent conditions yery favorable and predict a profitable 
year ahead. Favorable weather has allowed building 
operations to go on without interruption, the comple- 
tion of which calls for large quantities of glass. 
Skilled labor is difficult to obtain this year. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 30.—News from various seec- 
tions of the northern Wisconsin lumber country indicate 
that the logging output will be larger than was expected 
earlier in the season. The general improvement in business. 
the increase in the demand for lumber and the advance of 50 
cents to $1 a thousand have done much to place lumber manu- 
facturers in an optimistic frame of mind and have injected 
new life into logging operations. Stocks of hardwood and 
hemlock at the mills are said to be far from large and the 
improved business outlook has brought manufacturers to the 
realization that the production will have to be larger than 
was planned on some time ago. The Milwaukee branch of the 
Wisconsin free employment bureau and similar organizations 
report an improved demand for men to work in the woods. 
Wages paid in the woods this season range from $26 to $30 
in some localities and from $28 to $35 in other sections. 

Building operations in Milwaukee continue to show unusual 
activity, despite the lateness of the season. During the week 
just closed the total building investment showed a decided 
gain over the corresponding period a week ago. 

Early delivery of 2,000,000 feet of fir and mixed hardwood 
lumber to be used for the manufacture of car decks at the 
West Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has been announced by Milwaukee officials of the 
company. Because of the keen demand for freight cars the 
repair department at the railroad shops is operating at full 
capacity, according to A. E. Manchester, superintendent. 

Wisconsin lumbermen are much interested in the action of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North 
Western and the Omaha and Soo railroads in filing a peti- 
tion with the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, asking for 
authority to increase freight rates on practically all articles 
of transportation except merchandise. The filing of the peti- 
tion follows the request of the Fox River. Shippers’ Association 
and the LaCrosse Shippers’ Association for an order requiring 
the railroad companies to reduce rates. The roads ask in- 
creased rates on lumber, logs, pulpwood, tan bark, slabs and 
other forest products. 

















IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Nov. 29.—Traveling salesmen re- 
port a tendency by many lumber buyers and consumers 
to put off buying till after January 1, expecting by that 
time to get the old stock cleaned up. There is no doubt but 
that buying will be freer after the holidays. All factories are 
running full time now and diminishing their supplies rapidly. 
Many of them are going to need rush shipments before the end 
of this year. 

The furniture trade does not seem to have come into the 
market very much, mainly because many dealers are well 
stocked un, but their holiday trade promises to be very large, 
and it will induce considerable buying next year. 

A great deal of business is being placed at the furniture and 
automobile centers in Michigan, which seems to be the liveliest 
pDlace on the map right now. A little hardwood is going into 
Ohio and Indiana and also New York, Pennsylvania and some 
other Atlantic coast points, but the bulk of the Wisconsin 
lumber is being sold right in Wisconsin cities or in Chicago. 

Hemlock has revived a good deal since southern yellow pine 
advanced, and many of the yards that have been using the 
pine are preparing to take hold of hemlock again. Many sales 
of this character have been made already. In hardwoods it 
can not be said that any kind of wood is being neglected by 
consumers. Certain grades and thicknesses are wanted more 
than others and some are entirely neglected, but on the whole 
trade moves smoothly and takes pretty nearly everything. 

No. 3 maple and No. 3 basswood are very slow, but elm and 
birch in this grade sell well and there is a tendency to advance 
prices. Inch maple No. 2 and better sells well to the flooring 
factories and brings better prices than for a year. Five- 
quarter maple is all cleaned up, also 6/4 and 8/4 maple is 
well sold up. Birch sells mainly to the sash and door factories 
and some orders have been placed for shipment after January 
1. No. 2 common birch in 4/4 is the slowest item on that list, 
but this grade sells well in 5/4 and 6/4. 

Rhinelander sawmills are preparing to run steadily this 
winter and will probably start soon after the new year. The 
Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company will stock the Stevens’ 
and Robbins’ mills. It has a big stock of lumber on hand, 
but is enjoying a good trade. The Robbins’ flooring factory 
will resume before long. A new end matcher has been put in 
and a new superintendent engaged to operate it. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Nov. 29.—The rise in lumber prices 
is giving a considerable stimulus to logging throughout 
the State. Two camps of the Kellogg Lumber Company 
of Antigo, near Neva, which have not been operated for two 
years have reopened. Two more camps will be opened later 
near Kempster and one on the Keepenich branch of the North 
Western Railway. Logs will be hauled to both Antigo and 
Polar mills. The Wolf River Lumber Company has opened a 


camp twelve miles from Monice and also has ¢ontractors 





eperating there. The M. J. Wallrich Company, of Shawaiio, 
will operate its camps as usual with 100 to 150 men through 
the season. Mr. Wallrich reports inquiries for hardwood logs 
and bolts. The camps have been busy all summer and during 
the last six weeks have put out 6,000 ties for the Wisconsin 
Northern Railway and lately shipped a lot of hardwood piling 
to Chicago. Matt Plimber and John Tyler have begun logginy 
near Hiles. C. W. Magee and August Anderson, of Shawan., 
will log again near Mole Lake south of Crandon. A, A. Ebert 
has started a camp near Irma. 

Inquiries have been received by Merrill lumber companies « s 
to prices on 14,250,000 feet of extra quality birch for gui 
stocks for the Allies. The offers were not considered, owins 
to a searcity of raw material there. 








CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 30.—Twelve million feet of lun 
ber has been shipped from the Marinette and Menominee 
port during the last month, a figure which shows a marke: 
increase over any previous month. The increased activity in 
the lumber movement is hailed in the peninsula as a sign that 
the lumber market is awakening after an extended weakness. 
The lumber was shipped from the Wells docks in Menominee 
and from the N. Ludington Company's dock in Marinette ani 
the business shows signs of continuing strong. The Ann 
Arbor has been carrying 250,000 feet of lumber on each trip 
to Marinette, thus carrying out nearly a million feet a week. 
The Interlake, a low barge, loaded at the Wells dock. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 29.—Advanees of price by 
southern and western mills are being reflected in the 
Minnesota price situation. While no new lists have been 
put out, the mills are withdrawing concessions previously 
made and the market is on a firmer basis and there are 
rumors of a general advance to come later. The mills here are 
doing a very fair business and are shipping more heavily 
than usual at this time of the year. 

The J. R. Clark Company, this city, has landed a contract 
for boxes to be used in packing 6-inch shell casings made by 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company for the British 
Government. The business wili start about January 1 at the 
rate of 250 boxes a day, and the contract calls for use of 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Owing to the steady demand for mill machinery and its 
desire to stick to its policy of satisfying its own customers 
and holding to one thing, the Diamond Iron Works, of Minne- 
apolis, has turned down a large war order recently offered, 
and 8. F. Evans, secretary of the company, says enlargement 
of the plant is to become a necessity soon if its regular busi- 
ness continues to show improvement. 

President King, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, Seattle, 
Wash., brought word here the other day that optimism to a 
high degree prevails among the west Coast manufacturers. 
He stopped here briefly in the course of a trip which will take 
bim to numerous business centers. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, is 
back from a business trip through several southern States, 
and reports that business is improving rapidly and the mills 
down there are rushed with orders. The company’s plant at 
Kentwood, La., has all the business it can handle. 

Walter Lammers, sales manager of the Adams River Lum- 
ber Company, Chase, B. C., in Minneapolis last week, repre- 
sented the wholesale trade in western Canada this fall as very 
i and said that it has continued to an unusually late 

ate. 

















MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 30.—According to all 
reports from Saginaw Valley lumbermen conditions con- 
tinue to boom, prices are firm, and prospects are bright. 

John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Company, of Saginaw, who has just returned from a six weeks 
trip to New England and New York, reports that he found 
business in the East good. His company is booking a large 
amount of business for shipment after January. The prices 
on redwood are firm and a rise is expected in line with the 
advance of other kinds within the next thirty days. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, has com- 
pleted a deal with Charles H. Bonnett, of Port Huron, whereby 
the steamer Starke becomes his property. The boat, which 
was under the command of Capt. W. J. Crosby, Detroit, for 
years, was formerly the property of Herman Hoeft & Son, 0 
Rogers City, and has been out of commission for the last two 
years, being tied at the Richardson company’s dock at Alpena. 














THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 30.—Robert Joynt, president of 
the automobile body and carriage manufacturing firm of 
Robert Joynt & Sons, speaks encouragingly of the hard- 
wood lumber trade. ‘We are enlarging our business and 
installing more woodworking machinery. The demand for our 
products is greater now than it has ever been and the outlook 
is for a steady growth.” Mr. Joynt was one of the first to see 
the possibilities in the commercial automobile body. He and 
three sons associated with him specialize in motor truck 
bodies and their plant consumes a considerable quantity of 
lumber. ; 

Portable mill owners in central Michigan are preparing to 
operate extensively this winter. Several Lansing buyers have 
created a fair demand for hardwoods and prices are better 
than they were a year ago. Among the recent advances was 
one. in white oak, for which $75 a thousand feet has beeD 
offered: Not more than six months ago offers for the same 
grade were just a little over haif that price. Other hardwood 
lines have advanced accordingly. : 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 30.—William 8S. Winegar, 
this city, president and general manager of the V ilas 
County Lumber Company at Winegar, Wis., the stock: 
holders of which are all Grand Rapids men, say operation ht 
the mill will be resumed early next month on a day and 0 on 
run, business is getting so good. Mr. Winegar says both ny 
wood and hemlock lumber are improving in price to such on 
extent that he has withdrawn quotations to his traveling ™ 
except on orders for immediate delivery. The company is nD 
accepting any orders at present prices for spring delivery. ner 

Arthur M. Manning, vice president of the Felger Lua 
Company, this city, reports a very good market for oor F 6 
that commodity having increased in price between $9 and vas 
a thousand. Hemlock still sells fast and the sale of hardw ee 
is becoming larger every day, General business conditions 
very good, he says, 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 29.—Owing to the fact that 
the mild fall weather is continuing the demand for lum- 
her is not decreasing, as is usual for this season of the 
year. The farmers throughout the prairie Provinces are 
vreeting granaries, implement houses and are building new 
homes or making additions to those they already occupy. 
Almost every retail lumber dealer in western Canada has 
felt the effects of the $460,000,000 wheat crop and are now 
restocking for an expected big rush in January. Almost every 
jumberman in the West is looking forward to a big steady 
business in 1916, according to the different reports at hand. 

Considerable activity prevails among the mountain lumber- 
men. Among the mills which are increasing their output 
facilities is the King Lumber Company, of Cranbrook, B. C. 
Another large mill running at full capacity is that of the 
Abbotsford Timber & Trading Company, at Abbotsford, which 
is one of the largest lumber mills in the Fraser Valley. The 
mill has a capacity of 75,000 feet a day. An average of 
eighty cars a month are shipped out, mostly to the prairie 
Provinces. 

Logging railroads are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
skid roads in Fraser Valley logging operations and about half 
n dozen such railroads are now in operation. The longer haul 
from the big timber to the mills has made this necessary and 
a mill without a railroad has a hard proposition to contend 
with in competition with the more uptodate logging outfits. 
There are still many millions of feet of excellent standing 
timber in the valley, but each year finds the different logging 
crews working farther away from the mills. 

A new prairie industry is being established at Rainy Lake, 
Man. A new sawmill, planer, shingle factory and box factory 
will be erected within a very short time in order to turn out 
orders next summer. 





AT THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, OntT., Nov. 30.—The local demand for lumber 
still continues slow but steady. The output of birch and 
spruce in specified lengths for the manufacture of shell 
boxes is still increasing. Export to the United States, particu- 
larly of this class of lumber for manufacturers with shell 
box orders to fill, has improved greatly. Prices as yet show 
no change. 

The 'Trade and Commerce Department has issued a bulletin 
to Canadian lumber manufacturers pointing out that a strong 
demand for match splints now exists in Australia and furnish- 
ing particulars thereof. The splint wood must be of best 
quality and light in color as possible. 

Ottawa lumbermen, generally to the fore in any public or 
patriotic movement in this city, have been heavy investors 
in the first Canadian domestic war loan of $50,000,000 floated 
last Monday. J. R. Booth, E. C. Whitney and Sir Henry Egan, 
the last named of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company, and all 
three well known throughout the Dominion as prominent mem- 
bers of the trade, are among the heaviest investors. 

It is understood that many other local lumbermen have also 
participated, over $500,000 being subscribed by private indi- 
viduals in this city alone. ! 

The Railway Commission will meet at Calgary, Alta., this 
week to consider the application of the Riverside Lumber Com- 
pany, of Calgary, for the addition of common lumber to the 
building material list in the Canadian freight classification 
so as to provide for the shipment of lumber with building 
material so listed at tenth class rates in mixed carloads be- 
tween points west of Port Arthur, Ont. The application of 
the Summit Lime & Cooperage Works, of Lethbridge, Alta., 
for the privilege of shipping lime, brick and lumber in mixed 
carloads will also be heard. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. Joun, N. B., Nov. 30.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in the American market for New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia spruce lumber. The market has been 
extremely dull this year and even the smallest improvement 
is welcome. 

The British market has also shown a better demand, but 
stocks in Liverpool and Manchester are 50 percent larger 
than those of a year ago, and ocean freights are still almost 
prohibitive. The last fixture from here was at 215s. and the 
regular winter line steamships are asking 190 to 200s. When 
grain rates are equal to 325s. for lumber the latter is not 
eagerly sought after. There will, however, be more steamers 
sailing from St. John this winter than in any former winter 
season, and they may move a considerable quantity of lumber 
'n small parcels before spring. 

With regard to operations in the woods it is now said 
that there will be an almost normal cut on the Miramichi 
and Restigouche rivers, but a reduced cut on the St. John 
and a great reduction in the cut by small operators in the 
southern part of the Province. 

"he fall season has been much milder than usual. There 
is no snow and navigation of the rivers is unhindered. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

lORONTO, Ont., Nov. 29.—For some weeks there has 
been very little change in general market conditions, 
though the outlook is for a steady improvement and 
induces a feeling of confidence. The domestic demand, though 
proving, continues quiet, but the building contracts which 
vave been let will insure a limited movement of lumber during 
‘ce Winter season, present requirements of retailers being 
‘nly confined to sorting up orders. About the only new 
‘.ature of the market is the increasing demand for white 
ine of 9- or 10-inch width for shell boxes as a substitute for 
“race, wide sizes of which are very scarce. In view of ex- 
‘‘usive future orders for munitions this promises to be an 

portant item. In figuring on the supply for next season 
Ons rators are disposed to be largely guided by the probable 
quirements of the American market and improved indus- 


‘al conditions in the United States will have a tendency to 
‘rease the cut. 





YEW WESTERN COMPANY TO BEGIN CAREER. 


_ SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 27.—William P. Hopkins, of 
‘ck Haven, Pa., has joined Orrin 8. Good, wholesale 
‘umber dealer of this city, in the organization of the 
‘:0od-Hopkins Lumber Company to carry on the same 
“siness on an enlarged scale. The new company has a 
i: id up capital of $80,000 and will begin its career 
ecember 1. 

‘The business will be wholesaling western and white 
ine, substantially the same as Mr. Good has been con- 
‘veting here for the last eleven years,’’ said Mr. Hop- 
‘ns. ‘We consider the outlook for 1916 much more 
promising than a year ago, and we expect to do a brisk 
‘usimess next year.’? 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins and their two children will 


inake Spokane their home and have rented a residence at 
1118 Brown Street. 


LUMBERMEN IN SILHOUETTE. 


Out on the Zone, at the Panama Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco is a concession termed ‘‘ Japan Beautiful’’ 
and among the other attractions of it is an artist in the 
making of silhouette portraits known as Baron Scotford. 
He has made pictures of everyone from His Late Majesty 
King Edward to Princess Marie Louise, whoever she is, 
according to his press agents and he is some artist, too. 
The silhouettes reproduced herewith are not reproduc- 
tions of the outline of vaudeville favorites, as their gen- 





L. V. GRAHAM AND D. H. STEINMETZ IN SILHOUETTE. 


eral appearance might indicate, but two plain ordinary 
lumbermen—one a manufacturer in the person of D. H. 
Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, Sonora, Cal., and the other L. V. Graham, 
Kansas City, Mo., general manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, of Washington. The Standard 
Lumber Company manufactures a big lot of white and 
sugar pine lumber at its mills and factories at Sonora 
and Standard, Cal., and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany represents it in the Southwest. 

Mr. Graham recently visited San Francisco and in com- 
pany with Mr. Steinmetz strolled through the Zone. 
After seeing ‘‘Stella’’ and other stellar attractions they 
were ‘‘snapshotted’’ by this artist of the scissors. 


HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES ARE VARIED. 


Convention Plans Are Laid Far Ahead— 
Vicegerent to Be Appointed. 





Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 30.—A meeting of local Hoo- 
Hoo was held here last Wednesday, presided over by 
H. B. Weiss, Vicegerent Snark for west Tennessee, for 
the purpose of conferring with E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the order, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
and to take preliminary steps looking to the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the annual which will be held 
here September 9 next. 

Practically nothing was accomplished, but Mr. Weiss 
announced that another meeting will be held in the near 
future to name committees to iook after entertainment, 
badges, transportation, publicity and other features that 
will devolve on local Hoo-Hoo in connection with this 
annual. It was also announced that, with a view to 
revive interest in the Order in this locality, a concate- 
nation would be arranged shortiv after the first of the 
year. It was further stated that all Memphis members 
in arrears can be reinstated by the payment of $5 with- 
out the formality of being initiated again. 





MEETING OF SUPREME NINE PLANNED. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 29.—A meeting of the Supreme 
Nine of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo is being 
planned for the early part of next month to be held at 
St. Louis. It will be attended by Harry T. Kendall, 
sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Company, Custocatian. 
A Vicegerent for this jurisdiction will be appointed at 
the meeting and it is probable that the name of Harry G. 
Dean will be submitted. Within a short time plans for 
a big concatenation in this jurisdiction will be discussed. 


The November dance and entertainment of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston will be held next Friday 
night at the Bender Hotel. 





SNARK ENTERTAINS HOO-HOO. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—Julius Seidel, Supreme Snark 
of the Universe, Order of Hoo-Hoo, will entertain Wed- 
nesday at Faust’s Cabin, about thirty-five of the promin- 
ent Hoo-Hoo to introduce formally William Lothman, jr., 
whom the Supreme Snark has appointed Vicegerent of 
the order, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

Secretary-treasurer Tennant announces that L. C. 
Huey, of Indianapolis, Ind., and H. D. Wise, of Memphis, 
Tenn., will continue their work as Vicegerents. Further 
announcements will be made later. 

arn 

Capok or ‘‘ vegetable wool’’ is a product of the largest 
tree that grows in the forests of the littoral, a species 
of the genus Eriobendion (allied to the cotton plant). 
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HARDWOOD 


“OQdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices: — 


3 cars—1 34" No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 

2 cars—I" No. 2 Common S. Elm. 

2 cars—1”” No. 3 and Better Black Ash. 

2 cars—1" 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—1"" No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—1" No. 3 Common Birch. 

| car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2” No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 

1 car —1 4%" No. 3 Common R. Eim. 

3 cars—|" No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 
2 cars—1"” No. 2 Common and Better H Maple. 
3 cars—2" Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, "3" 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 
cars 6/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. Soft Elm 
cars 6/4 No. : Com. Soft Elm 
3 
2 
3 
3 


_ 


VONAAGANUVOWOD 


cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elim 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 

10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 














Ash 
Birch 
Maple 





Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late-Get Prices Now 


2 cars 4-4—No. 2 & Btr. Brown Ash 
10 cars 4-4—No. 2 & Better Birch 

4 cars 4-4—No. 2 & Btr.Hard Maple | 2 cars 4’°—Merch. Hemlock 
2 cars 4-4—No. 2 & Btr. Soft Elm 2 cars 1x4—Hemlock Crating 


Michigan and Wisconsin Stock. 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 





5 cars 4-4—No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4-4—Clear Birch Shorts 4 to 8’ 














POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 














ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman p2ise"'s., Chicago 














s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


fa Wh 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 
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placing orders with us. 








The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances i 
We solicit inquiries for 
our requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
ellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 



























MADE 





Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 





RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 


Main Office, 


Yards and Warehouse: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TUT 


WU UAT TR 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 





z 













Hardwood 


Lumber 


CHESTNUT 


24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. 


Gerke Building, 


110,000 ft. 44—No. 2 Com.&S.W. 


Also 


Yellow Pine for 


Agricultural 
Purposes. 


For Quick Shipment :— 


CHERRY 


6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 


rite for 
rices. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


3 


x 























Richey, Halsted & Quick,““ono'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 






















The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
















Send for special circular. 





























Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 

With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ Saco" * 

















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—The hardwood situation im- 
proves daily and there is now a fairly good demand for 
nearly all items on the list. Prices are advancing. Hold- 
ers of such stock make little effort to dispose of it, because 
they expect advances. Factory trade and the railroad busi- 
ness increase. There is more buying of oak and ash done than 
there has been for a long time. 

Cypress moves more freely and prices gradually stiffen. 
Most of the buying, however, is done by the country yards, 
although all ciasses of consumers show more interest in 
cypress than they did a few weeks ago. 

W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Company, says business is quite satisfactory. Mr. Ander- 
son left for the plant at Gideon, Tuesday night, and after a 
few days’ stay will go to Hot Springs, Ark., for his health. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, 
is back from an eastern selling trip. He was gone for about 
two weeks, going as far east as Boston, where he found time 
to take in the Harvard-Yale football game. He says lumber 
conditions in the East are no better than they are here, in 
spite of heavy export trade. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says that orders are plentiful. He expects a material advance 
in prices about the first of the year. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


#@ CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Every one in the lumber 
trade in Cincinnati and vicinity is sharing in the activity 
that lias been characteristic of the market for the last month. 
The movement of practically all kinds of lumber continues 
heavy, and this applies both to shipments from the mills 
and to the distribution to consumers. The work of the con- 
tracting builders is being extended beyond what was ex- 
pected two weeks ago and outside operations have been 
pushed to the limit, taking a great quantity of materials. 
Also furniture and carriage manufacturers are busy, and 
some piano factories have been operating overtime. With 
these wood-consuming industries and the planing mills run- 
ning closer to capacity than-at any other time in three years 
conditions are correspondingly better in the lumber trade. 
The movement of oak, maple and chestnut has been especially 
encouraging, and a great deal of poplar, cypress and gum 
has come here. Prices are quite satisfactory in their upward 
trend and quotations are stubbornly held. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 29.—The lumber trade here is 
rather active and buying is done on a larger scale than 
formerly. As a result prices have stiffened materially 
and every change is toward higher levels. The tone of the 
trade is good and prospects are much brighter. 

In hardwoods trade is about equally divided between the re- 
tail trade and manufacturing concerns. Retail stocks are 
light and dealers are now inclined to accumulate. Factories 
making vehicles, furniture and automobiles are buying better. 
Prices are firm and inclined to advance. Shortage of cars is 
delaying shipments to a certain extent. 

Yellow pine trade is also more active and the extreme low 
prices are a thing of the past. Cutting to force trade is prac- 
tically unknown. Retailers are buying well as building opera- 
tions are still active. 

Mill workers and manufacturers of doors and sash are hay- 
ing a better demand, although it is the quiet season. All 
factories are busy making stocks. 

The Columbus building inspector shows in a supplementary 
report that building is active despite the fact that the records 
for 1915 are not up to those of 1914. The permit for fhe 
Deshler Hotel to cost $1,000,000 was taken out in 1914, al- 
though the structural work was not started until this year. 
For November, less the last two days, permits aggregating 
$300,000 were issued as compared with $377,000 for November, 
1914. 





IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 1—That the foreign de- 
mand for American lumber is so great as to create an 
acute shortage on the domestic market if the present 
rate of consumption is maintained is the belief of C. C. 
Huddleston, a prominent lumberman of this city. Mr. Hud- 
dleston explained that there had been during the last few 
months an advance of from $4 to $6 a thousand feet on all 
grades of lumber, due solely to the export demand. The situ- 
ation is such now, he says, that it is almost impossible to 
buy lumber in the South. The agents of the Allies are fight- 
ing for the products, for which they pay cash on receipt at 
competitive prices. 

This is great business for the mills, because it offers the 
double advantage of high prices and quick returns. Lumber 
sold to the retailer is billed on thirty, sixty or ninety days 
and it is easily understood how much preferable cash with- 
out discount is to this normal patronage for which the manu- 
facturers are usually competing. Business is so good that 
the mills, according to Mr. Huddleston, have taken their 
men off the road. 

Figures show that in four weeks the foreign orders received 
ene aoe mills in the South eggregated 750,000,000 
eet. 

The principal demand is for dressed lumber, and the sharp- 
est advances have been in the lower grades. Now that not 
only the surplus but practically all of the available stock of 
these grades has been exhausted the better grades are quickly 
being gobbled up. The Italians and French are said to be the 
keenest competitors for the lumber, the uses for which are 
subjects for conjecture among those who sell it. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 1.—According to information 
just received from the office of J. E. Barton, State for- 
ester, the department and weather and other conditions 
have all combined to bring about a very marked reduction in 
the number of forest fires in the State this season. The total 
is less than the number for any single season in the records 
of the department, there having been only twenty-two fires 
of greater or less magnitude reported. During the spring a 
total of 165 fires were reported. 

Lumbermen of the State, together with the other commercial 
interests and property owners, are watching with interest 
the progress being made by the Kentucky Fire Insurance Com- 
mission toward perfecting of a draft of a new fire insurance 
code for the State. The Kentucky. commission, headed by 
H. P. Barret, of Henderson, has just finished a long conference 
with a committee representing the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, at which a tentative draft of the law was said 
to have been agreed upon and will later take up with the 
mutual insurance interests the portions of the code that 
would affect them. Then a final draft will be prepared for 
presentation to the legislature. The code will be the result 
of the truce agreed on about two years ago when fire insurance 
companies were induced to reénter the State when the author- 
ities agreed to waive enforcement of severe restrictions in 
legislation of two years ago. At that time the governor 





named the commission which has been working on the ow 
code, one which, it is believed, will be fair to all. 

John C. Osborne, of Knoxville, Tenn., at Stanford, Ky.. a 
few days ago made some mighty optimistic predictions as ‘o 
prosperity. He is a lumber salesman and spoke of the t:e- 
mendous and increasing demand for lumber, noting that prices 
were advancing and that the new railroad cars which w'!] 
be built in the coming year will call for a large eee: 

The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, has recently c:n- 
tracted with Green Garret and John Hardwick, of Winchest:r, 
Ky., for delivery of 10,000 sets of hickory rims for use on 
Ford cars. The contract will be supplied from the plant which 
was recently acquired by Messrs. Garrett and Hardwick in 
Columbus, Ohio. They have closed down the Shawnee Luin- 
ber Company plant in Cincinnati and will move the equipm«:t 
to Columbus, together with a quantity of lumber. 





NOTES FROM ALONG THE OHIO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 30.—Charles E. Lane, 
president of the Charles E. Lane Company, of this city, 
has returned from New York and advises that he his 
closed a contract with one of the foreign Governments for 
several million feet of cross ties and timbers. This contract 
has been pending for some time and the stock will move for- 
ward as fast as space can be secured aboard vessels. Mr. 
Lane has also closed contracts with two railroads for a portion 
of their requirements and Mr. Lane states that he looks fovr- 
ward to a quick revival of old time prices. 

George Ecker, superintendent of the Parkersburg Mill Com- 
pany, reports that the company has had a large run of logs 
and is operating its mill continuously. Mr. Ecker reports 
prices good and looks for an early advancement of prices in 
all lines of hardwood. 

The local planing mills report a good volume of business, 
as the building is being extended into the late fall. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBuRG, VA., Nov. 29.—Conditions in southern 
yellow pine last week continued to mend in keeping with 
the general trend toward improvement in all lines in 
which operators on the Lynchburg market are interested. 
Demand for yard stocks is beginning to increase on account of 
the activity in building operations in the central West and 
East, where business is rapidly picking up. Prices are also 
climbing and the dealers have every reason to believe that con- 
ditions will not undergo a change before the holiday season 
is on. 

On the hardwood market stocks are moving freely. The box 
trade is endeavoring to get a good supply of poplar, gum and 
cottonwood in the low grades. Orders last week were placed 
more freely than usual and every indication points to better 
business for some time yet to come. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Nov. 30.—The demand for West Vir- 
ginia lumber of all kinds may be said to be unprece- 
dented. With a rapid increase in volume of business, 
there has also been an increase in prices, as was expected. 
Maple shows a big gain. Common and better in all thicknesses 
in this wood appear to be the most marketable. It may be 
said that 4/4, 6/4 and 8/4 maple are in better demand than 
any other wood except possibly red oak. As previously re- 
ported, bill stock is in excellent demand and finds a ready sale. 

As showing the recovery of the spruce market in so far as 
West Virginia is concerned there has been an advance in 
= from $2 to $3 on the thousand feet since the dull 
period. 

G. H. Crawford, of the G. H. Crawford Lumber Company, 
finds a marked change in conditions in the lumber markets of 
Pennsylvania since returning from a trip to Pittsburgh and 
other points in the vicinity of that city. 

The North Fork Lumber Company at Boyer, Pocahontas 
County, after making many improvements and building a good 
deal of additional railroad, is shipping the finished product. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 30.—The approach of winter 
will bring no perceptible slump in the increased demand 
for lumber, according to several of the largest local 
dealers, who declare enough large buildings will be started 
within the next few months to cause an unusual demand for 
the season of the year. The Pennsylvania Lines, through 
J. W. Coneys, superintendent of the Indianapolis division, 
announced last week that the company will soon start the 
construction of a freight terminal to cost about $300.000. 
Other railroad companies announce that large appropriations 
will be madé for the next year to improve the small bridges 
on roads leading from this city. Orders for new freight and 
passenger cars are received in large numbers at the local 
shops of the Pennsylvania Lines and of the New York Central 
Railroad. 

The Maas-Niemeyer Lumber Company has had contracts 
for the millwork and interior finishing of several large build- 
ings erected here during the year. George I. Maas, president 
of the company, says that estimating is active for both interior 
and exterior work. 

The W. F. Johtison Lumber Company has received the con- 
tract for lumber, millwork and cabinet construction for the 
new $500,000 city library now under construction. The com- 
pany also has contracts to. supply the lumber and interior 
work for postoffices going up at Newcastle, Ind.; Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Fulton, Mo., and Albion, Mich. William F. John- 
son declared that the local trade in lumber and millwork is 
on a more substantial basis than it has been for eig!iteen 
months. 

R. S. Foster, of the R. S. Foster Lumber Company, declared 
last week that the demands from manufacturers manifest au 
improved business condition among the lumber interests. He 
declared there has been a steady increase every week this fall 
in the sales of crating lumber to Indianapolis factories. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 1.—Trade with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of southwestern Indiana has beet 
very good during the last ten days. Optimism stil! pre 
vails and many of the large mills here run on full time: 
The Green River mills are without exception being operate 
on better time than they were a month ago. There is 2 seh 
eral stimulation in trade, according to local manufacturen 
and in their opinion prices will soon get better. The retal’ 
trade is keeping pace with the wholesale trade. Furniture 
factories here, as well as many of the other wood consuming 
factories, are running on good time and the general outloo 
for trade during the coming year is good: 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber mene 
facturers, and president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 4 
en from a business trip to the northern part of the 

tate. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, of a 
city, reports the stave business on the upward grade and 
his opinion trade will continue to improve right along. 
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The planing mills in Evansville continue to run on good 
time and sash and door men report that out of town trade 
shows good signs of improvement. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Nov. 30.—A campaign to develop 
Little Rock into a hardwood center is being inaugurated 
here, with the commercial club as the principal backer. 
Among other things sought in order to promote this end are 
lower freight rates. As these rates now stand Memphis, 
Tenn., is given an advantage of 6 cents a hundred over this 
city and this discrimination can not be remedied unless Little 
Rock can offer enough shipments to the carriers to force an 
equalization. It therefore is suggested to make Little Rock, 
naturally the central point of Arkansas, the milling-in-transit 
center for the surrounding hardwood mills. 

A brisk demand for cooperage stock is reported by Q. Mc- 

Daniel, manager of the Kentucky Stave & Heading Company, 
Rogers, Ark. This company has shipped four carloads of the 
finished product during the last month. Heavy shipments of 
the same stock are also reported by the Williams Cooperage 
Company, Leslie. This company has several men on the road 
picking up all the timber available to satisfy the needs of its 
lant. 
' Several new hardwood mills and box factories are planned 
for construction or are already under way. he contract 
for one of the latter has been let with Higginson as its site, 
and one stave and one hardwood mill are planned for Little 
Rock. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 1.—The presence in the local 
market last week of a foreign buyer who sought to place 
two large orders, one for birch and the other for coffin 
boards, served to arouse renewed interest in the export 
trade, which for some time has been rather sluggish. Local 
operators took a portion of the orders, although they con- 
tinue to express skepticism over the ability to secure suf- 
ficient bottoms to make shipments. Operations in the manu- 
facture of gunstock material, however, continue unabated 
in the two factories here. 

From several quarters it is reported that numerous orders 
have been accepted by telegram at highly satisfactory prices 
and dealers express themselves as thoroughly pleased with 
the general tone of the market. 

Consuming factories are coming into the market rather 
boldly and the extensive figuring on proposed construction 
work promises to stimulate to even greater extent the mar- 
ket for building material. Reports from concerns spe- 
cializing in yellow pine indicate a ‘jumping’ market and 
one dealer stated last week that it was necessary to decline 
many orders owing to inability to furnish the stock as 
promptly as desired. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisTOL, VA.-TENN., Dec. 1.—The lumber trade in this 
section continues to show improvement and indications 
are that there will be more activity in manufacturing 
during the winter months than there has been in some time. 
A large number of mills are now running and numerous new 
mills will be started at an early date. The lumbermen are 
much encouraged over the prospects of more rapid improve- 
ment in the lumber trade. 

A large number of walnut logs are being shipped into Bris- 
tol from all parts of the South and West by the H. A. Mc- 
Cowan Company, of Salem, Ind., which has leased the band 
mill of the Peter McCain Lumber Company and is cutting the 
logs into walnut gunstocks. ‘The company has enough logs 
purchased to keep the mill busy for two years. Walnut logs 
are bringing a high price in this territory as a result of the 
great demand for gunstocks to fill European war orders. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 29.—With the exception of 
the export situation, grievously handicapped by lack of 
tonnage and excessive ocean rates, the general market 
conditions and outlook are voted almost satisfactory. South- 
‘rn yellow pine continues to march forward to the tune of 

‘tive demand, with occasional price advances on items here 

there reported and the order files showing no diminution 
14 (he face of increased shipments and occasional declinations 
of offered business. Overproduction, it is said, need not be 
feared in the immediate future at least, since months will be 
required to increase the cut to a point where it would be likely 
to outrun consumers’ call. The advances, it is contended, 
are fully _ justified by prevailing conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, represent the - natural operations of 
economic law and have not checked the buying. Finally, it 
is pointed out that the takings represent in very large degree 
the urgent present needs of consumers that have limited 
their purchases for many months to the irreducible minimum, 
and are going into work long postponed; so that the current 
movement does not anticipate future demand nor represent 
‘iny considerable increase of the stocks in dealers’ hands. In 
these circumstances, with crops excellent, the country prosper- 
ous and general business regaining its stride, it is insisted that 
the future will take care of itself without the necessity of 
worry. It is recalled, additionally, that prices have not yet 
reached normal levels and the advances are neither unreason- 
— hor abnormal. While there are differences of opinion, 
t 1e majority view is that just set forth more or less accurately, 
and the general opinion is optimistic. 
_ Cypress is also registering increased strength, though the 
apbrovement is not yet reflected by advanced quotations. 
here is a gradually growing call, covering most of the items 
= the list. Factory stock is still rated quiet, though it, too, 
ias lately shown a slight gain. Lowers, like No. 2 barn, to 
use a notable example, are moving into better request partly, 














perhaps, as a result of southern yellow pine advances on cor- - 


responding grades. Sales have exceeded production for some 
—_— and millstocks are in some éases broken. Cypress 
shingles continue in very brisk demand with bests and primes 
pretty well cleaned up. Lath are sold in mixed cars only: 
home is good for continued activity right up to the 
h The hardwoods are, so far as the local market is concerned, 

ard hit by the ocean transport handicap, which seems to be 
srowing worse rather than better. Ocean rates are said to 
Ch going up and steamer room is even harder to get of late. 
rs artered vessels are helping, but the parcel shipment business 

Ss guitering seriously and transport costs:restrict trading. 

J ogalusa, La., reports that the Louisiana Fiber Board Com- 
Me. will place its plant in operation about December 1. 
ae n with the addition of several hundred men to the crews 

e Great Southern Lumber Company, is expected to make 


th “ +9 % 
lively life” city” a livelier place than ever before in its very 
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P IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 27.—The sharp advance in the 
price of No. 1 fencing is one of the features of the south- 
= yellow pine market of the Shreveport territory, in 
which yellow pine lumber generally is in unusually strong 


demand. There are instances of an advance of more than $7 
within three months on fencing. It is understood that the 
lumber is especially desired for car lining. The sales show 
that the 16-, 18- and 20-foot lengths are in great demand. 
In fact all No. 1 is extremely popular, practically all its 
lengths bringing $19 mill. 

On all other right hand items the demand continues very 
brisk; so much so that the mills are unable to accommodate 
all the business offered. Many orders are necessarily turned 
back. This is due to the steady demand and to the fact that 
the mills have taken on just about all the business they can 
handle for a while. Furthermore, the stocks are very badly 
broken, and some items are exhausted. With the winter ap- 
proaching and the demand still pronounced, there is indica- 
tion that many buyers are going to have their orders unfilled 
and the prices of yellow pine are going to advance more owing 
to the scarcity. 

The left hand items continue to improve in popularity, with 
prices strengthening, but as yet the left hand business has 
not become sensational like that on the other side. The im- 
provement, however, is sufficient to provoke much encourage- 
ment among the operators. 

The car situation is still a problem, but the carriers and 
lumbermen are codperating earnestly to prevent the shortage 
from growing any heavier. About 75 percent of the needed 
equipment is being furnished. 

An announcement of particular interest in lumber circles is 
to the effect that regular train service has been resumed with 
Mexico, where for the last two or three years such traffic has 
been practically abandoned on account of the _ warfare. 
Through the Texas & Pacific Railway, it is announced that the 
National Lines of Mexico have resumed a regular daily 
schedule out of Nuevo Laredo, operating a train that reaches 
Monterey within six hours, Saltillo within eleven hours and 
Mexico City within seventy-two hours, also that occasional 
runs are made to Chihuahua. Though this applies especially 
to passenger traffic, it is an important and significant report, 
as it tends to indicate improvement in the situation. When 
the situation is so adjusted that business operations may be 
resumed in Mexico, the lumbermen will largely increase their 
trade, as Mexico ordinarily is a big buyer. 

Local mills are gratified at the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this week in refusing to allow increases in 
freight rates on sash, doors, blinds and millwork generally 
from Shreveport to points in Texas. The case involved a pro- 
posed increase of 3 cents on these various building materials 
from Shreveport, and also from other points in Louisiana and 
Oklahoma to Texas points. 

It is announced from Winnfield, La., that the new mill of 
the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company, replacing one re- 
cently burned, will have a capacity about thrice the size of 
the old plant. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LavurEL, Miss., Nov. 29.—The southern yellow pine 
market still has a strong tone, and judging from the 
number of new lists that are appearing almost every day 
it would seem that manufacturers are vieing with one another 
in advancing prices. Late reports, however, from the Nortia 
show that in some localities where yellow pine is in strong 
competition with norway pine consumers declare in favor 
of the latter, at prevailing prices. The situation, however; 
seems to cut little figure with the general sale of yellow pine. 

Present market conditions from a producer’s standpoint 
are very satisfactory. The competitive situation seems to be 
offset by a general shortage of some items of yellow pine, so 
that there is a good market at list prices for all available 
stock. While practically all items of yellow pine lumber are 
in excellent demand car material of all kinds is still in the 
lead. Sales of 4-inch 9- and 18-foot B and better car siding 
at from $24.50 to $25.25 f. o. b. the mill are reported during 
the last week. 

Mills that issued new lists as late as November 25 report 
sales at full list prices. Dimension of all sizes is especially 
strong, mills having to turn down good orders at full list on 
account of a general scarcity. Many of the larger mills have 
curtailed shipments, and are not anxious to take on new busi- 
ness until the market has more nearly attained its zenith and 
is in a more settled condition. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WarREN, ARK., Nov. 27.—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine are experiencing the very pleasant sensation of 
a demand for their product in excess of production. For 
the first time in more than a year they are able to say what 
price they will accept, and in nine out of ten cases if reason- 
ably prompt shipments can be promised will get the order. 

In the face of almost daily advances in prices the demand 
has continued to grow, until some of the largest of manufac- 
peri have had to call in their traveling men or sell far 
ahead. 

The last two weeks there has been an increased call for 
finish and products and the indications are ager that within 
another thirty days Arkansas soft pine finish will be bringing 
anywhere from $1 to $3 more than the prevailing market to- 
day. Car material has doubtless shown up stronger than 
other items. Railroad and car companies are now paying 
advances of approximately $8 a thousand and the top has not 
yet been reached. Large requisitions are now cut with only 
limited stocks to draw from. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositz, AuA., Nov. 30.—Continued activity in the 
lumber trades, with an increasing demand for all of the 
products from the pine forests and a restoration of 
prices to the figures attained in the days of greatest pros- 
perity, has had a very stimulating effect in all branches of 
business in Mobile. Present..conditions have been brought 
about through a succession of surprises and the unexpected 
has happened in the lumber market with such frequency that 
the manufacturers and shippers are now ready for anything. 
Orders from out of the clear sky, as one of the exporters 
has expressed it, have fallen upon a district where the mills 
have been idle, or practically so, and where there were no 
advance preparations made to fill them. 

War orders,‘of course, have had their effect upon the mar- 
ket, but this has not, been the only source of influence that 
has been at work. Revival of business in other fields has 
put the railroads into the market for car sills and other ma- 
terial for the construction of rolling stock; there has been an 
increase of building operations in nearly all the cities, and 
in the West farmers have been made prosperous by high 
prices for their grain, live stock, dairy and poultry products. 

The only clouds on the horizon now are the continued high 
ocean freights and a threatened car shortage. Except for the 
scant supply of vessels there is-no telling to what heights 
lumber prices might reach, as the markets of Burope and 
South America are reported to be bare, and the dealers in 
foreign parts are reported to be paying the present prices plus 
the immense freights charged. 





FROM AN ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 30.—A ‘marked improvement 
is noted in both the southern yellow pine and the hard- 
wood markets. The improved condition is becoming 
more noticeable each week. The demand is: increasing so 
rapidly that the mills are refusing orders, as. immediate 
deliveries: are inipossible: The car shortage’ is becoming 
somewhat of ‘a problem... While the demand is’ advancing 
the prices are also getting better. While the demand is heavy 
for. almost all classes of stock the call.and- price on some 











At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 


The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 


A letter telling us your needs 
will bring prices. by next mail. 
Send it today. 
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Guy |. Buett, Presrt. 
G. L. Hume, Vice-PresrT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 








Kiln 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


_ Wehavea large assortment of CYPRESS 
(—S in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 





































particular stock, as dimension, is extra good, and as a whole 
the dealers are very well satisfied with the market. 

The Hitt Lumber Company, of Decatur, Ala., will erect a 
general planing mill at Chattanooga, Tenn. The rough lum- 
ber will be shipped from the Decatur mill to Chattanooga 
on the company’s line of barges. 

The Durden Lumber Company, of Soperton, Ga., has pur- 
chased 1,000 acres timberland near that place and will con- 
struct sawmill and tramroad. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


































































































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas, W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 

ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 

Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
























































( to keep your stock up to the 


Let Us Help You 


Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 
one Ae, YELLOW PINE 204 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., TzezDispatch Bide. 


RICHMOND, VA. « 























IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—The retail yards are be- 
ginning their invoicing this week and the work is being 
undertaken under unusually favorable conditions, for 
virtually every item they now have in stock is worth from 5 
percent to 25 percent mors than it was at the time it was 
bought. The rapid rise in southern yellow pine prices and the 
less abrupt but important advances in the values of other 
woods make it easy for the retailers to figure out a good year. 
However, they do not need to resort to the pencil to find their 
prosperity. ‘Trade at the country yards has been far ahead 
of that of any other year in the last five. Crops have been 
universally good this year and everything has made for good 
times in the rural communities. Retailers will go into the 
new year in better shape than in years. 

Demand last week was not so sharp as it was the preceding 
week. Several days of rather blustery weather tended to cut 
down the activity of the builders to some extent. On the 
whole, however, it was possible to do a good deal of outdoor 
work and there were many rush orders fer stock of all kinds. 

Charles A. Pratt, Kansas City manager for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, has gone to the 
Louisiana metropolis for a meeting of the company’s salesmen 
and also for a trip among the cypress mills. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company ; 
F. J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer, and John Ten- 
ant, manager of the manufacturing department, are expected 
back Thursday from a month’s trip to the Long-Bell mills 
for the annual inspection. The party traveled in Mr. Long’s 
private car. They spent Sunday in Galveston and worked 
north from there. 

J. D. Orcutt, of the LaCrosse Lumber Company, Louisiana, 
Mo., a big Missouri line yard concern, spent several days in 
Kansas City last week looking up stock for his yards. 

M. C. Nelson, sales manager for the Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Company, is just back from three weeks spent among the 
southern pine mills. “I found the manufacturers all very 
bullish,’ Mr. Nelson said. ‘Most of them are booked ahead 
sixty days and they are full of optimism over the outlook, 
which they declare to be the best in years. Certainly the 
stocks are very much broken and they are getting all the 
orders that they can handle, and more, too. I do not know 
when I have found such general good feeling among the mill- 
men,” 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—A reasonable volume of trade 
is done by the lumber interests, particularly those en- 
gaged in the southern yellow pine business. Late fall ae- 
tivity in the building line, owing to rather pleasant weather, 
has helped the lumber trade everywhere. As a result country 
yards have done considerable buying to meet requirements. 
City yards, while not quite so busy, have had a good call for 
nearly every item. 

The southern yellow pine demand is increasing every day 
and the majority of manufacturers receive more orders than 
they can handle, in spite of the fact that many have with- 


. drawn their salesmen from the road, have sent word to their 


representatives to stop taking orders and are also refusing 
orders they do not care to handle. Country yards place orders 
whenever they can and are not, as a rule, particular about the 
prices they have to pay, seeming to wish only that orders be 
booked and shipped out as soon as possible. Buyers watch 
for transit cars and take them whenever possible. Stocks are 
getting low at the mills and some items most in demand are 
out of the market. : 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 29.—The demand for lumber 
is increasing and since November 15 prices have ad- 
vanced as much as $2 a thousand on many items. There 
has been an increase of more than $1 on all classes. 

Railroad buying is very heavy, local mills having all of 
the orders they can fill for car material, ties and bridge tim- 
bers. Retail yards are also making Jarge purchases. Export 
demand is picking up; in fact, buying from every source is 
steadily improving and local manufacturers can see nothing 
to interfere with continued prosperity. 

Despite the fact that mill stocks are broken worse than 
they have been for more than a year no one has attempted 
to put on night runs, but all plants are running full days. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, was in Beaumont November 23. He was ac- 
companied by a party of other officials who had been in- 
specting the company’s mills in Louisiana. In this city Mr. 
Long held a conference with his mill managers. 

“While the export trade is not as good as it should be,” 
said Mr. Long, “the demand for export lumber is better. 
Shipping facilities are bad, however, and will continue to be 
as long as the war lasts. There is a strong demand now from 
the interior and I look for continued improvement.” 





ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 29.—Sales of dimension at $4 to 
$5 off list price have been noted during the last week. 
Dressed stocks are advancing in harmony with the dimen- 
sion market, the left hand side of the list continuing to show 
marked improvement. The situation may be summed up as 
entirely satisfactory and promising to continue with even 
better prices than are now ruling. 

Announcement was made by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company on Thursday of last week that work will be com- 
menced between December 1 and 15 on a large modern mill 
replacing the lower mill destroyed by fire on August 1. 
It is stated that the new mill will be one of the largest and 
most uptodate in the South, being of about 250,000 feet 
capacity each ten hours. 

The mill will be equipped with the monorail system for 
lumber handling, with electric motive power. This system 
will also be extended to the company’s upper mill and will 
line the wharves of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
to be constructed on the east side of the city slip, on which 
work is soon to be begun. Lumber will be delivered direct 
to shipside by these carriers from either of the Lutcher & 
Moore mills. 

Francis Kiefer, supervisor of the Ozark National Forest 
with headquarters at Harrison, Ark., was a visitor to Orange 
last week, coming here to secure information in connection 
with the study of southern yellow pine conditions that is 
being made for the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 29.—The lumber market in the 
Southwest still holds up and all signs point to further 
advances in price. The railroads are buying car mate- 
rial in large quantities. Stocks are very scarce, with No. 2 





boards difficult to obtain at any price. There never was a 
better feeling of optimism among the lumber people than at 
the present time. . 

Herbert Grissom, of the advertising department of the 
Southern Pine Association, has been in Houston and Galveston 
—— the last week gathering material for use in advertising 
umber. 

The proposed intention of the Texas railroads to ignore 
commission locals on reconsigned freight and apply interstat. 
rates has been indefinitely postponed. ‘The order was to gv 
into effect December 1. In view of the application of the rai! 
roads for increased rates, which is now under advisement, the 
State railroad commission looks upon the action of the roads 
as making a decision in the advance rate ease easier for them 

The wooden silo business in southwest Texas has received » 
good boost by T. B. Budd, weH known farmer and stockmau 
who recently erected three large modern silos made of Oregon 
fir. Two are of 130 tons capacity and the third one 270 tons 
As they are the first silos erected in this section they ar 
attracting much attention. 

Plans to develop about 800,000 acres of land timbered wit} 
southern yellow pine and owned by the Houston Oil Company, 
are now being formulated, the work of financing being unde: 
taken in the East. The timber is estimated to be worth ove: 
$5,000,000. It is understood that a subsidiary company wili 
be formed and $2,000,000 raised for the purpose of developing 
the oil fields which are located on the property. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dee. 1.—Activity of the lumber indus 
try in the southeast continues to increase, sales having 
reached a large volume. Twenty-four and a half million 
feet, exclusive of all railroad shipments, have moved through 
the port of Savannah since the beginning of the lumber year 
on September 1. There are no figures available as to the 
movement by rail. - 

Other evidences of returning prosperity are the substantial 
gains shown in the earnings of the Georgia railroads; a large 
increase in the resources of the State banks of Georgia, a total 
of twenty-nine new corporations formed during the last week, 
with minimum capitals aggregating $928,000. 

Of the lumber shipped during the season nearly 8,000,000 
feet was destined for foreign consumption. The resumption 
of the export trade is one of the encouraging features of the 
situation. Nearly all vessels crossing are taking at least a 
partial cargo of lumber. 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore are taking 
their share of all offerings. There is very little surplus stock 
at the mills. Recent war orders have greatly depleted these 
and it is believed that by early spring Jumber will be scarce. 
Prices are increasing proportionately to the demand. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 1.—The demand has increased in 
the last sixty days until dress stock, from sheathing up, 
has inereased from $3 to $4 a thousand. Culled stuff 
has increased from $1 to $2 a thousand. All Georgia mills 
that have any lumber to cut are running full time. They 
will close a week before Christmas for the holidays and will 
reopen a week following New Year. This resumption of work 
will be prompt on the part of practically all mills. 

The local demand is good. Building permits for this month 
are over $25,000 ahead of permits for November, 1914. The 
permits for this year through October, however, are only 
$4,048,503, which is $149,000 less than the permits for the 
similar period last year, but the building inspector believes 
the permits for the whole year will almost equal last year’s 
record of $4,564,358.. 





IN NORTHEASTERIN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., Nov. 29.—Only one cloud—a ear 
shortage—obscures the present bright business horizon. 
Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, forecast this situation in a bulletin to his mem- 
bership two months ago and this opinion is now publicly 
sanctioned by W. E. Beecham, secretary of the Central West- 
ern Association of Car Service Officers. While the shortage 
of cars is more patent in the North, the first real cold snap 
which will stimulate a coal movement to the yards that do 
not ordinarily carry stocks on hand will precipitate a car 
shortage in the South. A shortage at this time, when busi- 
ness is booming and there is no apparent letup in sight, 
would be a severe blow to the lumber industry, which is now 
enjoying an era of real prosperity for the first time in years. 

The situation in the Southeast is very satisfactory in 
every respect. Plenty of good orders come in and the manu- 
facturers are happy in their ability once more to select their 
orders and are cutting to fit every log that comes into the 
mills. Everywhere the manufacturers could close additional 
orders—enough to carry them far into the spring and at 
advantageous prices if they were so disposed. The situation 
is a matter of ability to deliver amounts that are being asked 
for. In this connection it is noticeable that many orders 
taken are for yard stocks, which were closed at prices consid- 
erably higher than they have been for a long time. Car 
material is still in urgent demand. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dee. 1—Hardwood lumber con- 
tinues to bring good prices on the local market and the 
shipments of this material to other points is constantly 
increasing. Nos. 1 and 2 common poplar, and Nos. 1 and 2 
common oak are in the greatest demand, with common anit 
better chestnut following closely. All the lumber dealers de- 
clare that they have a market for all of. this kind of lumber 
that they can get, and all mills in this section are working full 
time with some running overtime to keep up with the demand. 
Timber land that was on the market six months ago has been 
withdrawn, and the prices on that still for sale have jumped 
substantially. Western North Carolina lumber dealers declare 
that when the spring trade opens up there will be a demand 
for lumber such as has not been seen in this section in many 
years. In the meantime they are shipping all the lumber they 
ean get and the prices are good, in many instances equal to 
top prices ever received for this product. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Ba.timork, Mp., Dec. 1.—Mr. Ziegler, for many years 
connected with William D. Gill & Son, wholesale and 
retail dealers in Georgia pine, and afterward with their 
suecessor, William D. Gill & Son (Ine.), has been stricken 
with paralysis and his condition is regarded as very grave. 
Mr. Ziegler had been in ill health for some time. His illness 
came at an especially inopportune time because of the en- 
forced absence of Edward P. Gill, who is in Atlantic City. 
John A. Calhoun, the new vice president, is thus left to 
= a host in himself and wrestle with most of the ‘de- 
ails. a : 

H. L. Bonham, hardwood manufacturer of Chilhowie, V2.. 
was in Baltimore last week in the course of an eastern trip. 
Mr. Bonham said he was greatly encouraged by recent devel- 
opments in the trade. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., who is treasurer 
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of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, has been re- 
appointed as national councillor to represent his association 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. He will attend 
the annual meeting of the chamber, which will soon be held, 
as delegate of the association, 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFOLK, VA., Nov. 29.—Conditions in the market 
so far as prices are concerned are changing with light- 
ning like rapidity. The tendency is strongly upward 
and the end is not yet in sight not only in rough lumber but 
in dressed stock as well. Buyers insist on prompt delivery 
and do not hesitate much over prices. Inquiries come in in 
large volume and call for practically every item on the list. 

Operators are not disposed to sell over thirty days ahead. 
For this reason the amount of business transacted last week 
was lighter than in the weeks previous, but still could be 
considered heavy. On the stock sizes of box most mills 
operating are practically sold out and will not take on any 


more new business in the face of an advancing market. De- 
mand for the better grades, especially 4/4 edge, and for 
dressed flooring, ceiling, partition etc., is growing all the 
while and prices are rapidly advancing. There is still a wide 
difference noticeable between quotations because of the un- 
expectedness of the change in the demand, but this will 
gradually grow smaller. All items of roofers are in_ brisk 
demand and prices have been advanced $1 a thousand during 
the week by many of the mills. Concession sheets issued by 
the various mills are being changed rapidly, due to market 
conditions. 

The only cloud on the horizon in this section is the car 
situation, and while not much delay has been experienced 
the situation in the North and East is discouraging and de- 
layed delivery of goods at consuming points is causing some 
concern. The country demand in the States from which 
North Carolina pine is shipped is growing in size and a good 
volume of orders at attractive prices is being received by the 
mills. This denotes prosperity at home if nowhere else. 
From the volume of inquiries coming in the amount of busi- 
ness done during December is expected to be large. 








EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Freight Congestion at Port Terminals Cause of Much 
Annoyance and Trouble to Lumbermen—Lumber 
Demand Continues Satisfactory. 


New York, Dec. 1.—The demand for lumber cen- 
tinues very satisfactory and wholesalers have little diffi- 
culty in disposing of their stocks. Prices are even 
stronger than last week, particularly shortleaf pine, and im- 
provement under way is showing signs of oie eo | prominent 
trom the fact that white pine and hardwood prices exhibit 
considerable more firmness than two weeks ago. At first it 
was thought that the betterment was small, due to the heavy 
demand for common southern yellow pine lumber, but the 
buying in that line has stimulated yards and consumers to 
lay in supplies in nearly every line. : 

Reports from the manufacturing trade are good and sizable 
orders from department stores for furniture to be delivered 
during the winter are noted. E 

One great source of annoyance is the difficulty of getting 
lumber shipments to seaboard and a conference was held 
yesterday of the presidents and vice presidents of railroads 
having freight terminals at this port for the purpose of con- 
sidering what might be done by united action to relieve the 
freight congestion in eastern ports and prevent the situation 
growing more serious. At the beginning of the conference it 
was learned that this port is threatened with a more serious 
congestion than now exists, and that a general embargo 
might be declared by all of the railroads affected upon cer- 
tain commodities of export trade. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad states that there are at pres- 
ent stored at least 125 cars of lumber for export and which 
cannot be moved this way until previous shipments are dis- 
posed of. This badly ties up export shipments and every car 
of lumber headed this way is mixed up in the general con- 
gestion. Now that there is an opportunity of selling lumber 
at good prices the freight congestion is a source of consider- 
able annoyance. 

W. H. Hopkins and H. B. Nields, of the New River Lumber 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spent a few days in town during 
the week. Both report a very satisfactory hardwood demand 
and a fair range of prices. 

William Breens & Son, the well-known Brooklyn hardwood 
house, has moved to its new location at Greenpoint Avenue, 
where it is conveniently located for its trade requirements. 

suilding prospects look exceedingly good. Manhattan went 
a little behind last week, but the figures all along have been 
encouraging. The lower New York district is always looked 
upon as a thermometer of general conditions and the figures 
the last few months have been encouraging enough to war- 
rant considerable more activity in the other boroughs. For 
instance, 171 permits were filed in Brooklyn last week cost- 
ing $1,049,550 as compared with thirty-nine permits costing 
$81,100 for the corresponding week of In Queens 
there is a gain of eleven permits and a gain in money value 
of $64,000; in the Bronx, which up to a few weeks ago lagged 
considerably behind former years, thirty-nine permits were 
filed costing $927,300 as compared with nine permits and 
$169,000 for the corresponding week of last year. Con- 
tractors say that the building slump due to the war has passed 
and that confidence is returning. 

The George D. Emery Company has sent out an announce- 
inent to the trade that on and after December 6 its offices will 
$5 a at Twenty-fifth Street and Eleventh Avenue, in New 

ork City. 





THE TONAWANDAS. > 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Dee. 1.—The Erie Canal 
closed for the season last night and showed the shipment 
from the Tonawandas over the State waterway of 
46,925,000 feet of lumber for 1915 as compared with 52,425,- 
900. feet last year. The greater part of the stock shipped 
during the last season went to Rochester, Syracuse and 
Albany, few cargoes finding their way to New York. The 
last stock to leave the Tonawandas went to Rochester, 
y es and consisted of five boatloads, shipped by A. Weston 
& Son, Smith, Fassett & Co. and James Gillespie, being con- 
signed to W. B. Morse & Sons, the Rochester Box & Lumber 
Company and to Phelps & Fletcher. 

At 4 meeting of the directors of the Strong Lumber Com- 

pany, of Orilla, Ont., last week James P. Mackenzie, of North 
onzwanda, was elected president to fill the vacancy caused 

death of Robert Boothe, of Pembroke, Ont. Mr. 


\ckenzie bas been a director of the company during the 
last seven years, 











~~ 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


oop 

Br *PaLo, N. Y., Dee. 1—The end of the lake season 
: entire here and any lumber shipped from now on will 
= ukely to run into severe storms. Great delay has been 
ee during the last two or three weeks from bad 
a er, but the season has been particularly free from any 
ee losses | to _lumber-laden vessels. “ Three cargoes 
wee. pptal of 2,745,000 feet_ of lumber arrived here last 
cir 2 Wotan brought in 700,000 feet of hardwoods for 
Tonk sac a rate. Che Winnipeg had 1,050,000 feet of bhem- 

a vik - M. MeNeil & Bro. The Cherokee had 995.000 feet 
& c.f, Pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co. and C. M. Betts 

(i, The receipts of shingles were 13,110,000: 


te A. J. Chestnut Lumt Cc 
fo a 4umber Company is shipping lumber 
i the Adirondack section to New York and reports an im- 


RP oe in the demand for hardwoods. Vice President 

from} volt 1s spending a few days in the city, coming here 
r Man Special territory in New York. 

with thine permits for the last week numbered sixty-five, 

was $129 — wooden dwellings. The total cost of permits 


William P. Betts, of C. M. B 
R Weaktered 8, . M. Betts & Co., has returned from 
deinine s business and pleasure trip to New York and Phila- 
ms toagont e found a better feeling prevailing generally as to 
Thi Lam and other building woods. 
lumbermen one, pal Bd — for some years tnt Buffalo 
The adv ot adequate profit in the business. 
e advance all along the line appears to be genuine and has 


not been forced by anyone interested in selling lumber. Lum- 
ber producers and shippers are now reporting considerable 
inquiry for various woods to be delivered at some time next 
year, which is always the most hopeful sign in any trade, as 
it means that buyers are confident of an active future and 
are trying to buy stock at prices which are not so high as 
they are expected to be when they are to use their purchases. 

Stocks in this vicinity are not large, as the yard owner 
has not felt like carrying any more than he needed for an 
assortment. Probably the most active lumber in this vicinity 
is hemlock, which is partly because the competition from 
southern yellow pine has dropped off and partly because ot 
belief in active building operations next year. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30.—The lumber trade is 
sharing in the wave of prosperity that is almost reaching 
boom proportions, and the entire market is bullish. The 
lumbermen who are suffering most are those who did not 
secure their source of supply and are now passing the business 
on to their wiser competitors. These are to be found both 
among the wholesalers and retailers. But the lumbermen are 
not alone in this, as many other branches of business failed 
to find the ring of prosperity in the reports in the fall and 
are now unable to take care of the business that is coming their 
way. This is especially true of the shipping interests. The 
terminals and warehouses are filled to capacity with goods 
awaiting shipment and the railroad sidings for many leagues 
inland are filled with loaded cars awaiting a chance and a 
place to unload. So bad has this condition become that some 
of the railroads refuse further consignments of goods for 
export unless delivery at destination is assured. Already 
there is at many points a scarcity of cars, and this tying up 
of loaded cars makes it still harder for the lumbermen quickly 
to get cars they all seem to be needing at once for the rush 


* orders. 


The railroads and big industrial concerns buy freely and the 
lumber business is very good through the coal and iron regions, 
where business is excellent in those lines. The iron and steel 
industries here are so booked up that many are refusing 
further orders with definite delivery date. Building keeps up 
at an unequalled rate. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand and advanced prices 
are realized or expected on everything. Oak, ash, basswood, 
chestnut and maple are particularly in demand. Walnut is 
very scarce and circassian is bringing the highest prices it 
ever did. African mahogany is scarce and high and Mexican 
is more active and stiffer than it has been. White pine is 
stronger as the other softwoods advance, and the lower grades 
are getting scarce. Cypress gains in activity and hardens in 
price. Spruce and hemlock are both going up and spruce 
lists are getting smaller and more broken. Southern yellow 
pine is still strong, but it is reported that some of the mills 
that had been refusing them have caught up with the rush 
a little, and are again open for orders. Prices are still strong 
and demand has not decreased, either in timbers or in the 
smaller sizes. North Carolina pine is strong and active in 
sizes, box, roofers and flooring, and many wholesalers are 
overbooked to a point where they will make no promises as to 
delivery. Cypress and cedar shingles are both selling well. 
Lath of all kinds and sizes are in good demand, and prices 
are firm. 

Work was begun last week on the new McKean Street pier, 
which is one of the ten that the city is building at a cost of 
about $25,000,000. This pier will be 250 by 900 feet, and 
when completed will be one of the biggest and best on the 
Atlantic coast. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 1—Demand for lumber seems 
to be getting under way with greater force and volume 
behind it than at any other time this year. There is an 
especially active demand from industrial centers and railroads 
are generous buyers. The southern yellow pine situation con- 
tinues to hold the center of the stage. Coal mining is less 
active, but there is nevertheless a strong call for mine mate- 
rial from all over the Pittsburgh district, while the Connells- 
ville region, working as fully as the labor supply will permit, 
is also taking a large volume of lumber right along. 

Cold weather has arrived and it has given the final bell 
for the curtain on building work for the winter except where 
it is absolutely necessary. There is considerable large work 
under way and more due io the spring. 

J. C. Donges; of the Donges Lumber Company, is out of the 
city this week on a business trip. This company reports a 
brisk mill trade. The American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company reports a very satisfactory demand for all kinds of 
lumber and prices steady and well sustained, with the outlook 
for a good run of trade for some time. 

Building operations in the Pittsburgh district during the 
last month have been shifting to repair work, of which there 
promises to be a considerable amount. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 30.—There is a vastly better tone 
to the market and every week shows an improved situa- 
tion. Southern yellow pine is markedly stronger than 
it has been and is still on the ascending wave. Offerings are 
by no means as free as formerly and transits are picked up 
rapidly at increasing prices. Hemlock is following yellow 
pine and shows strength. In fact practically everything in the 
lumber line is better and gives every promise of further 
strength and general betterment. 

The southern demand has exceeded the visible supply in 
stocks and practically everything in shipping condition in 
desirable lengths has been sold. General business conditions 
have never been better than now and the building permits last 
week amounted to $131,902 as against $101,450 a year ago. 
Building permits since January have increased $1,365,101 
over a year ago and each week is swelling these figures. 

iti 





THE VALUE of the exports to the United States during 
1913, as certified at Sydney, Australia, included $59,582 
worth of lumber and in 1914 only $28,899 worth. 

















Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 





D - 
of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va.- Wilmington, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S.C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Teleph 982G y. 








PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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1865 _— 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N. C. PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,*°vc"* 








LOUISIANA 





Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


SS Baxpr-WakEFIEl 
RE Ae ECYPRESS ge 

















Long Leaf ry 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA, “Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., ionebva. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Car Shortage Is Imminent; Yards Buy in Anticipation 
—Railroads Actively Buying Lumber—Western Tap 
Line Asks for Rate Division. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 27.—With the increased busi- 
ness of the carriers and the tying up of rolling stock at 
Coast terminals because of lack of vessels and ware- 
house space a car shortage appears to be imminent. West 
Coast mills already experience difficulty in getting cars, par- 
ticularly in the district north of Seattle and on branch lines. 
This is in spite of the fact that the present is not a heavy 
shipping period. It is well known that railroads have not 
kept up their equipment during the last few years for various 
reasons. The railroads are buying now, but indications 
are that they will be unable to take care of next spring’s busi- 
ness with anything like their usual dispatch. The increased 
business of the country is strongly reflected in the business 
of the railroads. Unfortunately lumber, because of its im- 
perishable nature and bulky character, is one of the last 
commodities to receive service when cars are scarce. 

Knowledge of this feature may have something to do with 
stimulus in buying by the yards at this time of year. With a 
continued stiffening of prices manufacturers display a better 
feeling than at any other time.for the last two years, Al- 
though prices for Pacific coast lumber are still very low, com- 
pared with normal times, they are so much better than they 
have been and there are so many indications of still further 
increases as the buying season advances that manufacturers 
are slow to take on business and they quote for immedi- 
ate acceptance only. The only sign of gloom on the horizon 
is the lack of tonnage for export shipment. 

The case of the Washington Western Railroad Company will 
be gone over again at a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Federal Building, Seattle, Monday, 
November 29. The Washington Western road is a common 
carrier owned by the same interests as the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Company. This road runs from the Northern Pacific at 
Machias, Wash., to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Great Northern at Woodruff, Wash., the Three Lakes com- 
pany’s plant being located about midway between these sta- 
tions. The case has been before the commission for about 
two years and is similar to many of the tap line cases in the 
South. The Western Washington railroad is suing for a 
division of rates with the transcontinental lines. 

J. M. Harnett, manager of the Three Lakes Lumber Com- 
pany, Three Lakes, Wash., is the proud father of a boy ten 
days old. This makes the third son to arrive in the Harnett 


~ home. 


James Tyson, of San Francisco, president of the Charles 
Nelson Company, accompanied by Harry W. Jackson, of 
Dureka, Cal., manager of the Northern Redwood Company, 
which is controlled by the Nelson company, was in Seattle 
and other Puget Sound points this week visiting the Crown 
Lumber Company’s plant at Mukilteo, Wash., which is owned 
by the same interests, and conferring with Michael Earles, 
president of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, of 
Port Angeles, Wash., in which they are also interested. 

M. H. Grover, manager of the Fruit Growers’ nog wag A Com- 
pany’s lumber department at Hilt, Cal., spent a day in Seattle 
this week on business, and while here renewed acquaintance 
with old friends of the days when he was located in Seattle. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 27.—There has been marked 
improvement in the fir lumber demand the last few 
weeks. The offshore cargo trade is no better and there 
is no business in timbers, but otherwise the rail demand is 
active. It is an adyancing market with optimism prevailing 
and prices firm and of an upward trend. Orders are offering 
fairly free and there is no disposition to book over thirty 
days ahead on present values. ‘There are some mills that 
were caught pretty well booked up on low fir prices and 
$1.25 shingles, and they are not benefitting by the present 
price level, which is from 50 cents to $3 better on fir thun 
orders were booked at. Inquiries indicate anxiety to get in 
under cover before prices go higher. There is room yet for 
considerable price improvement. While there is a large idle 
capacity it has been idle for months, running even into two 
years, and owners are determined and have proved the de- 
termination not to go to sawing again until prices are up to 
a normal, profitable basis. The resumption of this idle ca- 
pacity will thus be gradual and hardly likely to upset the 
market. Fir logs will average $6.50. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, 
continues to run its mill at National er and finds orders 
plentiful. The company’s Lake Tapps mill has been idle. 
E. W. Demarest, president of the company, is personally look- 
ing after the sales end of the business, and says he is well 
satisfied with the volume of orders coming in, and as an in- 
stance of market conditions cites one large order offered last 
week that he doubted ability to handle and so put the price 
up $1 in answering; only to get the surprise of his life a day 
or two later, when back came a telegram accepting his price. 

Rumors are being heard of negotiations pending for the 
Nelson-Johanson mill property, situated across the bay and 
which has been idle the last couple of years. The plant is 
now a part of the late W. D. C. Spike estate and formerly 
cut about 125,000 feet a day. ‘The parties negotiating for 
the plant are said to plan a spur track from the Milwaukee 
railroad to the rear of the mill, which formerly had only 
water shipping facilities, and to plan starting it in the spring 
with a cut of about 75,000 feet a day. There is no official 
eee in connection with any negotiations for the mill, 
1owever. 

William L. McCormick, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, is in California on a brief trip to the San Francisco 
exposition. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 27.—Mill workers of north- 
western Washington paused for from a half to an entire 
day this week to celebrate Thanksgiving, but the loggers 
merely took a longer hour at noon, preferring to reserve 
their holidays until Christmas, when they will rest for a week 
or ten days. 

Local manufacturers this week received the second schedule 
which shows an increase of $1 on dimension and of $2 on drop 
siding, flooring and most of the uppers. About the same time 
they received notice of an advance of 5 cents on the upper 
grades of logs, effective December 1. Douglas fir is now 
quoted by the mills at $2.50 more than it was a few weeks ago. 
The increase is due chiefly to the stronger yellow pine market, 
which, having been oversold, made an opening that fir manu- 
facturers were not slow to take advantage of. While manu- 
facturers believe they are warranted by conditions in demand- 
ing the new rating none of them here has received any orders 
under that scale. They are firm in their determination to 
maintain the new advance, however. One producer in Bell- 
ingham questions whether the railroads will be able to furnish 
enough cars if the mills get the business they hope for, but 
inquiry among railroad agents seems to prove that his doubts 
are groundless. 

Bellingham mills are losing an opportunity to make good 
profits on orders from the British Government for spruce to 
be used in the building of aeroplanes because they are short 


of this wood, which is comparatively scarce in forest 
this city now being logged. 

The blockade in the Panama Canal is working an injury to 
local box producers. With the opening of that wat rway 
there developed good prospects for a profitable box trade 
with eastern packers, but prohibitive railroad freight ‘ates 
practically shut off this outlet while the canal is blocked, 
says Archie Morrison, a Bellingham manufacturer. 


near 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Prices and Inquiries Increase—To Improve Box Seiling 
Methods—Big Ship Decking Orders for Warring 
Nations. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—F. A. Sullivan, of Sullivan 
& Forbes, wholesale lumber dealers with offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building, said today in sumining 
up general conditions that things are looking good. He said: 
“The mills all have lots of business. Prices of fir are up $1 
to $1.50 on dimensions and $1 to $3 on clears. Shop lumber 
and factory stocks are scarce and in good demand. Prices 
have advanced and are still advancing with inquiries heavy 
from all sources. Our white pine business is becoming heavy 
and spruce is very active in all grades, siding as well as fac. 
tory stocks being in big demand.” 


There is talk in this district of the establishment of selling 
agencies representing the box manufacturers in the various 
districts, especially where the manufacturers have to deal with 
the fruit growers’ associations, such as Spokane, Wenatchee 
and in eastern Oregon. ‘The proposition has been broached 
before and it is regarded probable that it will meet with 
stronger support this time since the manufacturers have a 
hard road to traverse in going up against the well organized 
fruit growers’ associations. Selling agencies, it is contended, 
would prevent cross shipments, protect credits, result in 
reasonable prices and better terms. The buyer would have to 
present better paper than is now necessary with every manu: 
facturer in the field trying to underbid and undersell his 
competitor. 


Arno Mereen, general superintendent of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Marshfield, Ore., has 
returned from a trip to Oakland, Cal., and, according to re. 
ports received here from Marshfield today, found the demani 
for lumber there much improved and prices higher. The in- 
proved condition, he reports, is due to the good crops in Cali- 
fornia and the fact that the yards carry small stocks. 


The new modern mill of the East Oregon Lumber Company 
at Enterprise, Wallowa County, will in a few days begin to 
turn out yellow pine lumber. The company began logging 
operations in the timber back of the city some time ago and 
has temporarily rented fifteen cars from the Oregon-Washing. 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company on which logs are now 
being brought to the mill pond. Officers of the company are 
very eager to begin turning out lumber because of the great 
advance in the price of southern yellow pine in the East. 1. 
W. Sanborn, manager of the sales department, with head: 
quarters in Kansas City, is at the scene of the future opera- 
tions with cheering reports of the state of the southern yellow 
pine market. In the last sixty days the price of that product 
has advanced $5 to $6 a thousand. Wallowa County pine 
fluctuates more with the southern product than with any of 
the lumber of the Coast timber belt. Also, the East Oregon 
company, with its organization in the central States, expects 
to market the bulk of its output there. So the advance of the 
southern pine carries with it an increase in the price of the | 
Wallowa County product, and the company is eager to get 
into the market on these good prices. 


During the last few days Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber 
dealers with offices.in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
placed orders with mills here and on the Columbia River for 
1,250,000 feet of ship decking to be delivered at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, within a year. t_ the same time the Crossett: 
Western Lumber Company at Wauna on the lower Columbia 
is cutting on an order for ship decking at Hamburg, Germany. 
The placing of this order is taken as a strong indication of 
the belief in Germany that the war will be at end before ions, 
for it is hardly regarded as possible that the material could be 
delivered with the contest still on. In view of the fact thata 
great amount of shipbuilding is under way and contemplated 
in Europe it is believed here that there will be a very activ’ — 
demand for fir ship decking after the war. 

Mitsui & Co., the large importing and exporting firm with 
branch offices here, have chartered the Japanese steamel 
Holekai Maru to transport a cargo of 3,600,000 feet of ft ] 
lumber from this port to Shanghai, China. This will be the 
first large steamer made available for offshore business at this 
port for some time. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 27.—Everett manufacturers are 
taking a more cheerful view of the lumber and shingle 
trade situation, especially the former, than they have for 
a long period. Advices from all surrounding buying districts 
are encouraging. A feature that is rather disappointing t? 
both lumber and shingle manufacturers is that the price © 
logs advances with that of the finished product. In the cast 
of shingles the price of-cedar logs has far outstripped the 
slight increase in the price of the shingles. There is talk of 
a log shortage and the heavy snowfall in the mountain set: 
tions has lately curtailed operations to a large extent. | 
mills get a big volume of business it is claimed that a 0 
shortage is very likely to occur. 

Exports from Everett in October had a value of $28,581 
and consisted almost entirely of lumber. Imports totale 
$19,218 and on imports and exports Everett had fourth place 
for Sound ports, Seattle, Tacoma and Port Townsend pr 
ceding in the order named. : 

Tuller & Wilcox have submitted a proposition to Stanwoo! 
citizens to construct a box factory on condition that res 
dents there take $10,000 or $30,000 in stock. A portion we 
the stock has already been subscribed and it is probable t 
factory will be built. 

The schooner Honoipu cleared recently from the -— 
ogame Company’s mill for Callao with 700,000 fect of lu 

er. 


HYMENEAL. 


McLEOD-GREER.—The marriage of Miss Mabel one 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Greer, of Hatticr ad 
Miss., to Robert Bruce McLeod, president of the Mc ity 
Lumber Co., at Hattiesburg, was celebrated in that ite 
November 30. Mr. McLeod is well known in lumber Hat: 
cles in Chicago and also is president of the Bank of 
tiesburg. ? 


SHIPPEN-CRUTCHER.—Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Wath! 
Crutcher, of Henderson, Ky., have sent out ont 
ments of the marriage of their daughter Mary to 0.” Mr. 
Henry Shippen, which was solemnized November 3 ippe? 
Shippen is president and general manager of the § 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Ellijay, Ga., and they W - 
home at Kennett Knob, Ellijay, after December 16. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 27.—‘‘ All reports coming in 
rom men who visit this territory from other sections, 
neluding eastern wholesalers, indicate that we soon will 
save a better lumber business,” said A. W. Cooper, secretary 

the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the close 
oft business this week. “Advices from many mills say they 
are running at full capacity and that inquiries are brisk with 
stiff prices and the chance of slight advances.” 

‘The last two weeks have shown a great improvement in 
our business,” said C. A. Weiss, of the Weiss Lumber Com- 
nany, which does a wholesale brokerage business. ‘Our com- 

iny gets more business than it has had for some time and 
nrices are holding up well. The outlook for the coming year 
is very favorable.” 

t, EB. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, who is interested in a 
jarge number of lumber enterprises and standing timber in 
the Inland Empire, is spending a few days in Spokane look- 
ing over his interests in this territory. He returned this 
week from an inspection of the plant of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company at Palouse and in a few days will go to Sandpoint 
with IT. J. Humbird to inspect the big plant of the Humbird 
Lumber Company on his way east. 

t’. A, Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber Com- 
pany, and R. M. Hart, manager of the same company, re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ business trip in the 
East, where they stopped at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, New York and other centers. ‘Conditions generally 
are the best I have seen in a long while,” stated Mr. Lewis to- 
day. “The volume of business we are doing now compared 
favorably with any in our company’s history for this season 
of the year and the prospects are bright for next year. 
found conditions good in the East and we are already feeling 
ihe change in this territory.”’” The Blackwell mill is still 
cutting and will continue to run until closed by cold weather. 
While there is some snow at the lake there has been no cold 
weather to bother. 

The Phoenix Lumber Company and the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company furnished most of the 70,000 feet of lumber used 
in the construction of the temporary enclosure for Spokane’s 
eighth national apple show, just completed. The great apple 
display was held under the viaduct of the Union Station on 
the property of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company and the side walls for 10 feet in height circling 
the show were of lumber. ‘ Canvas was used for the exposed 
roof and high side walls.. Lumber was used for the apple 
racks and exhibition frames and the great stage in the main 
auditorium. The show was very successful, over 43,000 peo- 
ple ay through the turnstiles in paid admissions during 
the six days. 

At a cost of approximately $15,000 the White Pine Sash 
& Door Company has completed a new building which will be 
used as an addition to the window frame department. H. G. 
Klopp, president and general manager of the company, says 
ihat the addition will inerease the capacity of the plant about 
25 percent. 

The plant of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, at Win- 
chester, Ida., which has been running steadily since December, 
i914, shut down November 18. BE. H. Van Ostrand, president 
of the company, says that it expects to begin sawing again 
about February 1. He reports the business outlook more en- 
couraging than it has been for some time, with prices and 
volume both being better, and looks for a marked improvement 
during the coming year. 











FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 27.—There has been no mate- 
rial improvement in market conditions during the last 
ten days. The demand is weak and there has been prac- 
tically no improvement in prices. The mills have but very 
little business booked and the majority of them are operating 
their shipping departments with reduced forces. As soon as 
cr in castern Montana are marketed it is believed that there 
will be a revival in the lumber demand, and that prices will be 
somewhat better. Yards in eastern Montana have allowed 
their stocks to become depleted, and, in all probability, will 
not stock up to any great extent, until after the taking of an- 
nual inventories. Logging operations throughout the district 
are ll advanced and in some localities there is sufficient 

ow for the sleigh haul, although there has not been enough 
treezing weather to maintain roads. 

Rk. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
pany, Somers, Mont., transacted business in Kalispell this 

Ile states that the company’s sawmill at Somers is 

Sti ing on a day and night shift and will continue as 
long as weather conditions will permit, as it has sufficient logs 
on hand to keep in operation until the 1916 supply of logs are 
received. The company’s logging operations in the Swan Lake 
ure progressing nicely, and the majority of the logs for next 
season's run will come from that district, although it has 
‘ ont racted for approximately 20,000,000 feet of logs along the 
iniddle fork of the Flathead River. Mr. Ballord says that the 
ng on eg bhi <4 in —— and will continue 

e entire stock a 1at point is shipped ou isting 
about 4,000,000 feet. . ee ee 
_, Ms BE. Boorman, chief fire warden of the Northern Montana 
aOrs stry Association with headquarters at Kalispell, has just 
completed a report showing the cost of handling forest fires 
within the codperative fire districts for the year 1915, which 
“coraces practically 1,000,000 acres in northwestern Montana. 

‘m the report it is shown that twenty-one fires were handled 
ring the fire season of 1915, as compared with 108 fires in 

i4, ou he actual cost of handling these fires aggregates 

‘470.27, as compared with $13.555.75 for the previous year. 
thie total area burned over for 1915 was 1,202 acres, as com- 
tred with 3,093 acres for 1914, and the total damage for the 
t1915 was $309, whereas in 1914 the damage amounted 

iv S002. The association and the Federal Government are 

‘vking under a codperative agreement under which each pays 

‘half of the total expense of fighting fires. 
Pact Driscoll, of the Kalispell Lumber Company, of this city, 
; irned this week from a business trip to Essex, Mont., where 
60.000 we Tecently completed a new sawmill with capacity 

ai 0 feet a day. The company has acquired sufficient tim- 

a this point to keep the mill in operation for several years, 

oe pen 4 — - the new plant in the spring, 

+ Plans a modern ing Q 
cine time during s16 planing mill at the same. point 

_. 4A. McCann, who has been general manager of the Libb 
z _ Company, at Libby, left this week “for Bend, cen, 

terse ne will act as general manager of a plant recently 

CCA by the same concern. It is understood that Mr. 

- n bes divide his time in looking after the affairs of the 

= and Libby Plants. James Hennessy succeeds Mr. Mc- 

at Libby as general manager, and has taken charge. 
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7 NOTES FROM THE IDAHO DISTRICT. 

SONNERS Ferry, Ipa., Nov. 27.—The sawmill of the 
. ners Ferry Lumber Company will be closed down 

esday, November 23, for the winter. Manager MeCoy 


‘d that the company has had a ver 
now thes d y successful run and that 
Ww has in its yards about 50,000,000 feet of sawed lumber. 


* the last few weeks the com 

ha pany worked Sundays in order 
oo athen coe ieee leting the season’s sawing before the colder 
_ The announe 
$90 Manufa 
*esume operati 


ement was made this week that _the Crescent 
cturing Company, of Spokane, Wash., would 
ons next spring at its sawmill at Bonners Ferry, 


Ida. The sawmill and box factory were closed down here about 
five years ago. It is understood that the plant here will be 
used only for the sawing of box lumber and the material will 
be made into boxes at the Spokane factory. 

The C, H. Waterman Lumber Company, of Priest River, Ida., 
which has been closed down for the last two weeks for repairs, 
expects to resume operations this week. The concern has 
about 40,000 feet to saw before completing the season’s cut. 

Fourteen million feet of white pine timber has been scaled 
and sold along the North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River in 
the National Forest Reserve this season and sold at from $3 to 
$5 a thousand. About $25,000 has been received from the sale 
of lumber since July 1. 


oo 


FROM IDAHO’S CAPITAL. 


Boise, Ipa., Nov. 27.—The sawmill plant of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Company, at Barber in the suburbs of 
Boise, continues to run night and day and Vice President 
C. A. Barton says he hopes to be able to continue mill opera- 
tions until the holidays and logging operations until after 
the first of the year or until deep snow makes it necessary to 
discontinue legging. 

A new dry kiln is under construction which will be com- 
pleted about February 1. No other improvements are being 
made about the plant except the building of homes at Barber 
to take care of the employees of the company. Already a 
splendid little industrial community has been built up, the 
company having constructed a number of fine homes during 
= last summer in addition to a large hotel and boarding 

ouse, 

During the last few months the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Company has been acquiring a number of retail yards in 
southern Idaho and intends to continue the development of a 
line yard system in this section. At present the company 
has acquired about twenty-nine good yards which it has 
already taken over or will take over before the first of the 
year. In addition to its heavy manufacturing operations, 
which will no doubt be increased during the next year or two 
by an additional mill in the Payette Basin to manufacture 
the timber tributary to that section, the Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Company will be, from now on, an important factor in 
the line yard business of southern Idaho. 
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Long Leaf 








Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fFrorp,: 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Domestic Cargo Shipments Larger Than Normal— 
Warned Against Overproduction Until Real Profits 
Are Assured—Ships Scarce. : 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 27.—There has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the lumber market, with many 
orders and good inquiry. The volume of lumber handled 
is now above normal, so far as domestic cargo shipments are 
concerned. The feeling in the local market is very optimistic 
and dealers hold firm tor the advanced prices on fir. The con- 
ditions in the eastern and southern markets continue to be 
very encouraging to Pacitic coast manufacturers of lumber 
and seem to warrant further advances in prices here. How- 
ever, a note of warning comes from some of the northern 
trade authorities to the effect that the millmen should guard 
against overproduction and that it would be unwise for any 
ot the mills to put on night shifts just because there is a rusn 
of orders and prices have advanced $2 or $3. One authority 
says that a further advance of $3 a thousand will be necessary 
before the mill owners can say they are really making profits, 
when their investments in timber lands and manultacturing 
plants are taken into consideration. 

The domestic cargo markct has taken another jump upward 
and the base price of fir lumber, delivered at San Francisco, is, 
approximately, $11.25, and at southern California ports, 
$11.75. The volume of orders is heavy and several firms have 
accumulations of orders amounting to several million feet 
more than they can provide transportation for. While some 
of the improvement comes from buying by local and interior 
yards, there is much inquiry for large orders of lumber for big 
construction jobs in connection with the building of factories, 
wharves and engineering works, as well as mining enterprises 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Manufacturing plants around 
San Francisco Bay are in the market for lumber for new 
buildings and extensions. There is also an upward tendency 
in export business despite the marked scarcity of ships, whicn 
prevents a great increase in actual shipments. Export fir is 
quoted at $8.50 to $9 at the mill for cargoes to be loaded dur- 
ing the next three months. As high as $10 is asked in some 
instances for shipments beyond that period. 

There is continued inquiry for redwood lumber from foreign 
countries, although the transportation difficulties continue to 
limit the exports of clears and ties. In the domestic market 
redwood has been strengthened in sympathy with the upward 
movement in fir. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was seventeen, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$103,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction. The permits for new buildings amounted to about 
four times the number of contracts filed and the total valua- 
tion of filed contracts is supplemented by many contracts made 
on the percentage plan and also by a considerable volume of 
construction work done by speculative builders personally. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with a few char- 
ters being made. There is a very small supply of disengaged 
tonnage available for lumber cargoes and offshore freights are 
holding at the advanced rates. Freight quotations continue to 
be held at very high figures. Coasting lumber freights con- 
tinue to be firm and steam schooners are very busy with fall 
shipments of lumber and grain from the North. Quotations 
are: $4 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $4.50 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the week 
ended Saturday, November 27, amounted to a total of only 
11,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. Stormy 
weather along the coast has delayed steamers due here with 
large quantities of lumber. 

The phenomenal shortage of deep sea tonnage, due to war 
conditions, has caused much buying and selling of vessels by 
San Francisco shippers. A. F. Thane & Co., the well known 
local firm of redwood lumber exporters, have purchased the 
schooner Alumna from the Simpson Lumber Company. The 
vessel is now en route from Tacoma to Sydney, with a cargo 
of 954,000 feet of lumber, under charter to the Charles Nelson 
Company. The Alumna, which was built at North Bend, Ore., 
in 1901, has a net register of 644 tons. 

J. H. Baxter, a lumber agent of this city, who has contracts 
for creosoted piles and lumber to be shipped to various ports, 
has just purchased two vessels. The schooner Thomas L. 
Wand was purchased from Wilson & Fyfe, and the steamer 
Saginaw from George B. McCullough, this city. 

According to advices from Marshfield, Ore., Arno Mereen, 
general superintendent of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company’s 
mill, announces that the plant will, on December 1, start 
operating there five days a week instead of four days, as now. 
The increase in the output is due to improved local lumber 
conditions in California. 
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CALIFORNIA table grapes are now being packed in red- 


wood sawdust in lieu of the ground cork that is used on 
grapes shipped from Spain, 





Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
i money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

i Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City / 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling-and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 














Waps RBRESS 





PALATKA, Pita 








MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 


The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala, 
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PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
/ FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


= which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER C0. 


Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 


LIM MMM) 


= Portland, Ore. E. T. Sturgeon) 
1 CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
Linnton, Ore. GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 





CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 














=== he West Coas 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


umuy 


_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— f 4 umber Go. 


TWipst Got smosen 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


FRARASAUKKACERENEUKURAAUAKAUAUKUAES UXEKEA MANU ECEESUUAEUAEIELE 
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q| 331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
cH 973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Charranissss eee 








FIRES" 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 





Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 

1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 4? 
neice 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Harry Christenson, of the General Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago this week, calling on 
his friends. 


R. J. Darnell, of Memphis, Tenn., paid Chicago lumber 
offices one of his periodic visits this week, looking after 
his trade in this territory. 


F. D. Wherritt, of Chicago, representative for the 
Sabine Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is calling 
on the Detroit trade this week. 


J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Company, Big Bay, Mich., is in Chicago this 
wee.: in the interest of his company. 


Claude M. Sears, who represents the Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, of Louisville, Ky., was a visitor in 
this market for a day or two this week. 


N. H. Huey, eastern representative for the Oregon Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters in Chicago, left Tuesday 
evening for Louisville and other southern points. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, South Bend, 
Ind., spent a day or two in Chicago this week on business. 


Lee Shepherd, of Detroit, Mich., a member of the firm 
W. L. Shepherd & Co., wholesalers of Montgomery, Ala., 
is spending the week in Chicago and reports having done 
a fairly satisfactory business. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine 
department for the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company, 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, is in Minneapolis 
this week on business for his concern. 


Frank Eberhardt, of the Eberhardt Lumber Company, 
of Salina, Kan., was in Chicago this week, placing orders 
for lumber. He said he had secured a contract for two 
or three large building jobs and that he had to have the 
lumber right away. 


H. F. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Company, 
Stanley, Wis., who makes his home in Oshkosh, was in 
Chicago for a few hours last Monday. He said that the 
northern situation is rapidly becoming better; that low 
grade hardwoods are heavy movers and prices are firming 
up. Hemlock also is becoming stronger. 


E. W. Kettlety, of the Chicago office of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn., manufac- 
turer of white and norway pine, says that business is 
‘‘fine.’’ The markets are good and retailers are now 
buying for future needs. Prices are not only firmer 
but higher, and he believes that they will hold. Recently 
the lower grades of pine have shown considerable ac- 
tivity. 

J. S. Brantley, sales manager for the C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, is on 
the Pacific Coast visiting the mill connections of this 
company. The Goodyear Lumber Company besides its 
operations in Tomah, Wis., handles the sales for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., and 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, of Port 
Angeles, Wash., in this territory. 


£. W. Baekus, president of the International Falls 
Lumber Company, of International Falls, Minn., was in 
Chicago Tuesday of this week, conferring with Thomas J. 
Tomey, the new general sales manager for the concern. 
Both gentlemen left for the North Tuesday evening, 
where Mr. Tomey will tarry for the next twelve days to 
familiarize himself with conditions at the mill points of 
the concern at International Falls, Spooner and Keewatin. 


George A. Williams, manager of the Minnesota Trans- 
fer branch of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, spent a day or two in Chi- 
eago this week, conferring with E. C. Leaming, who has 
charge of the company’s trade in this territory. Mr. 
Williams was very cheerful regarding business, as he said 
conditions were very good in the Northwest, with pros- 
pects excellent. J. A. Gabel, who has been visiting the 
company’s trade in the East, is now in the South. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received an appre- 
ciated visit from an old friend from Cairo, Ill.,-P. T. 
Langan, the well known yard man of that city, operating 
the P. T. Langan Lumber Company. Mr. Langan was 
a real optimist when it came to talking of the outlook. 
He is of the belief that the lumbermen of the country are 
in for a long spell of good business and he had no com- 
plaints to make regarding the business of the last few 
months. 


Charles E. Foster, of the Foster Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, Valparaiso, Ind., and president of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, was in Chicago this 
week. He stated that plans were being laid to make the 
annual meeting of the association a ‘‘humdinger.’’ He 
said many interesting subjects would be taken up and 
diseussed and the members would listen to some bright 
minds on the different phases of business conditions ob- 
taining today. Mr. Foster reported that trade in his 
section of the State was very good. 


Joseph S. Otis; vice president of the Otis Manufactur- 
ing Company, of New Orleans, La., spent several days in 
Chicago during the last week, calling on the trade. He 
said that the demand for mahogany is increasing won- 
derfully fast and that the concern is running night and 
day in an effort to catch up with orders on its books. 
Mr. Otis looks for another advance on the price of 
mahogany within the next ten days. The Otis Manufac- 








turing Company enjoys an enviable reputation for qua!ity 
and gets top-notch prices for its product. Mr. Otis ieft 
Tuesday evening for Rockford, Ill., and will go from that 
city to visit the principal manufacturing centers in Mich- 
igan. : 


R. 8. Huddleston, of New York City, president of the 
Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Company, of that city snd 
Chicago, spent several days in Chicago this week, con. 
ferring with J. Gorton Marsh. Mr. Huddleston has been 
calling on the trade during the last month and reported 
having had a mighty good trip, having received several 
good sized orders at advanced prices. He also staied 
that he had contracted with some of the larger consumers 
for their next year’s supply at higher values than prevail 
on the present market. He stated that mahogany was 
stiffening and that he looked for a very good year in 
1916. Mrs. Huddleston accompanied him on the trip, 
They left Chicago Thursday evening for their home in 
New York City. 


Frank B. Stone, with offices in the Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, says that the increased prices ob- 
tained for southern yellow pine have not as yet mate. 
rially affected hardwoods, at least for railroad purposes. 
While southern yellow pine is now selling much the same 
as war stocks, neither the volume nor the prices obtained 
for hardwoods show material improvement so far as rail- 
road business is concerned. The demand for fir also is 
improving. Mr. Stone handles cross ties and bridge mate- 
rial. In speaking of his disappointment at the failure 
of oak prices to increase he said it was a very good time 
for lumbermen to be cautious and not materially to in- 
erease their production. ‘‘Runaway horses,’’ he said, 
“‘never won any races.’’ 


Thomas Montgomery, cf Marshall & Montgomery, 
Liverpool, England, was an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN vis- 
itor on Tuesday. This firm deals extensively in African 
mahogany and Mr. Montgomery is over here calling 
on the trade. He said that business conditions in Eng- 
land are very good, considering that English lumbermen 
are doing business on borrowed money. Shipments are 
slow, as the British Government employs such a vast 
fleet of steamers for transporting troops ete. that it 
is hard to get boats for the conveyance of lumber. 
England, he. said, is down to a war basis, luxuries are 
being eschewed and firms working short-handed. As an 
example he stated that half of his firm’s employees are at 
the front or drilling and that the firm neyertheless pays 
them their wages, which go to their families. From here 
Mr. Montgomery will visit the trade in Indiana, Virginia, 
Tennessee and then work his way East. 


J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Company, 
of New York, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Turner is 
just returning home from a visit to Florida, where he 
inspected some of his timber interests and also spent 
a couple of weeks at Atlantic Beach Hotel, Atlantic 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Turner has a large interest in this 
hotel, which is one of the best on the Atlantic coast. 
He has just this year completed two very fine golf 
courses, one nine and one eighteen holes, and he is in 
receipt of advices from friends who spent the winter 
there last year that they are coming back this year. 
The ocean beach in front of the Atlantic Beach Hotel 
is one of the finest on the southern coast and Mr. 
Turner says that it is not an uncommon thing to see 
twenty automobiles abreast driving down this beach 
toward St. Augustine. The beach is easily reached 
from Jacksonville by street car in addition to a splen- 
did automobile road. 


Adolph Pfund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a Chi- 
cago visitor on Thursday of this week -and was al 
appreciated caller at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Pfund says that retailers and manu- 
facturers alike are pleased with the improvement in 
lumber conditions in Wisconsin and all look forward 
to better things. He has been devoting much of his 
time to putting into effect the new plan adopted at 
the last annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company and will have 
a gratifying report to make at the next annual meet- 
ing, which occurs in Milwaukee in connection with 
the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association February 22, 23 and 24, 1916. Mr. Pfund 
says that in his visits to the retail lumber dealers of 
Wisconsin in connection with this work he has found 
these dealers enthusiastic on the subject of wood shin- 
gles and they are promoting their use wherever pos 
sible. He has found much interest manifested in the 
shingle roof contest recently conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and believes that much good 
will come to the industry as a result. 


A LUMBERMAN VISITOR FROM SWEDEN. 


E. Nordmark, of Borlenge, Sweden, who with his father, 
E. F. Nordmark, operates a sawmill at that city, was @ 
ealler at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices on Tuesday. 
Mr. Nordmark, who has been in this country several! weeks 
visiting the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition and 





“4nspeecting sawmill operations on the west Coast, declare 


that he not only enjoyed the exposition but had learned 
much from American sawmill operations that he will 

able to make use of in Sweden. ‘‘When [I returm a 
Sweden (and I expect to sail within a few days), 1 W 
be able to have one man do a great many things that we 
now have three men doing,’’ he said. ‘‘That is one ° 
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ihe Ovief results of my visit in America. I have seen so 

.ay things in sawmill operations here that you do 
better nd with less help than we do. I have inspected 
several of the big sawmills on the Coast and certainly 
have had a very interesting and most valuable visit in 
this country.’’ The product of the Nordmark mill is 
chiefly pine, fir and some oak and birch and goes mostly 
to England and Denmark. Mr. Nordmark stated that 
not only would he expect to install many improvements, 
ideas of which he had gained in this country, but that 
another sawmill would be erected upon his return home. 





RECEIVES CARNEGIE MEDAL FOR BRAVERY. 
Away back in 1910 Hunter M. Gaines risked his life 
in stopping the runaway of two horses being driven by 
i. M. Lempke, of Fulton, Iowa, who was accompanied 
by his sister and three small children. Mr. Gaines saw 
the team turn down the street and succeeded in grasping 
the bridle of one of the animals. He was swept off his 
feet and dragged for thirty or forty feet and dashed 
against a telegraph pole. At first it was thought that 
he who had so gallantly risked his life in the attempt to 
check the runaway was seriously injured, but beyond 





HUNTER M. GAINES, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Recipient of Carnegie Medal. 


being badly scratched and his clothes torn to shreds, he 
was not hurt. As a fitting climax to his bravery he re- 
ceived, on October 29, 1915, a bronze medal and $1,000, 
awarded by the Carnegie hero fund commission for 
bravery displayed in saving life. 

This award was a most pleasant surprise to Mr. Gaines, 
who is now living in Detroit where he is in business for 
himself, wholesaling lumber. 





SOUTHERN PINE PRODUCER ADDS TO SALES 
FORCE. 

Official notice has been sent out by Edward E. Krauss, 
sales manager of the Industrial Lumber Company, of 
Elizabeth, La., that beginning January 1, 1916, H. L. 
DeMuth, formerly sales manager of the Bucley Lumber 
Company, will be added to the Industrial company’s 
sales force as one of its regular salaried representatives 
and will travel in northern Missouri, Iowa, southeastern 
Nebraska and Illinois. Mr. DeMuth is one of the best 
posted salesmen in the yellow pine field and that he will 
be successful to a marked degree in selling the superior 
quality of celebrated Caleasieu longleaf yellow pine man- 
ufaetured by the Industrial company goes withcut saying. 





ISSUES INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 
COMPILATION. 

rom the executive offices of the National Hardwood 
Iumber Association in the McCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, has been sent out volume 3 of the Consumers’ 
Register of that association, which has been compiled 
With painstaking care by Secretary F. F. Fish and his 
office force. This register contains the lumber require- 
ments per annum of over 300 responsible factory con- 
sumers of hardwoods in the United States and Canada 
Specially eolleeted, revised and tabulated, representing 
an annual intake of hardwood lumber approximating 
100,000,000 feet. This register should be of the great- 
est value to every member of the National Hardwood 
Iimber Association and is further evidence of the 


splendid service being rendered its members by that 
organization, 





FORMER LUMBERMAN BECOMES AUTHOR. 

One of the latest contributions to the scientific liter- 
ature of the country is from the pen of a former well 
Known lumberman, George Prentiss, whose book, ‘‘The 
‘Axes of Ice and Creation,’? published by the Common 
Good Company, of Chicago, is just off the press. The 
Seok is described by its author as ‘‘a lifelong study of 
the work of natural laws, which are God’s laws, in 
‘reating the world and transforming it from a burning 
vorld—a sun blazing in the heavens—up to its present 
: ate of development teeming with plant and animal 
a Mr. Prentiss, who has a wide acquaintance 
‘nd many warm friends in the lumber trade through- 
out the country, has moved to Chicago and will devote 


his time largely in the future to the distribution of 
his book, 


LUMBERMEN HEAR PROMINENT SOCIAL 
WORKER. 


At the semimonthly luncheon of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago on Thursday of this week the 
speaker was Professor Graham Taylor, head of Chi- 
cago Commons, and one of the most noted social 
workers in the United States. There was a large at- 
tendance of lumbermen present and all were deeply 
interested in and impressed by Professor Taylor’s de- 
scription of the work among the foreign settlement in 
Chicago, of which Chicago Commons is the center. 
Professor Taylor took for his subject ‘‘A Man’s 
Job’’ and based his talk on the question of service. 
The speaker electrified his audience with some of the 
facts regarding political conditions in Chicago as 
found by the social workers and more than once was 
the remark heard at the close of the meeting that 
few business men in Chicago knew much of the real 
facts of Chicago’s political life. At the close of Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s talk President George J. Pope, of the 
association, warmly thanked him for his courtesy .in 
coming to address the lumbermen and assured him 
that without a doubt every man- present would be a 
better citizen for having heard the talk. 

The next luncheon of this kind will be held in the 
association’s rooms on Thursday, December 16, at 
which time the speaker will be Dr. R. A. White, who 
will devote an hour to story telling, and it is hoped 
that an unusually large attendance will be present on 
that occasion. 





PREDICTS BOOM TIMES IN SOUTHERN YELLOW 
PINE TRADE. 

Ray Wiess, Chicago representative of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., was looking over the com- 
pany’s order files for 1912, when an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative entered his office in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. Mr. Wiess looked up from 
his work and said: 


I was just looking over our order files to see if the present 
prices on railroad car material in southern yellow pine are as 
high as they were in 1912. I find that with a few exceptions 
they are not so high yet, but I believe they will go as high if 
not higher because there is more back of them today than 
there was in 1912—more real prosperity I mean. Dimension 
prices are not so high yet either, but I expect them to go as 
high or even higher than the prices obtained in 1912, which 
were the highest obtained since the earlier part of 1907. At 
present there is some trouble over car shortage, which will 
probably continue for some time in the South and will inter- 
fere somewhat with shipping orders. I understand that a 
good deal of norway pine and hemlock is being moved. If 
southern yellow pine maintains its present marked activity 
until after present stocks of these northern woods are dis- 
posed of, there is little doubt but what the prices for yellow 
pine will then go soaring as no more of the northern woods 
can be cut during the winter months. Really I do not see 
how we can dodge prosperity. 


Mr. Wiess bases his prediction that prices will equal 
or exceed those obtained during 1912 on the fact that 
there is more real prosperity now than there was in 
1912 and he seemed quietly confident that a real boom 
in the lumber business is close at hand. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From November 24 to November 30, inclusive, fifteen 
vessels brought 6,704,000 feet of lumber to Chicago 
for distribution. The largest individual cargo—806,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, 
from Escanaba, Mich. The next largest cargo— 
703,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Charles Horn, 
from Boyne City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


November 24—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Alpena, Mich., 265,000 
feet; Str. Charles Horn, Boyne City, Mich., 703,000 feet ; Str. 
Minerva, Marinette, Wis., 275,000 feet. 

November 25—Sch. Delta, Menominee, Mich., 350,000 feet ; 
Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 450,000 feet. 

November 27—Stv. N. J. Nessen, Glen Haven, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet. 

November 28—Str. 7’. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 343,000 
feet ; Str. Mueller, Saulte Ste. Marie, Ont., 496,000 feet; Str. 
Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 806,000 feet. 

November 29—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
feet; Sch. Interlaken, Menominee, Mich., 486,000 feet; Str. 
Maggie Marshall, Harbor Springs, Mich., 290,000 feet; Str. 
Kalkaska, Menominee, Mich., 450,000 feet. 

November 30—Str. Butcher Boy, Menominee, Mich., 340,000 
feet; Strt. Charles Horn, Manistee, Mich., 700,000 feet. 





PRICES OF SHOOKS INCREASE. 


Milton S. Lamoreaux, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Com- 
pany, with offices at 10 South LaSalle Street, that handles 
erating and box shooks, said this week that the situation, 
so far as crating and box shooks are concerned, is good. 
Prices are higher and expectations for a good coming 
year are bright. Demand keeps up well. Although for- 
merly domestic buyers‘of box shooks were slow and inae- 
tive, demand for boxes and shooks for foreign shipment 
has been good and is constantly increasing, while at the 
same time domestic buyers are beginning to realize that 
prices will go higher and that procrastination only means 
paying higher prices in the long run. Consequently both 
domestic and foreign demand are increasing steadily. In 
this connection Mr. Lamoreaux told of an instance which 
had terminated just a few minutes previous, saying that 
recently the company sent out quotations on box shooks, 
but ten days later canceled these quotations. At the 
time the quotations were first given out the company had 
sent a signed contract to one of its customers for ap- 


proval, but for several days the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Com- 


pany heard nothing of him. Finally after recalling the 
quotations, the company received a letter from the cus- 


tomer acknowledging receipt of the letter, but at the 


same time returning the contract signed and approved. 


However, the customer was too late, as he had not signed 


the contract until after the quotations had been recalled. 


After a consultation, Mr. Lamoreaux finally compro- 
mised the matter by offering to supply the customer’s 
needs at a 10 percent increase, and the customer at once 


asked to have that statement put in writing, so eager 
was he to close the deal. 

Mr. Lamoreaux expressed some disappointment in the 
answers received to letters sent out to lumbermen urg- 
ing the use of wooden boxes instead of competitive con- 
tainers. Some lumbermen replied that fiber containers 
were cheaper and that the railroads were willing to accept 
them. In view of the fact that the box industry con 
sumes a great deal of low grade lumber which lumbermen 
otherwise would have difficulty in disposing of, Mr. Lam- 
oreaux was disappointed that some of the lumbermen 
failed to codperate in extending the use of wooden boxes. 
Fiber containers, he said, proved the most serious com- 
petitors to wooden boxes. 


| PACIFIC COAST | 











Fir, Spruce, 
Western 
Hemlock 


We can 
ship these 
in Mixed 
Cars with 


and ice 
Cedar 
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Products. Sides: 








Yard Stock Buyers 


will appreciate the superior quality of our 
lumber and the unusual service we can 
render by reason of our variety of products. 


Two mills and a large stock of lumber con- 
stantly in yards insures prompt shipments. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


g22 Tacame Biig, TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G.W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. . 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our he CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
‘ite AND SHINGLES 








We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


NULL Fe ees 
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trict Ravtae SHINGLES 


We manufacture Perfections, Eurekas 
1,000,000 daily Extra Clears, Extra *A* 


Our UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES are in great demand. We 
reserve all of our RED CEDAR timber for our production of shingles. 
We own 30,000 acres of heavily timbered Washington lands. At all 
times we can supply practically anything in FIR LUMBER for ship- 
ment in mixed cars with Shingles. We can supply a few more custom- 
ers. We invite you to inquire our prices. 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Sort Anseles. 











SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 


















Fir and Spruce a 
Lumber. 
Wilson-Rex 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co., 
S ft Pine Des Moines, Ia. 
oO ° O. H. Ulbricht, 
Idaho White and Milwaukee Wis 
Western Pine. Wa.C; King, 
a es tis Bldg., 
California White Chicago, Ill. 
and Sugar Pine. a. 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. &Mfg.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 





PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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and went to Tenafly in 1895. He was a member of the 
Tenafly Lodge, 1479, Royal Arcanum; Englewood Lodge of 
Odd Fellows; Hackensack Order of Elks; Engleweod 
Branch, Junior Order of United American Mechanics ind 
the Tenafly Exempt Fireman’s Association. 





(Concluded from Page 45.) 


his widow he is survived by five children, Florence, Vera, 
Edith, Katherine and Paul. 





MRS. REUBEN BARTLETT.-—-Mistaken for a deer 
while out hunting near Blanchard, Me., on Thanksgiving 
Day with her husband, a well known Maine lumber 
dealer, Mrs. Reuben Bartlett fell dying at his feet, with a 
bullet in her brain. Melvin Bragdon, another Blanchard 
hunter, broke out of the thicket a few moments later, 
seeking the deer he thought he had shot. He found Mr. 
Bartlett kneeling in the underbrush supporting his dying 
wife and wiping the blood from her face. Mrs. Bartlett 
was still conscious but died a few minutes later. The 
coroner decided the fatality was purely an accident, but 
according to law it was necessary to order an inquest. 
Mr. Bragdon said he had been out hunting deer all day 
and when he saw a movement in the bushes about a hun- 
dred yards away, thought at last he was going to get 
one. He is heartbroken over his fatal mistake. All the 
week before the holiday Mrs. Bartlett had been looking 
ahead to enjoying Thanksgiving Day on a hunting trip 
with her husband. They left home after an early dinner 
to spend the rest of the day in the woods with their 
rifles. Mrs. Bartlett was prominent in that section of 
Maine, where her husband has large lumber interests. 
She was born in Hermon, Me., 57 years ago. 





ELLIOTT TRUAX SLOCUM.—One of Michigan’s lum- 
ber kings, Elliott T. Slocum, 76 years old, died in Detroit, 
November 20. Mr. Slocum was born in what is now the 
village of Trenton, but which then was known as Truago, 
being named after the Truax family, of which Mr. Slocum’s 
mother was a member. Following his graduation from 
Union College, New York, and the University of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Slocum became interested in extensive farming 
projects, which led to his lumber interests. He went to 
Detroit and opened an office, which he occupied until his 
death. His wife died twenty-four years ago. Mr. Slocum 
was one of the original directors of the Chicago & Canada 
Southern Railroad Co., and was founder of the First 
National Bank, of Whitehall, Mich. He was a member 
of the American Forestry Association and of other organi- 
zations and of prominent clubs of Detroit. For many 
years he was a member of the Belle-Isle park commission, 
making two trips to Europe to study parks there that 
Belle Isle might be developed to its present beauty. 





MRS. AMERICA CARTER OLIVE.—Widow of the late 
Sidney C. Olive, Mrs. America Carter Olive, 73 years old, 
died November 24 in Dallas, Tex. She had recently re- 
turned from an extended pleasure trip to the Pacific coast 
and was ill only two weeks. Mr. Olive was one of the 
pioneer lumber manufacturers of Beaumont and southeast 
Texas. Mrs. Olive was a member of one of the earliest 
families of Virginia and went to Texas with her parents 
when very young. She was married February 19, 1868, 
at La Grange Tex. In 1874 Mr. and Mrs. Olive moved 
to Beaumont, where Mr. Olive with J. A. Sternenberg 
established the first modern sawmill in thta territory. In 
1881 Messrs. Olive and Sternenberg established another 
mill at a point in Hardin County, Texas, which was later 
named Olive. This mill is still standing. Mr. Olive re- 
tired from business about ten years ago and he and his 
wife moved to Waco, where Mr. Olive died three years 
later, and since which time Mrs. Olive had been dividing 
her time between Dallas and Beaumont, visiting her 
daughters, Mrs. A. Ludlow Calhoun in Beaumont and Mrs, 
E. H. Crowdus in Dallas. 


MRS. J. E. CARPENTER.—Wife of a prominent retired 
lumberman formerly of Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. J. E. 
Carpenter died December 1 at Pasadena, Cal. Funeral 
services were held there. Mrs. Carpenter was the step- 
mother of S. J. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-O’ Brien Com- 
pany. of Jacksonville, Fla.; of Elbert L. Carpenter, of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter interests of Minneapolis; Eugene J. 
Carpenter, also of Minneapolis, with large West Coast 
interests; and the mother of Francis G. Howard, of Minne- 
apolis. 


MICHAEL ZEIS.—One of the best known door mill and 
box factery owners in Buffalo, N. Y., Michael Zeis, of M. 
Zeis & Sons, died at his home, 86 West Parade Avenue, 
November 30, from the effects of a paralytic stroke. Mr. 
Zeis was 69 years old and had been in btusiness in Buffalo 
for twenty-two years and was one of the ablest members 
of the eastern door trade, having a standing with the 
seaboard door jobbers that hardly anyone else so far West 
was able to maintain. The Zeis hardwood door was long 
a standard wherever it went. He leaves a widow, three 
sons and five daughters, two of the sons being associated 
with the business. 


TIMOTHY REARDON.—Father of J. P. Reardon, of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., Timothy 
Reardon, died in St. Paul. Minn., December 1, after sev- 
eral years’ illness. Mr. Reardon formerly was a promi- 
nent contractor. 








. 


Cc. CONDE FREAS.—Formerly treasurer of the Henry 
Cc. Patterson Co., of Philadelphia, C. Conde Freas died on 
a ferry boat while crossing the Delaware River November 
20. Death was due to heart failure. For the last few 
years he had been associated with the David Baird Co.. 
of Camden, N. J. Mr. Freas was in the prime of life, well 
known and well liked by all who knew him. He was a 
Mason, an Odd Fellow and a member of several other 
organizations. 


LEWIS HEFFNER.—President of Lewis Heffner & Son, 
of Elwood, Ind., Lewis Heffner, 70 years old, died sud- 
denly at his home recently while seated in a chair. He 
had returned only half an hour previously from a mass 
meeting for men in the Methodist Church. Mr. Heffner 
had been in the lumber business at Elwood for nearly 
fifty years and had extensive interests in the South. He 
is survived by several children. 








WILLIAM C. GARRETT.—President of the Wason 
Tumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, William C. Garrett, died 
November 23 at the Flower Hospital in that citv. Mr. 
cee had been confined to his bed for about two 
months. 





JOHN MELHAM.—President of the Melham Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Watertown, S. D., John Melham, one of the 
best known lumbermen in that State, died at his home 
in Watertown, November 24. 


MALCOLM OLSON.—The son of W. D. Olson, promi- 
nent lumberman of Blanchardsville, Wis., died recently at 
the age of 24. The parents and one brother survive. 





JAMES G. WHITE.—A well known lumberman and a 
member of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, James G. White, of Galion, Ohio, died 
November 22. 


JOHN W. BREWSTER.—A well known lumberman of 
New Jersey, John W. Brewster, operating a sawmill up to 
the time of his death, passed away November 18 at 
Tenafly, N. J. He was born at Cold Spring, N. Y., in 1862 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














RECEIVERS HAVE TWO OFFERS TO PRESENT. 


OsuHKosit, WIS., Nov. 30.—At the hearing today before 
Judge George W. Burnell on a petition filed recently by tie 
receivers of the Paine Lumber Company (Ltd.) for permission 
to accept an offer made for one of the large assets of the corn. 
pany, namely the capital stock of the Langlade Land & Timber 
Company, the receivers had two offers instead of one to present 
to the consideration of the court. It was stated by Attorney 
W. C. Quarles, counsel for the receivers, that this second pro- 
posal had not been presented to the receivers until this morn- 
ing, and that it developed a situation that rendered it advis- 
able to continue the hearing until a later date in order that the 
conditions might fully be considered and understood and 
justice done to all-concerned. He added that the hearing must 
be held soon, for the first offer expires December 8 and the 
second was limited to December 6 for acceptance. 

Mr. Quarles did not approve of the forin of the second offer, 
calling the court’s attention to the language used and con- 
tending that it was based upon an erroneous assumption of 
facts in certain particulars, which he enumerated. He con- 
ceded the second offer an advantageous one and made in good 
faith, but expressed the belief that its makers were not ad- 
vised as to the facts in the case. It was the only way they 
had, however, to protect themselves under the circumstances. 
For the reasons cited he could not recommend acceptance of 
the second bid in its present form and for the further reason 
that it presented a situation to the receivers not yet entirely 
understood by them and which had not been submitted to or 
considered by the creditors. In view of the situation, there- 
fore, and to give the late bidders full opportunity to inform 
themselves as to facts and give them access to all sources of 
information regarding those facts he suggested a continuance 
of the hearing until next Saturday, December 4. At this hear- 
ing it is expected both sets of bidders will submit new pro- 
posals and it may be that both will be more advantageous 
than those already submitted. 

Mr. Quarles gave a summary of the petition for permission 
of the court to accept the original offer for the sale of the 
Langlade Land & Timber Company’s stock. He said that the 
receivers, in their petition, stated that they had come into 
possession, among other holdings of the Paine Lumber Com- 
pany, of the capital stock of the Wisconsin corporation known 
as the Langlade Land & Timber Company, amounting to $500,- 
000. This company owned timberland approximating 52,000 
acres, which is of great value. The property, it was stated, 
was being held by the Paine Lumber Company, as an invest- 
ment and it was the belief of the receivers that it could be sold 
better than any other property of the company, because it 
would not interfere with the operation of the Oshkosh plant 
and it would produce a larger sum than any one item, except 
the plant itself. 

; It was stated that George FE. Foster, C. F. Latimer, Henry C. 
Starr and L. K. Baker had made a proposition to purchase the 
stock and property of the Langlade Land & Lumber Company, 
agreeing to pay $594,000 in cash and $100,000 in common 
stock of the Langlade Land & Timber Company, when the 
present stock of that company is changed to $1,000,000 pre- 
ferred cumulative stock, to be sold for cash, and $700,000 
common stock. This offer, it was stated by the receivers, 
amounted to approximately $1,225,000. This proposition, it 
is stated, is made with the understanding that the Langlade 
Land & Timber Company has no liabilities or indebtedness 
other than $530,000, principal and interest, secured by mort- 
gage on the lands. If it should be found that the mortgage 
indebtedness is not so much or is greater, it is understood that 
such difference is to be deducted from or added to $700.000. 
The offer made by Messrs. Foster, Latimer, Starr and Baker 
has been approved by the executive committee of the creditors 
and its aeceptance recommended to the creditors. Mr. 
Quarles stated that the assets in the hands of receivers at all 
times exceeded the liabilities, that the bid runs to the receiv- 
ers and is good for thirty days from its date, November 8. He 
added that the receivers and their counsel were satisfied with 
the ability of the bidders to make their offer good. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 29.—Frank W. Whiteman, a well 
known wholesaler, specializing in white pine, recently called a 
meeting of his creditors and they appointed a committee to 
run his affairs for the time being. Mr. Whiteman, who has 
been in business for a long time, and whose trade ran into 
large figures, got tied up to the extent of about $11,000 in 
Newark, N. J., and about $7,000 in Kingston, N. Y. He took 
both of the woodworking plants over, but they have been too 
much of a load for him. The committee appointed included 
W. W. Schupner, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Co. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 28.—The Racine Stool Manufacturing 
Co. was petitioned into bankruptcy at Milwaukee last week 
by Attorney Buckmaster, of Kenosha, for three creditors, 
which caused the closing of the factory. Arrangements are 
being made for the company to resume operation. In_the 
meantime James Bennett has been installed as custodian. 
The assets are estimated to be $300,000 and liabilities are re- 
ported not to exceed $150,000, including the bond issue of two 
years ago. The bankrupt proceedings are said to have beet 
due to the slowness of the creditors’ committee to confer. 
The failure of the Commercial & Savings Bank of Racine crip- 
pled the company and later Owen W. Owen, backer of the com- 
pany, became bankrupt. S. Grollman, president of the com- 
pany, stated he believed it to be solvent and would speedily 
adjust its affairs. Larger creditors have been working on 4 
three-year plan and the smallest creditors forced the suit. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 1.—Garrett Lamb, of Clinton, 
Towa, who is one of the principal owners of the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company at Charleston, Miss., arrive here 
the latter part of last week en route to Charleston, Miss., to 
inspect the properties of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company 
and will spend some days there. ‘ 

The Earle Cooperage Company is building a new dry kiln 
and slack barrel stave mill at Earle, Ark. These improve 
ments will not only double the capacity of the plant but will 
make it one of the largest of its kind in the South. The 
company has come to the conclusion, after much experiment- 
ing, that the timber in the territory contiguous to Earle 8 
the most satisfactory obtainable for the manufacture of 
staves and it is for this reason that it has decided to enlarge 
its facilities. The kilns will be exceptionally large, costins: 
together with the new stave mill, about $100,000. 00 

The Crittenden Railroad Company has purchased 6.0 
acres of timberland at Black Fish Lake near Earle, Ark 
The railroad is being extended not only to this tract but in 
other directions, with a view to giving increased transporta: 
tion facilities as well as new connections. It is estimat 
that the Crittenden Railroad Company’s investment in the 
way of timberlands and extensions will exceed $300.00. A 

Among the recent visitors to Memphis has been Philip 4- 
Ryan, of the Philip A. Ryan Lumber Company, Lufkin, = 
Mr. Ryan, who is very popular among the entire hardwoo 
trade at Memphis, paving been in business here for 4 nuth 
ber of years, expressed himself as very much pleased W 
the outiook. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


LABAMA. Marion—R. E. Christenberry & Co. have 
eS succeeded by Christenberry & Wood. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Belt Line Lumber Co. 
has surrendered its charter to the State. ‘ ; 

Little Rock—Rieff & Son have filed notice of dissolution. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—The Lee County Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the’ A. H. Daughn Lumber Co. 

Palmetto—The Lozenby Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Lozenby-Mann Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—W. J. Harvey & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having a pur- 
chasing department at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Edward Krantz Co. has been 
succeeded by the United Vacuum Sweeper Co. 

INDIANA. Franklin—The Franklin Coil & Hoop Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

IOWA. Story City—Barbour & Mather have been suc- 
ceeded by the S. Hanson Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Boone. 

MAINE. Passadumkeag-—L. J. Butterfield, Mrs. George 
H. Whittier and Charles A. Page have bought the saw- 
mill property and kindling wood factory here. 

MICHIGAN. Jackson—The H. G. Martin Lumber Co. 
has moved its offices to Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ravenna—The Mansfield Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mansfield-Bettis Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hutchinson—Kerr & Chard, composed 
of W. H. Chard and Harlow Kerr, have been succeeded by 
the Henry Simon Lumber Co., of_Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Co. has 
been absorbed by the Asphalt Products-Co., an affiliated 
concern. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—The Beckner-Napier Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Beckner Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Lebanon—John G. Lingsweiler has been 
succeeded by the J. G. Lingsweiler Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Irvington—-The Stone-Post Co. should 
read the Post Co. 

Samervilte John E. Dunn has bought an interest in 
Sargeant Bros. (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. New York City—The George D. Emery 
Co. after December 6, will have its offices at Twenty-fifth 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, this city; telephone Chel- 
sea 8371. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Rogers-Abbott Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Logan—A. Magoon is now sole owner of the Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Westville—The Westville. Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is out of business. 

TENNESSEE Memphis—The Clinton Lumber Co. and 
the Memphis Realty Co. have consolidated under the name 
of the Clinton Lumber Co. J. L. Hutter is president: 
R. B. Clinton, vice president and Thomas R. Boyle, sec- 
retary. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—The American Furniture Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

WASHINGTON. Lowell—Proctor & Groger (Inc.) have 
removed to Everett. 

 Sfaaiieiiat Elba—The Elba Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Mounds—Brown & Hackney (Inc.) (to 
deal in lumber ete.) 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Switchboard Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $7,000. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Elkhart Bex & Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; William L. Frank, Charles E. 
Frank and J. Raymond Conley. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Ouachiat Stave Co. (to operate 
Stave, saw and planing mills), authorized capital $6,000; 
S. B. Meek, president; John J. Potts, vice president and 
J. R. S. Meek, secretary and treasurer. 


MAINE.. Augusta—National Wood Products Co., au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000; Frank E. Southard, Ernest L. 
McLean and Pauline Lowell. 


MISSOURI Carterville—Richardson-King Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Carthage—Carterville Lumber Co., authorized_ capital 
$10,000; E. C. Abernathy, A. C. Houston, S. Houston, 
Claribel Abernathy, G. EB. Richardson and O. King. 

Kansas City—Louden Lumber & Mining Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—American International Corp- 
oration (to deal ir timber, ete.), authorized capital $50,- 
a a J. Hill, J. Ogden Armour and Beekman 
Queens—Hunterspoint Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.) au- 
orized capital $10,000; Harry C. Sanford, Norman G. 
‘snon and William E. Code. 

New York City—Greeley Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $6,000; Isaac B. Miller, Samuel Hermann and 
a = i. Gabereaan. 

clis—Adirondack 9 
capital $50 060 Wood Products Co 


PORTH CAROLINA. Waynesville—The correct name 
of the Bradley company recently incorporated here with 
in authorized capital stock of $10,000 is the E. C. Brad- 
rbd “umber & Manufacturing Co. The members of the 
an we EB. C. Bradley and Harold C. Bradley, who will 
manufacture and specialize in spruce and hardwoods. 
eo Niles—North Lumber Co., authorized capital 
rien J, Ahlberg, A. C. Bliss, P. E. Mansk, W. C. Mor- 
rison and M. Pierce. 

> teubenville—Building Material Co., authorized capital 


$75.000: J. E. Brandon, W. i 
Sanders and I. S. etl Re ee 


theres oa - qatihina—Talihina Lumber Co., au- 
and Willian phoma ames R. Howell, Hairy N. Pollock 
pe LODE ISLAND. Providence—George A. Verge Lum- 
Ve ®., authorized capital $25,000; George A. Verge, Lillie 
: sts and Gertrude A. Crecelius. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—Blakely Hardwood Co., au- 
any Jed eapital $20,000; C. BE. Hunt, F. A. Washington 


Nashville : : ; 
ik $20 ule—Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 








th 
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authorized 


VIRGINIA, Buckroe Beach—Holst i 

VIRG ae: —Holston, Lewis & Gordon. 
autlorized capital $10,000: H. F. Lewis, president and 
~°cil Holston, secretary. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SRITISH COLUMBIA, N. a 
Shingle Co., authorized capi tal oo Pitt River 


Vancouver—British Columbia Match Co., authorized 
capital $20,000. 

ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—Northland Trading Co. 
(to deal in lumber, timber and pulpwood), authorized cap- 
jr $40,000; William F. Langworthy, A. J. McComber anc 
others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—J. H. McKee will rebuild saw- 
mill and cotton gin recently destroyed by fire. 

Mobile—The Hallett Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 
Het Nee products plant lately noted burned at a loss of 

ARKANSAS. Camden—The Major Stave Co. will estab- 
lish a new mill. A. B. Moore, of Texarkana, will be mana- 
ger of the plant, which it is expected will be in operation 
shortly after January 1. 

LOUISIANA. Albany—C. L. Jackson will rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Slidell—The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. has broken 
ground for the erection of a twin sawmill to cost $100,000. 
—_— take from six to seven months to complete the 
mill. 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—William L. Nufer, head of 
the Nufer Cedar Co., operating plants at Whitehall, Mich., 
and in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, has announced 
his decision to start a box plant here. It is estimated 
that the plant will cost about $50,000, to be equipped with 
the most modern machinery and will manufacture box 
shooks etc. 


MISSISSIPPI. Kittrell—P. M. Anderson is building a 
small mill near here. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Witt Lumber Co. will 
build a sawmill. 

Ooltewah—W. Hall Moss will erect an excelsior mill. 

Sunbright—C. H. Herron, of Sevierville, has bought 1,200 
acres and will install a sawmill. 

VIRGINIA. Port Norfolk—The South Hill Manufactur- 
ing Co., of South Hill, will erect a lumber and box plant, 
representing an investment of about $100,000. G. A. Smith 
is president and principal owner of the company. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—J. A. Veness, of the J. A. 
Veness Lumber Co. has let a contract for the reconstruc- 
tion of a sawmill recently destroyed by fire. he new 
mill will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Ensley—J. E. Lindsay has entered the 
lumber and coal business. 

ARKANSAS. Ulm.—F. Franz has entered the lumber 
business. 

1OWA. Lamont—The Lamont Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Duncan Shingle & Lumber 
Co. recently began business, having headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The Dixie Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—The Barnett Bridge Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade. 

Meridian—The Merl Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale business. 

Pachuta—The Smith Lumber Co. has begun business. 

Quitman—The McCreary Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Vosburg—The Alexander Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Greenville—Eugene H. Coffin re- 
cently began the commission lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The W. L. Cortelyou Co. recently 
began wholesaling hardwood lumber and veneers. 

OKLAHOMA. Commerce—The Gilmore Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business (I. L. Gilmore, 
owner). 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Brown & Hackney (Inc.) 
have begun handling hardwood lumber, with mill at 
Mounds, Ark. 

TEXAS. Swearingen—The Smith & Perry Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade, composed of A. C. Perry and M. R. 
Smith, both of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Smith is interested 
in ten retail yards. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—C. R. Johnson recently began 
the lumber brokerage business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The plant of the Hallet Manu- 
facturing Co., which was recently rebuilt after being de- 
stroyed by fire about a year ago, was again destroyed by 
fire November 16, entailing a loss estimated at $30,000, 
with $15,000 insurance. Several thousand feet of hard- 
wood on the yards were saved. The plant will be rebuilt 
at once. 

ARKANSAS. Stamps—November 20 the commissary 
and the warehouse of the Bodcaw Lumber Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire, causing a loss said to amount to $150,000, 
with $100,000 insurance. The company will rebuild at 
once, replacing the buildings with larger structures. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—November 20 the planing mill 
of the Fooks Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Take Charles—The veneering plant and 
the box factory owned by H. E. Ruck was destroyed by 
fire November 21. The loss is estimated at $5,000. The 
sawmill was saved. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The plant of the Oil 
Well Supply Co. was damaged by fire November 25. A 
part of the machinery and building will have to be re- 
placed. None of the lumber was damaged by the fire. 


‘TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The Dalkena Lumber Co., of Dalkena, Wash., has 
bought 50,000,000 feet of white pine timber in Idaho. It 
lies in Boner County, tributary to the town of Priest 
River. The consideration was $250,000. 




















Ben M. Foster, of Hattiesburg, Miss., representing the 
Blodgett interests, sold to the Hillsdale Lumber Co., of 
Hillsdale, Miss., 5,100 acres of virgin pine timber, which 
it is estimated will cut a million feet of lumber. 





A deed recently filed in the county seat of Grays Harbor 


County shows that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has sold 
Section 5, Township 16, 


the valuation to have been in the neighborhood of $135,000. 


Range 4 to the Mason County 
Logging Co. The revenue stamps affixed to the deed show 
u 



























































3 Grades | Thickness 
A New fan” 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 








Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 





Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 











For Prices, address, 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 








Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Blidg., - SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR | 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 4 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

.~ SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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H Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.,. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building wy 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 


. ) 























Be) 
Fir and 


Cedar IPIULJING. 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, In- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




















NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—The Thanksgiving Day fes- 
tivities over the city is now in the throes of the bitterest 
political campaign since the adoption of the new charter. 
Election day is closely followed by the Christmas holidays and 
New Year’s. These all are somewhat disturbing elements 
in the present situation, and combined with the preparations 
for the annual stocktaking and striking off of the yearly 
balance sheet they cause more or less slowing down of the 
lumber market's recent activity. 

In most lumber lines, however, business is still quite fair 
for this late season of the year. There is a surprisingly 
large number of residential building operations still going 
on in the suburban districts of Boston. The unseasonably 
mild weather and the absence of snow permits the digging 
of foundations and the rushing up of frames that will be 
boarded in before winter actually closes in, when the ear- 
penters can finish up the interiors at their leisure. The 
retail men, however, are beginning to show a disposition to 
postpone further purchases of lumber until after the first 
of the year, unless immediate replenishing of their stocks is 
imperatively required or they are thoroughly convinced that 
procrastination will mean the paying of considerable ad- 
vances on the particular lumber item. 

The Allied Building Trades Council of Boston, represent- 
ing all the building trades of the metropolitan district and 
including 18,000 workmen in its ranks, has endorsed for- 
mally the no-license movement. Formal sanction of the 
effort to place Boston in the ‘‘dry” ranks at the election De- 
cember 14 was voted at a large meeting of the council held 
last Wednesday. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad placed 
orders this week for new equipment costing nearly $3,000,- 
000. The Osgood-Bradley Company, at Worcester. Mass., 
got an order for 100 passenger cars. The American Locomo- 














tive Company’s Schenectady, N. Y., plant received an order 
for thirty-three heavy freight engines. Two dining cars were 
ordered from the Pullman Company. This is the beginning 
of the New Haven railroad’s buying campaign, when $32. 
600,000 will be expended in new equipment and various im. 
provements such as bridges, larger termiaals ete. 

Announcement by Mayor Curley that he will give the fire. 
men one day off in three, and eventually one day off in two. 
as against one day off in five at present, is roundly con. 
demned by the Boston fire underwriters. They say that if it 
is done the insurance companies will raise rates radically 
because of the greater risk, and that it will probably be ad- 
visable to work for even more stringent building laws. 

The W. H. Ames Lumber Company, of South Tamworth, 
N. H., which recently incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, will operate in Virginia after January 1. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., Nov. 29.—Northern Maine’s log harvest 
will be considerably less this season than usual owing to 
the slow demand for spruce lumber. The cut on St. John 
waters in Maine will be 52,500,000 feet, a million of which 
will be cedar. Much of this lumber will be manufactured at 
Van Buren by the St. John Lumber Company, that company’s 
estimated cut being 32,000,000 feet, of which 19,500,000 will 
, 2a the St. John River to Stetson, Cutler & Co., at St, 
Jobn. 

James W. Sewall, timber cruiser and surveyor of Old Town, 
Me., reports the most active winter along his lines that he 
has ever seen. Mr. Sewall new has several cruising parties 
out, and work ahead for several months for nearly his full 
force. He reports far more interest and willingness to spend 
money now than several months ago. It looks as though busi- 
ness were picking up. The Sewall concern, besides cruising 
and mapping lands is also engaged in portable millwork, and 
James A. Conners, head of that department, is now engaged 
on a sawing contract at Enfield, Me. O. W. Madden, of the 
Sewall office, has left-on a cruising trip of about six weeks’ 
duration. Mr. Madden is exploring two townships on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in Maine, near the boundary 
of Canada. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


Demand for all kinds of building material is quite 
active and Chieago yard men are keeping their teams 
going steadily to supply this demand. Building in 
Chicago and its suburbs continues heavy, much ground 
is being broken for new propositions and the yard 
men are looking for a continuance of the present de- 
mand until well into the new year. Wholesalers report 
that the country trade is fair, but it is not expected 
that sales will be heavy until after the inventories 
have been taken. Prices are strong and lumbermen 
find they have to revise their price lists frequently to 
keep within hailing distance of quotations made by 
the manufacturers. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
November 27 aggregated 51,905,000 feet, against 36,- 
087,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January to November 27, 1915, amounted 
to 2,087,483,000 feet, an increase of 39,444,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended November 27 were 18,- 
613,000 feet, a decrease of 299,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to November 27, 1915, were 1,006,057,000 
feet, 61,993,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period of 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show an increase of 4,039,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to November 27, 1915, were 
more by 3,192,000 than during the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
creased 1,774,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 27, 1915, were 82,886,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 27. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
MOIS ccs pan edese eee meee 51,905,000 138,295,000 
DONS oak ean eases sess oh 36,087,000 9,256,000 
GRD ANG 6.5.5 a eee a 15,818,000 4,039,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 27, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SED Gas ES ab aoa sees bee 2,087,483,000 459,908,000 
VE eee rere rr ek yee Se 2,048,039,000 456,716,000 
TRTSORNE «oo. ecco ua ee ee 39,444,000 3,192,000 
SHIPMENTS——WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 27, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
|) | EE ar ea ath 18,613,000 7,481,000 
BONS ii ii ora aie oss note als rece ee 18,912,000 5,707,000 
ee, EET RR Me 1,774,000 
CRONIN io. cele oe Se sae cs  ) | eee 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
UU ER sa eine ein cece tee ee weenie 1,006,057 ,000 336,889.006 
Stn ns ee 944,064,000 254,003,000 
imetense: ic .ss 50> Mes 61,993,000 82,886,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended November 27, 1915..............5,187,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended December 1 were: 





CLASS No. Value. 
Rae Co oe ae eee 5 §$ 38,55 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 638 176,750 

5,000 and under Oe AOE eee 538 368.000 
10,000 and under 2 eee 40 564,500 
25,000 and under oo o 17 524,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 7 484,000 
3oard of Education, 3-story school build- 

a Nhe tes sicachie Sa Sa Ns ote so so bins 1 135,000 
Fred Becklenberg, °%-story apartment 

De oe os os CaSO ES AIP OMEN Sie 1 120,009 

en re ee oe ee eT yori 187 $ 2,375.800 
Average valuation for week.........+.- a 12,705 
Totals previous week..........+sseeeee 152 1,854,550 
Average valuation previous week,..,..+. +++. 12,201 


Totals corresponding week 1914........ 169 1,502,950 
Totals January 1 to December 1, 1915.. 7,422 88,304,277 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... of 78,434.610 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 10,024 82,741,450 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8.106 83,999,345 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5460 104,567,471 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,388 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,867 82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,313 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,523 58,341,420 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 6,566 61,152,337 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While sales have dropped off some _ there 
was more activity during November than for several 
months. The favorable fall weather has stimulated yard 
and factory trade and made it necessary for these inter- 
ests to send in rush orders. Low grade lumber is also 
moving steadily for box and crating material and prices 
are well held in all instances. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With much of the pressure of de- 
structive competition from other woods removed by the 
improved conditions of the general market, northern pine 
mills are enjoying a better trade and a promise of further 
improvement for the future. The volume of business is 
not heavy yet but is encouraging. City trade has been 
the big feature so far but other factors show up which 
indicate a widening of the market. Country yards are 
getting into the market, and most of them report a satis- 
factory fall business, most of which developed late in 
the season. However, line yard buying is not at its 
height and will hardly be for several weeks yet. 








New York.—Wholesalers report a more active business 
and while prices respond more slowly than in other lines 
inquiries are of a better character. Yard stocks are low 
and preparations are under way for replenishing white 
pine assortments along with other lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair, with a large proportion 
of it in the lower grades, which are firmer in price than 
for some time. The box business is about on the same 
level as a month ago. A large supply of low grade stock 
is going into rough building work. A number of large 
structures going up in this section find white pine the 
most available lumber for their purpose. Upper grades 
are also in fair demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade shows stronger tenden- 
cies daily, both in the volume of business being booked 
and prices. A healthier demand for the better grades 18 
asserting itself, many of the factories manifesting a dis- 
position to order more freely of better lumber than for 
several years. Prices are keeping pace with the demand, 
but the increased quotations have not been so pronounced 
as those demanded by other branches of the industry. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine is somewhat 
stronger, and prices are more regular for all items, espe- 
cially in the lower grades. The market is not broad, but 
consumers show an inclination to use white pine at pres- 
ent prices in preference to higher priced substitutes. 
Better grades are unchanged, but hold up well in values. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Demand is steady and quotations are fully 
as strong as two weeks ago. Export business has fallen 
off but buying for domestic demand has been stimulated 
by higher prices. The building outlook is good and while 
it is hardly expected that spruce will be heavily consumed 
during the early winter months, retailers are counting 
on a very active spring. 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market is firmer than last 
week, when $25 base was the rock bottom quotation. 
Several manufacturers quote $26 and where delivery can 
be promised within a reasonable time transactions are 
being closed at that higher figure. Some retail dealers 
hesitate to pay more than $25 base for an ordinary ier 
this week, but they find it increasingly difficult to be 
contracts at that figure. In random the situation is thé 
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saine. In 2/8, $21 is the usual price. For 2/4 most mills 
want $22 and a few quote $23. For 2/6 and 2/5, $21 
usually is quoted, and 50 cents more is wanted for 2/7. 
In 2 § there is nothing offered for less than $23 and there 
has been business at $24. Request for 2/10 and 2/12 is 
not very active, but quotations are firm at $25 and $25.50, 
respectively. Boards do not move very well, but quota- 
tions show a little better tone. Covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, 8 feet and up long, bring $19; matched boards, 
10, 12, 14, 16-feet, $22 to $23. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some very large sales of spruce were 
closed up last week. Most of them were in the lower 
grades, but sales involving from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
were settled on a strong basis. Prices appear to be get- 
ting stronger constantly. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—_Some belated orders are being received for 
posts from the retailers, but the demand is tapering off. 
Poles are moving in fairly large quantities, the pre- 
ponderance of orders being for the shorter lengths. Oper- 
ators are now giving most of their attention to the woods 
work. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that practi- 
cally no new business is coming in and they expect very 
little to be doing until after the first of the year, when 
retail yards will begin to stock up somewhat on posts. 
Pole business this fall has been disappointing and opera- 
tors plan to get out minimum supplies this winter, which 
will also curtail the post output. Producers all are busy 
but lack of snow has interfered with operations some- 
what. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand may be called seasonable. The fac- 
tories are all busy and stocks are being called for with 
greater freedom than earlier in the year. The oaks are 
not as active as wholesalers would like to see, but stocks 
at primary points are not large and there is no effort 
being made at this time to force the market. All of the 
lower grades are moving well; this applies to both north- 
ern and southern hardwoods. The upper grades are hold- 
ing their own and considering the time is approaching 
when inventories will be taken the trade being done is 
considered good. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—In spite of the fact that quoted 
prices are firmer on practically everything some of the 
largest holders of wholesale stocks are convinced they 
can do better and are either keeping out of the market to 
a large extent or marking up prices so as to discourage 
sales. The way business is trending they firmly expect 
much stronger values by next spring. Birch, maple and 
oak are all leaders and move in considerable volume at 
advanced prices. Wholesalers are scouring the country 
for stocks and try to make new purchases as fast as they 
make sales. 





Kansas City, Mo.--Stronger prices are again the rule 
in the hardwood market. Oak flooring has been shoved 
up $2 by many of the mills and within the last ten days 
the average price on maple flooring has advanced $3 
with prospects bright for another advance. Red oak 
lumber also is about $2 stronger. Demand for yard 
stock is very fair. Just now the retailers are not selling 
much flooring but their prospects are most encouraging. 
Common oak brings a better price and the result is 
that factories find it necessary to pay more for their 
supplies. Maple mills appear to be oversold as a result 
of a European demand for special material. Gum is 
stronger in price. and planing mills are especially willing 
to buy this wood and the demand from thém is being 


felt. Oak timbers are in good demand and stiff in 
price. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Local hardwood distributers report a 
better demand for nearly all items on the list. All are 
encouraged over the situation, which begins to compare 
favorably with average conditions at this time of the 
year. <A better call comes from the factories and all 
country yards begin to send in orders. Call for oak 
's constantly increasing. Plain red oak and white oak 
show an improving tendency and quartered sawed oak 
holds its own. Common grades of red gum sell fairly 
well. Poplar also shows improvement as does ash. Cot- 
tonwood, in the lower grades, is in fair request. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A good demand for southern hard- 
woods continues and the movement is seasonably large 
so far as domestic channels are concerned. Some mem- 
bers of the trade report that the outlook for export busi- 
hess is improving somewhat, but no great activity in that 
direction is generally expected because of the scarcity of 
ocean freight room. A striking feature recently has been 
the expanding demand for red gum, which is moving in 
considerable volume at more satisfactory prices than re- 
cently. Furniture manufacturers and other interests are 
My the market for this material and the offerings are 
readily absorbed. Demand also is good for the higher 
grades of Sap gum, while the lower grades continue to 
move readily into box manufacture. Oak in the higher 
srades of plain and quartered is in good request and some 


improvement is reported in the demand for Nos. 1 and 


galley Ash moves as freely as the limited offerings 
saa OW, while there is demand enough to take up all 
i¢ 


kory offering in this section. Prices on both hickory 
and ash are firmly maintained. 





cone Orleans, La.—The interior market is said to be 
pe lve its gradual improvement. Ocean transport 
rome sare restricting export transactions very se- 

us'y, though there is said to be fair foreign call for 





a Staples and war specialties where prices pius freight 
ones *s do not reach prohibitive totals. Statistically the 
“sata are in a strong position, but the export 
oa, “aps operate to restrict marked advances of quo- 
©ns, On that sjde of the market at least. 
Ls 


ac paren Ky.—Marked improvement and probabilities 
gy —— are indicated on the Kentucky lumber mar- 
ita. — dealers report that they are now realizing 
ing “a ha and orders on an increasing scale are be- 
88 1/3 5 ed. Increases in the volume of business up to 
Sle is cane are reported. Plain oak shows continued 
ie report eee in the better grades and quartered oak 
neers ed in better demand. Flooring is good and 

tage stock better. Gum and pine are advancing, 


and though the higher grades of poplar are not ready 
movers, low grade stock is good. 


New York.—Demand is well maintained. Some stocks 
are scarce and wholesalers hold to their higher quota- 
tions. Quartered oak is in good demand and plain is a 
close follower. The betterment in all lines is more 
pronounced in lower grade stocks and the larger part 
of the new business comes from furniture trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A gradual improvement is noticed in 
hardwoods, but the increase in demand is not so noticea- 
ble as in some other sorts of lumber. Prices show an 
increase in some woods, while others remain steady. 
Plain oak holds its own. Quartered oak is in fairly good 
demand, especially in the better grades, and the furniture 
business is now somewhat more active. Thick maple is 
one of the woods most in demand. = 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand continues active and 
dealers say that the only thing preventing them from 
doing more business is ability to get desirable stock. Dry 
stock at the mills is scarcer than in recent years and pro- 
ducers are turning down orders for delivery after the 
first of the year at the prevailing quotations. The factory 
trade is taking large quantities of thick maple and the 
automobile manufactories are in the market for an in- 
creased amnount of white ash. Increasing prices are re- 
ported. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men have no such gains 
in volume of business and such advances in prices to 
report as have been noted in the yellow pine trade of 
late. Some hardwood manufacturers made little re- 
duction in their quotations, preferring to restrict their 
output to holding out inducements in order to stimulate 
sales. Now that the requirements are larger, some im- 
provement is noted in values, but the hardwvods had to 
advance very little to bring the list up to a remunerative 
level. All the woods are now in fairly good request, with 
only the foreign business pronouncedly unsatisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is fairly satis- 
factory and the general tone of the market firmer. Fac- 
tory users are buying better at the higher than at the 
lower quotations. Plain oak is distinctly firmer, and con- 
sumers looking for plain oak firsts and seconds this week 
found nothing offered at less than $59 for inch stock, 
while most sellers want $61. Quartered oak is about $1 
higher than-it was. Basswood is in fair request on the 
basis of $43 to $45 for inch firsts and seconds. Red 
birch is in good call at $53 to $55 for the grade and 
thickness above quoted, and sap birch moves well at 
$45 to $47. Maple is one of the most active hardwoods, 
inch firsts and seconds selling readily at $39 to $41, the 
present tendency being toward the higher quotation 
given. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The different hardwoods have main- 
tained their activity, and this applies to the retail as 
well as the wholesale departments of the trade. Ship- 
ments from the mills continue heavy, particularly of oak, 
maple and chestnut, which find their way into furniture 
for residences and offices. The higher priced woods, 
such as walnut, cherry and mahogany also move well, 
except that mahogany is scarce. Some cottonwood has 
moved recently from southern mills to this market at 
$32 for 4/4 FAS, and $23 for 4/4 No. 1 common. One car 
ef southern basswood was delivered here at $35 for 4/4 
No. 1 common, and one car of 4/4 No. 2 common birch 
delivered here from a southern. mill at $23.50. Carload 
lots of heavy oak timbers are quoted deliverable to con- 
sumers from eastern mills at $23.50 for dry and sound 
8 inches by 9 feet. All prices are said to be higher and 
firmer and a fairly active market is looked for through- 
out the winter. There is every promise of heavier build- 
ing operations next year in this city and vicinity and 
the whole trade is optimistic. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is rather active, with 
prices firm and every change toward higher levels. Buy- 
ing is equally distributed between retailers and manu- 
facturers. Retail stocks are not large but there is a 
disposition to increase them, even in the face of the ap- 
proaching semiannual inventories. Factories making 
furniture and vehicles are buying better. Some delay is 
occasioned in deliveries because of the growing car 
shortage. Mill stocks are not large and inquiries are 
more numerous, indicating a healthier tone to the mar- 
ket. Quartered oak is strong and prices at the Ohio 
river are: firsts and seconds, $80; No. 1 common, $47. 
Plain oak is also in good demand. Chestnut continues 
strong and the same is true of basswood. Ash is in bet- 
ter demand. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hardwoods are active, but 
because of the large stocks being held in hand by mills 
from last summer there is no appreciable advance yet in 
prices for either low or better grades. The low grade 
demand is largely industrial, and this is keeping up to 
the best rate in some years. Oak is good, and so is 
chestnut. Both have shown more firmness in prices. 
Poplar is not so active, but holds fairly even in prices. 
There is a good demand for maple and prices are firm. 





Toledo, Ohio.—There is -a noted increase of strength 
in the. local markets and boxing and crating materials 
have advanced from $1 to $2 a thousand in the last thirty 
days. Dealers believe that the recent advances will hold 
and expect a good business following the first of the year. 
There is a good general call and all hardwood concerns 
report an increased activity. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a fair demand for No. 1 common 
and better plain oak, but the lower grades are quiet. Bill 
stuff is in good demand, but switch ties are only fair. 
Prices remain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—A fairly good demand exists at stronger 





‘prices, owing to the strength shown in southern yellow 


pine and also to the fact that the weather has been of 
such a character as to allow the large amount of build- 
ing already started or planned to be completed. :: Dry 
stocks are being steadily reduced and prices are ex- 
pected to go higher shortly. 





New York.—Hemlock is strong particularly 8-, 10- and 
12-inch boards. Higher prices have created considerable 
scurrying around for boards and retailers who were slow 
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is half the battle. 


Anticipate your present or future needs and 
give us a chance to submit prices. 


White and Norway Pine, 
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Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ : 
Our Interlocking Device makes the master slide rule absolutely fool proof, elim- 


inating errors in measurements. Slides cannot be extended or closed except in 
consecutive order. Nothing like it for inside measurements of doors, windows, 
boilers, etc. Send for circular. Price 15c per lineal foot in U.S.A. postpaid. 


DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J-£. 42d St, New York City 








in placing their business find themselves confronted with 
an embarrassing price situation. Dealers look forward 
to a very active spring demand for hemlock. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is recovering with encourag- 
ing steadiness from the slump it suffered last summer. 
The firm quotations insisted upon by southern pine Sell- 
ers turn the attention of some lumber consumers to 
hemlock, with the result that demand is somewhat im- 
proved. Zastern hemlock boards command much bet- 
ter prices. Stocks in some millmen’s hands, however, 
are still unusually large, so that values are not likely to 
accomplish complete recovery until consumption has ab- 
sorbed more of this surplus. Whereas hemlock boards 
were being actually “hawked about” at $19 and even less 
a few weeks ago, no producer will take less than $21 
today for eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, and 
some manufacturers quote $22 and say they will wait 
awhile rather than take less. There have been a few 
lots of eastern boards offered at $20, but it is said that 
their quality is not of the best. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Some increase in price has lately oc- 
curred, but the advance has not been as marked as that 
in southern yellow pine. The Pennsylvania mills are now 
busy filling orders and are said to have less surplus stock 
than for some time. They have raised their quotations 
about $1 a thousand and are said to be running up to the 
saw on some sizes. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Sales continue as active as 
for a number of weeks. Favorable weather for building 
operations is accountable for the consumption of stock on 
a large scale and consumers are ordering ahead more 
freely. Advancing prices are considered responsible for 
more active buying than usual for future delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—For some time there has been a good 
market, because of the increasing demand for southern 
yellow pine from other sources. Distributers claim that 
for some time competition between hemlock and yellow 
pine has been very keen. Now that the yellow pine 
market has broadened considerably, hemlock feels relief 
from the pressure of that competition and demand has 
considerably improved and ‘prices are firmer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock demand is quite steady and 
of good volume, but there appears to be plenty as yet to 
meet all needs. Prices are hovering close to the full list 
now, it is said, with inquiries coming to hand that look 
like a full run of trade during the winter. There is ap- 
parently not a very large stock of hemlock in hand, and 
it is believed that the market will not broaden much more 
before a substantial advance in prices will take place. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand and higher 
prices. Shipments are delayed because of car shortage. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a decided advance in hemlock 
sympathizing with southern yellow pine. There is a fair- 
ly good general demand and prices are firm. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Poplar moves fairly well, with prospects of 
a maintenance at present values. Local yards that make 
a specialty of this wood say that there has been an im- 
proved demand largely for firsts and seconds and to some 
extent for common. Prices are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar is steady and quota- 
tions are very well maintained. Concessions offered not 
long ago on some of the medium grades have been with- 
drawn and, in some instances, have been succeeded by 
actual advances. Common grades are in fair request, 
although there are few important orders for fancy 
grades, but small orders come along steadily and aggre- 
gate a comfortable total. Nothing is offered in inch 
firsts and seconds at less than $56 and for the best yellow 
poplar, quotations range up to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Slow, but fairly steady gains are be- 
ing recorded in the volume of poplar distribution, and 
both manufacturers and dealers feel decidedly hopeful 
about the situation. Current requirements are rather 
ahead of the production and dealers are making arrange- 
ments to take care of greater wants than have had to 
be met for some time. The export movement lags. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar moves as well as any other 
wood in this market, although the bulk of the demand 
is for the commoner grades. However, there has been 
more call fer the high grades, such as the firsts and sec- 
onds, than was the case twc months ago. Inquiry is good 
on future business, both nearby and early next year. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is rather 
prices are stronger all along the line. 
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tailers is good and some buying is done by factories. Re. 
tailers are inclined to accumulate stocks in view of the 
approaching demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand continues streng, with a1] grades 
moving. Thick stock is probably the best seller in the 
higher grades. Prices are firm with an upward tendency, 
Stocks are below normal. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is not much change in poplar al. 
though it remains fairly firm with some demand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir market continues steady, with a gooq' 
outlook. There is no particular change from last week. 
Prices are said to be firm. The stocks in the manufac. 
turers’ yards are not heavy. Spruce yard stock is jn 
fair request. 





Seattle, Wash.—Fir continues firm and the market js 
stiffening daily. Six-inch slash grain clears are stil] 
the strongest feature of the market and the price on 
this stock has advanced about $5 during the last few 
months. Common dimension is quoted at an $8 mill base 
or $5.50 off list and some manufacturers are quoting 
50 cents higher than this. It is improbable that many 
of the mills now closed down will be induced to operate 
until spring. Winter weather will curtail logging opera- 
tions in the fir district and the supply in the water js 
comparatively light. It is thought there will be stil 
further advances during December. 


Portland, Ore.—Mills and wholesale dealers report an 
active demand from all quarters and rail shipments par- 
ticularly are lively. Many wholesalers report business 
having come back to normal. Fir dimension has advanced 
$1 to $1.50 and clears are up from $1 to $3 or better. 
Spruce is in strong demand and high. Further advances 
are expected in all lines. Possibilities of foreign ship- 
ments on even moderate scale under existing conditions 
would undoubtedly send prices up with a rush. The 
log market is unchanged but quotations firm, some log- 
gers refusing to sell any more logs till: prices show an 
advance over the basis that has existed for several 
months. Sai 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir dimension is scarce and there isa 
good demand, with prices up to $6.50 off. Inauiries for 
fir lumber are numerous, including some rather large rail- 
road buying, and some of the orders are good sized. The 
tendency of prices is upward and manufacturers continue 
very optimistic and refuse to book ahead on present 
values. Fir logs are firmer and heavy rains have forced 
many camps into idleness. Offshore trade is unchanged 
with vessel freights showing further advances. Some of 
the millmen find a good call for box material coming from 
the East, and the price of this kind of stock is up. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dealers here are virtually all 
how selling on the No. 5 discount. This discount shows 
some rather startling changes in price for the year. 
Finish now is being quoted at $1.50 off the list as against 
$12 off in many instances a year ago. The big demand 
for car siding has caused the stiffening in finish. Dimen- 
sion is held at $5.50 off, an advance of $2 in the last 
sixty days and boards are $5 off. Many fir mills refuse 
orders for straight cars of upper grade lumber and most 
of the mills are sold up for the year as a result of sev- 
eral large orders recently booked. There is some buying 
now for spring trade. and demand is very well sustained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for fir is mostly in small lots, 
but a fair amount of business is reported and the market 
is stronger than for some time. Stocks in the East are 
said to be generally small and very little is coming for- 
ward from the Coast. The best spruce sells at a high 
price, but there is a steady demand for it to keep supplies 
at a minimum. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say there have been 
advances of from $2 to $6 a thousand on nearly every 
grade of fir during the last week or two. Consumption 
has arrived at a point where the supply is less than the 
demand. Unless more stock is made available in com- 
parison to the demand, dealers say there is nothing to 
create a weakness in quotations. Fir, perhaps more than 
any other lumber, is following closely the lead of south- 
ern yellow pine, and dealers say it is difficult to place 
orders at the prevailing prices for delivery after this 
month, many of the producers refusing to quote only as 
orders are offered. 





Boston, Mass.—-The situation in Pacific coast lumber 
is unchanged, but stocks in the hands of wholesale deal- 
ers are much reduced, while higher prices are obtained 
for such lumber as is left in sellers’ hands; principally 
because the west Coast producers have advanced their 
prices and it would be impossible to replace lumber sold 
today at the price the wholesaler paid for it. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_Demand is a little better and inquiries are 
coming in steadily, which would indicate a fairly tir 
trade for December. Good shop lumber at the presen 
values is considered a good buy. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The market on Idaho and Californ’@ 
white pine is very firm at the November 1 basis. ae 
vances that have figured recently in fir have not affec od 
the white pine situation to the same extent boom 
of the fact that the prices had been manitained pons 
heretofore. Demand is steady, but by no means “weet 
Probably the most active demand is for No. 2 _— 
which are being used to a considerable extent as 4 ut 
stitute for No. 1 southern pine boards where the - vd 
are hard to get. There is an increasing deman pe 
shop lumber and the factories are reconciled to 


; ok 
higher prices. There also is a considerable pox sho 
business being booked. 

: im- 
Boston, Mass.—Dealers in western pine speak a yet 
proved demand. in 


Factory users especially come t cars 
market more freely and there are more straigh ie 
wanted. Quotations on carefully graded, well lowing 
factured white pine are firm this week at the rey and 
range: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 4 $90.50; 
12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8 4) nL, 
10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common oi, 
$72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $1. 
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$77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 
to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; 
barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 
No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The California pines sell fairly well for 
direct shipment and the market has been advanced about 
$1 to $2 a thousand feet recently. Lumber to arrive here 
in future must come all rail, as the present lake season 
will not see further shipments. 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Eastern shipments are heavier and a steady 
growth of business is expected after the first of the 
year. The market is firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade shows little change. De- 
mand for all siding items is rather slow, but there is no 
resultant weakness in the market as mills have sufficient 
demand for other lines to keep them busy. Prices are 
very firm, and with prospects good for a better house 
building year ahead dealers expect then to make up for 
lost time. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were not as large 
as the week previous but still continue general in char- 
acter. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.50 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$22 to $23; No. 8, $16 to $17; 4/4 edge box, $14.50 to $15.25; 
4/4 edge culls, $12.75 to $13.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $12 
to $13; 4/4 cull red heart, $7.75 to $8.50. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $18 to $19; box, $17 to $17.50; 
culls, $14 to $15; red heart, $13.50 to $14.25. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $29.50 to $30.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $20; box, $18 to 
$18.50; culls, $15 to $16; red heart, $14.50 to $15.25. No. 1, 
12-inch rough, $33.50 to $34.50; No. 3, $22.25 to $22.75; 
box, $18.25 to $20; culls, $15.50 to $16.50; red heart, $15 to 
$15.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $28; No. 2, $23 to $24; box, 
$15; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29; box, $15 to $15.50; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $30 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17 to $17.75; 
box bark strips, $9.25 to $10.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift 
flooring, $40 to $42; No. 2, $35 to $37. No. 1, 18/16-inch 
flooring, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, $24 to $24.75; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20.75; No. 4, $12.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $16 to $16.75; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $11.50 to 
$12.50; No. 4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 
to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.25; No. 3, $12.50 to $14.50; 
No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.75 
to $27.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $25.50; No. 3, $20 to $21. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21 to $22.50. Six-inch 
roofers, $16.50 to $17.50; 8-inch, $17.50 to $19.25; 10-inch, 
$18.25 to $19.25; 12-inch, $19.25 to $20.25. Factory floor- 
ing, $17.50 to $18; lath, $2.75 to $2.85; 6-inch box rough, 
$16; N. C. pine sizes, $17 to $17.50; 4/4 log run poplar, 
$18 to $19; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14.50. 





New York.—Wholesalers are more concerned now with 
getting supplies than with securing orders. The latter 
are easy to get even at top prices but mills are sold for a 
considerable period ahead and many orders at today’s 
prices are absolutely rejected. Roofers and box are in 
good demand and the wholesaler who was fortunate 
enough to contract for his supply two months ago is 
realizing a handsome profit. The price improvement for 
building schedules is less pronounced. 


Baltimore, Md.—None of the favorable developments 
noted in the North Carolina pine trade of late have been 
in the least weakened. Most shortleaf pine men point 
to the indisputable fact that the business already in hand 
will carry the mills along for the next five or six months, 
so that what might be called the dead center of the end of 
the year and the winter will have been passed before the 
last of the orders are reached; and it seems entirely rea- 
sonable to suppose that meanwhile enough business will 
come in to enable the manufacturers to keep on going un- 
less matters should take a decidedly different turn from 
what they now show. Quotations on the lower grades, 
such as edge box, stock boards, mill culls, and other 
classifications are still advancing, and many mills refuse 
to quote figures for shipment next year, preferring to 
wait to see what the future may bring forth. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the North Carolina pine 
market is distinctly stronger. Rough edge has been the 
subject of recent advances and no wholesalers today 
offer 4/4 for less than $30, and there are some who quote 
531 with so much confidence that retail buyers listen to 
them. It looks now as if the higher figure would be the 
going price before another fortnight has passed. There 
have been transactions, it is reported. at $30.75 this week 
In partition the market is still on the quiet side. Orders 
for full carloads are the exception. Quotations, however, 
are firmer than they were, for No. 1, 13/16/31%4-inch, the 
price being firm at $30. The dealing in roofers is the 
principal feature this week. Quotations on these boards 
continue to strengthen. The rock bottom quotation now 
on 6-inch roofers is $21.50 but there are more sellers who 
want $22. For &8-inch roofers the full range is $22.59 


to $23, and the tendency is strongly toward the higher 
quotation. , 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some mill representatives of shortleaf 
pine report that they are turning down more orders than 
they are accepting, and the mills are in position to defer 
hooking further orders for several weeks. Retail yards are 
tkaing hold actively and must pay higher prices than for 
i long time. It is reported that all the mills have orders 
enough to carry them into the new year, so that prompt 
shipment can no longer be promised. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


_ Chicago.—The market still holds strong. The feeling 
“mong southern yellow pine men is decidedly optimistic 
“Ss to the future; in fact, it has been a long time since 
rid have felt so sure of their position as they do today. 
Mich business that found no takers a few months ago 
'S now being accepted at prices that are being rated firm. 
rt Stocks on the right hand side of the list are con- 
nually broken. Yard men as a rule are holding off from 
buying until absolutely necessary, as they have not as 
vet made up their minds regarding the solidity of values. 


Pics: City, Mo.—So far there has been no real win- 
Weather and a surprisingly large amount of work 
requiring Southern yellow pine boards and dimension is 
50Ing forward every day. Several advances have been 


made within the week and broken stocks prevent every 
manufacturer on the local market from quoting on some 
item or other. Number 2 boards and car siding appear 
to be the most in demand and also the scarcest items 
on the iist. Twelve-inch No. 1 boards are virtually out 
of the market and the inclusion of 50 pieces in an order 
is sure to delay it. The railroad buying is coming along 
as rapidly as ever. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation 
is considerably better than it has been and there is a 
continued good steady increase reported. Demand is 
so good that the capacities of many of the mills are 
taxed to their utmost. Some mills, in fact, have been 
compelled to withdraw temporarily from the market. 


Prices change continually and it is now not so much a- 


question of price as of getting prompt shipments. Rail- 
road business increases steadily and car material is in 
more demand than it has been for some time. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues strong with quo- 
tations still tending upward. In spite of orders declined 
due tc low stocks or other conditions, the Southern Pine 
Association’s weekly summary shows the volume of un- 
filled orders maintained in face of somewhat larger ship- 
ments. Available mill supplies of common are said to be 
much below normal, with mill assortments badly broken. 
Car material and dimension seem to be leading demand. 
The percentage of increased production—due to mill re- 
sumptions and increase of operating time—is said thus 
far to be relatively small and without appreciable effect 
upon the market situation. 


New York.—Improvement continues and inquiries are 
good and prices continue right at the top, particularly for 
common grades. High class stock holds its own but the 
improvement is less pronounced than for common stock. 
Inquiries from dock builders and large contracting sources 
are good and there seems no reason to look for any re- 
cession in prices for the next month. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for southern yellow pine con- 
tinues to be satisfactory to sellers and quotations are 
very firm. There is a goud call for dimension stock, de- 
spite the fact that the season is late. Flooring is in good 
request. Some sellers say they secure more large or- 
ders now than before the advances began. The full 
range of the market quotations follows, but it should 
be noted that the lower figures given will not be accepted 
by the majority of sellers: Edge grain A, $40 to $43; edge 
grain B, $36 to $38; edge grain C, $29 to $31; flat grain 
B and better, $28 to $28.50. Quotations of as much 
as $28 have been forwarded this week by some of the 
manufacturers offering B and better, %//3%4-inch, and it 
is doubtful if any partition fully up to grade and speci- 
fied thickness can be found offered at less than $27. No. 2 
common still commands a large share of attention, not- 
withstanding the startling increase in quotations. For 
1/6 most sellers demand $22, and for 1/8, $23 to $24. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—It is a difficult matter to get quick ship- 
ments of southern yellow pine, as the mills are literally 
swamped with orders. Business is turned down unless it 
can be taken at a reasonable profit, and the market is 
now at the highest level it has been for a long time. 
Retail purchases are on an unusually large scale for this 
season and many buyers are taking hold, rather than to 
wait until after completing their annual inventories. 








Baltimore, Md.—-The Georgia pine trade reflects in a 
general way the rising tendency that has of late mani- 
fested itself in the lumber business. The expectation 
of the wholesalers, moreover, seems to be that expansion 
in the demand will continue, and leading members of the 
trade have arranged to augment their holdings materially. 
The substantial gains made in all lines of business would 
seem to constitute a guaranty that the current revival 
is not of a temporary character. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Great activity continues in the mar- 
ket for southern yellow pine. Not only is the volume 
of movement heavier but prices are higher and firmer. 
One large wholesaler estimates that they will average 
$2 above the prevailing prices of the early fall. Not only 
is there a good demand for immediate deliveries, but in- 
quiries for the future are more numerous and urgent. 
There are reports in some quarters of a threatened short- 
age of rough stuff for crating and of the lower grades 
sought by the manufacturers of boxes. Representatives 
of the mills report an increasing drain of stocks and 
an expansion of manufacturing operations. Export de- 
mand is strong and the railroads are increasing their 
purchases and inquiries. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Among the wholesalers the southern 
yellow pine situation is like a Chinese puzzle. Most mills 
appear to be sold ahead for some time and have put prices 
where they feel disposed, regardless of other competitors. 
The complaint is that in no case is it possible to find the 
real minimum market price nor the maximum. Southern 
pine mills are in some cases meeting orders without 
guaranteeing deliveries for some time ahead. The whole 
market, however, is very strong. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There have been some large advances 
in southern yellow pine and demand continues strong. 
Dealers buy with a little more freedom and there seems 
to be some fear lest stocks run short. Transits are picked 
up rapidly at $20.50 and No. 2, 8, 10, 12-inch boards in 
transit are held at from $21 to $22. There is an advance 
all along the line and prices hold firmly at the adwance. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Sales are said to be exceeding pro- 
duction at present, and demand continues to make grad- 
ual growth. There is no special ‘‘drive’’ on any item, 
it appears, but the mixed car bookings are distributed 
over the list reasonably well. Factory stock, long rated 
quiet, is looking up a bit. Inquiry all round is called brisk 
and from present appearances the market should hold its 
present strength. or gain, right up to the holidays. Prices 
are virtually unchanged, though reported to be very 
firm, with upward tendencies. 


Chicago.—An improved tone is noted in the cypress 
market. Demand is holding up well and prices are firm. 
There has been a slight increased call of late for clear 
stock for factory purposes and yards continue to buy 
mixed cars steadily. 
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You Can Easily Get 
Out of the Mud Holes 


by using a good, strong tow line. There 
are many times when a driver can save 
hours of time and labor if he has a heavy 
wire tow line as part of his equipment. 
You never know when he will encounter 
bad roads in the camp, around the mill or 
while delivering to customers about the 
suburbs. 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


Asteel wire tow line made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its won- 
derful strength and flexibility. It is about 
18 feet long and one-half inch in diameter; 
coils up flat and takes up practically no 
room. Strong drop forged hooks and heavy 
manila or wire rope slings, as desired, are 
furnished for instant attaching. Power- 
steel Trucklines are especially designed for 
heavy towing, having a rated breaking 
strain of about 12 tons—just what you 
need around your camp, mill or yard. 


Write today for folder and prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MC. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND aa 44 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tag 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

CMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 $ Dearborn St., Chicago. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


DecemBeEr 4, 1915. - 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Compe Beetles — 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 1 Barnhardt Loaders 
1—Type C American Loader 
1—27-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders 
1—37-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders 
2—10-Wheel Double End 40-Ton Baldwin Lo- 


comotives. All locomotives standard gauge. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 











Prosperity Smiles tie 
“a Lumber Dealery 


who is wide awake 
to present-day meth- 
ods of gaining the 
farmer's confidence 
and business. You 
cannot gain his con- 
fidence and lumber 
business more easily 
than by installing a 


Monarch “' Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these for getting closer to him. 







He’ll bring you his oats, rye and corn to be ground 
and while grinding you can talk lumber. Occasionally 
you can sell a mill outright as our agent. Let us tell 


you more about this wonderful little money-maker. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muxey. ta. " 











Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 WORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“ “Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book Pad the re- 


‘hae 


taller to show prospective home builders. Price 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Kansas City, Mo.—There is a fair demand and prices 
are very firm. Cypress commons especially are feeling 
the strength of the market. Orders come very largely 
from the country yards, although there is somewhat more 
stir in factory inquiries, and the city yards also are 
showing more interest in the market. Tupelo is scarcer 
and the prices are considerably stronger. A lively de- 
mand for box material for the meat packers both in 
Kansas City and Chicago is given as the cause for the 
tupelo scarcity. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress shows considerable improve- 
ment and conditions begin to be more favorable than 
they have been for some time. On many items there is 
a stiffening in price, particularly those that were formerly 
weak. 


New York.—Demand picks up slowly but prices respond 
nicely and holders of stocks realize handsomely on quo- 
tations which a month ago were considered out of the 
question. Competition is keen enough owing to avilable 
supplies but retail yards and the smaller woodworking 
plants permitted their assortments to run unusually low 
during the summer and fall and these sources are ready 
buyers on the higher prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices hold firm and are beginning to 
show greater strength in sympathy with southern yellow 
pine. Demand is not on a large scale, being less at some 
yards than a few weeks ago, but the outlook is for a 
resumption of business on a better basis just as soon as 
inventories are completed. Buying is mostly in mixed-car 
lots. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress has made some gains which 
afford much satisfaction and tend to encourage the manu- 
facturers as well as the dealers to look for even better 
things. Not so much an actual advance as a further 
steadying of the quotations has been one of the develop- 
ments of the situation as far as cypress is concerned, 
and with all other divisions of the trade marking up prices 
eypress is expected to follow suit. Interest of foreign 
buyers in cypress is maintained, and exports are about 
as free as could be expected under the circumstances. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair amount of business in 
eypress this week. Stocks in retail hands are of mod- 
erate proportions and the sustained activity of the build- 
ing market compels the placing of many renewals. Cy- 
press ones and twos are firm at the following range: 
4/4, $45 to $47; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to $51.75; 
12/4, $62 to $65. Trading in No. 1 shop is on the following 
basis: 4/4, $27.50 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 
to $38.25. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wholesalers in the cypress market 
report a much improved distributive movement, not 
only in the city, but to points surrounding. Stocks here 
are heavy, and demand is taken care of promptly. Prices 
are practically unchanged but. quotations are firmly 
held. 





Columbus, Ohio.—There is an increase in the demand 
for cypress stocks. Prices are firm but no advances are 
recorded. Retailers are the best buyers, especially those 
in the rural sections. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is an inclinatign on the part of 
manufacturers to hold their stocks for the full list price 
and the price cutting which was a feature of the cypress 
business a few weeks ago seems to have ceased. De- 


* mand is fair and prospects good. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Manufacturers are feeling a little more cheer- 
ful over the outlook for red cedar shingles. Prices are 
slightly stronger. Manufacturers are receiving some or- 
ders, but yards are evidently waiting until the inventory 
period shall be over before they do any stocking up. 
White cedars are quiet. Lath continues to move well. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Strength in the cedar log market 
is said to account for stiffer values that reach this mar- 
ket from the Coast. Demand from consumers is practi- 
cally over in this section, but wholesalers covering terri- 
tory to the southwest report a good business. Supplies 
are being spoken for about as fast as they get in transit, 
it is said. 


Seattle, Wash.—There have been no further advances 
in shingle prices during the week. Last week saw a 5- 
cent advance on stars and clears but the price has re- 
mained stationary this week. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are stiffer and 
prices are tending upward. There is less cutting re- 
ported and about $1.35 and $1.65 is quoted. Some of 
the premium brands have lately gone up 10 cents. Shingle 
logs are stiffer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a firmer tone to the red 
cedar shingle market among the manufacturers, but the 
general price level has not yet advanced although the 
tendency is toward higher prices. Quotations on ordinary 
brands of clears is $1.75, coast basis, and $1.40, coast basis, 
for stars. The supply of clears is especially short. Transit 
cars continue to be the most in demand and they are 
taken up as fast as sent through. Much building is still 
being done and retailers are anxious to get their orders 
through in a hurry. The red cedar siding market is un- 
changed with prices very firm despite a light demand. 
The supply at the mills is light. The scramble for cy- 
press lath still is on and mills have no difficulty in get- 
ting the price if they have the stock to ship. Prices 
throughout the lath list are strong and tending higher. 


New Orleans, La.—Best and prime cypress shingles, 
which have sold into low mill supply are still in active 
demand. Clippers and economies are likewise selling 
well. The call for lath remains strong and shipments 
are in mixed cars only. Prices are firm, but no further ad- 
vances are reported for the week. 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings of shingles are not so abun- 
dant as they were and quotations show the effect of this 
closer balance of supply and demand. 
of white cedar extras $3.40 is not an unusual price this 
week, and few really satisfactory extras are offered at 
less than $3.30. Clears bring $3 in most instances. Sec- 
ond clears are offered at various prices, due chiefly to 
variations in grading. Red cedar shingles average about 


For good makes * 


5 cents firmer than during the first of the month. Ir 
lath, business is only fair, but supplies of generous widths 
are not at all heavy, and it is hard for a retailer to find 
chances to stock up with 15g-inch at less than $4.25. Lat} 
business in 1%-inch is not active and quotations remain 
at $3.50. Call for furring is a little livelier and prices 
are firmer. Most wholesalers now want $21 for 2-inch, 
and it is very doubtful if any can be found at less than 
$20.50. Clapboards are in quiet demand but the scarcity 
of the supply maintains prices firmly. Spruce extras 
sell readily at $54; clears at-$52, and second clears at $50. 
There are good makes of red cedar extras, redressed and 
rebutted, offered at $19 to $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Like other Pacific coast -products, 
shingles are stiffening in price. The outlook is for a strong 
market in the near future, as there will be no heavy sup- 
plies in retailers’ hands this winter, and it will soon 
be necessary to depend upon rail shipments. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Two advances of 5 cents each 
has been announced on all 16-inch Coast shingles during 
the last week and dealers say there is every indication 
that further increases will be recorded in the near future. 
Supplies are below those usually carried at this time. 
With many of the Coast mills shutting down on account 
of adverse climatic conditions and increasing difficulties 
in getting stock forward from the Coast, dealers say that 
prices are bound to increase if the prevailing demand 
shall continue. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been some let-up in the 
shingle market during the past week, contracting build- 
ers having gotten their outside work pretty well fin- 
ished. Demand for lath, however, has strengthened as 
efforts have been concentrated on inside construction. 
There are ample supplies of all kinds, with the exception 
of red cedar, but these are increasing. Cypress lath 
have moved strongly. Prices are steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles holds up well 
because of activity in building operations. Retail stocks 
are apparently sufficient for the present. Prices are 
firm at former levels. There is a fair demand for lath 
at former quotations. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles hold firm at former 
prices. Demand is not heavy and most dealers seem to 
think they have enough stock to carry them through the 
winter. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Boxing and crating lumber is in very 
good demand and prices maintain their firmer tone. Fur- 
ther advances before the first of the year are predicted. 
While the requirements of ordinary users of packing lum- 
ber are fully up to normal], there is the additional de- 
mand made by the big industrial companies turning out 
huge quantities of munitions of war and other supplies 
for the European belligerents, and the overseas shipments 
of these latter users of shooks and box boards become 
greater each week as they get their shipments onto a 
broader basis. Reports that high grade pine shooks, 
13/16-inch, have sold up to $26 have been heard within 
a few days, and $25 is expected by most sellers. It is 
hard to find any good pine box boards, inch, round edge, 
offered for less than $20. There are not many chances 
to buy round edge, inch, spruce box boards at less than 
$18.50 now, and the ordinary mill run, including also hem- 
lock and fir, is being quoted at $16.50 and even $17. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The present speculation in white oak oil 
staves by a few dealers seems more hazardous than in 
stocks and grain. If a larger demand than in other 
years develops for barrels a large proportion of the 
present crop of staves may be consumed, but if they 
have to be carried into next season great decay is likely 
from worms and weather. Also the present difference 
between cost and the present price of 10 to 15 cents a 
barrel has to be overcome. Six iron hoop white oak 
tierces now Selling for $1.15 to $1.20 cost $1.25 to $1.30, and 
there is a substitution of boxes, cans and kegs for lard. A 
few ash pork barrels are slowly bought on account of the 
high price of galvanized iron hoops, the majority of pork 
now going out in boxes. There is no change in the 
demand for whisky staves or barrels and beer staves and 
barrels seem almost forgotten. Ocean freights on staves 
to Europe are to receive a further advance after De- 
cember 1. Circled oil heading continues steady with- 
out change in price. Slack staves and heading are dull, 
with no demand except a few desiring to contract large 
quantities for 1916. Basswood heading and hoops are 
almost unsalable. There are no buyers for hickory flour 
hoops; also a lessened demand for hickory box straps. 
Ash staves for butter tubs, also square ash heading are 
held in moderate quantities at the mills at unchanged 
prices. Ash hoops may find a better demand next season, 
as many are disgusted with poor business and have quit 
the manufacture of them. A quiet winter in cooperage 
trade is expected, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 










Southern elm flour staves...............0.. 8.25 to 
No. 2, 2845-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- a 
ee. SR ee ee a re a eee 05% to .06% 
7“. a 17%4-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
SS 0 eee 05% to 06 
circled white oak, oil —- 24 to a 
1, 28%-inch gum staves. 7.25 to 7.90 
uM “R., 30-inch MUM BLAVERs «66.6 5.5:00.015 7:00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 314 -foot, per M. 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per. M... 7.50 boon 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... . 4.50 to we 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 , 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 3.00 to 4.00 
OPS SR ee a Se aS ae .55 to ae 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to 00 
Ten-round hoop barrels........s.cecceccecs 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..............0065 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... Ja 4 
BERIE DRETCUE,. DOOD «6 oo sos oe ete cscces ‘ 37 to 00 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 1: 


Flat ash, 51:-foot hoop, per M...........+. 4.09 
White oak, oil staves, per vo. 
Red oak, oil staves, per 


DIBA GIL MORON. 6 65 oc 55 550.50 siee ee ca dds 2 to .2% 
Tierce HOOPS ........ eee cescersccececcvces No demand 12.00 
Hickory box strapS........seeeseeeeeeceeee 11.50 to 95 
NO SAOPOIE <o o:0.0 0:00 050.000 0:0.0.0:0102069.0-00.08 ons, Ae! 182 00 
POrK DAVES 2... 2062s ccess se phn aed ae Seles © 85 to “ 


Pork barrels, ash........+.++ bemews Seeeeess -80 
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